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WAS IT CHANCE? 


CHAPTER I. 


LANFORD, where I had established 

ntyself as a medical practitioner, is one 
of those quiet inland towns, where, from one 
year’s end to another, rarely is there an oc- 
currence that occasions the slightest ripple 
of excitement. But one morning the pre- 
vailing stagnant calm was broken. 

‘“‘Hulloa, Doc., where are youl’? ex- 
claimed Tom Richards, an old college chum, 
bursting into my office in fever heat. ‘‘Here’s 
been a precious row down the street!”’ 

“A row, say you? What, in this staid 
place!l”’ 
‘Yes, or something like one. Old Mun- 
roe has just given Winthrop a caning.”’ 
‘‘Hal he has carried out his dastardly 
threat then? What are the particulars?”’ 
‘‘Well, Winthrop was coming down the 
street when he met Miss Munroe. A few . 
words passed between them—a mere friend- tone, ‘but you will repent these blows,’ and 
ly salutation—and they parted. Soon after, turning away he continued his walk, while 
inthrop encountered her father, who was Munroe raised a coarse laugh as if in deri- 
n a towering rage. As the twocame abreast, sion.” 
Munroe raised his cane, passionately ex- ‘*High-spirited as Winthrop is, I wonder 
laiming, ‘I saw you speaking to my daugh- that he should have restrained himself.” 
er. Take that, and that, for your impu- ‘‘And so did all who witnessed the affray. 
Hence,’ and before any one could interfere, I wish that he had knocked him down!” 
ptruck him twice.” ‘‘Winthrop has certainly great command 

“The brute! How did Winthrop receive over himself. It was not for lack of courage 
he indignity?” that he stayed his hand. After all, his calm 

“‘He turned as pale as death, and raised rebuke was better than a blow.” 
his cane as if to retaliate. For a moment “T wish you could have seen his face,” re- 
he looked his assailant in the face; then, as joined Tom. ‘Such an expression I never 
if he had mastered his first impulse, his arm saw on a man’s! Although old Munroe 
dropped by his side. ‘I will not strike you, laughed, it was very evident that he was 
Mr. Munroe,’ he said in a strangely calm cowed by it.”’ 


ar) 
BY CHAS. P. ILSLEY. ' 
AC 


Munroe was eo man _,of, wealth, and occu- 
pied that position wedltbiggkdom : fails to se- 
cure, especially in a ihalf place. He was 
not generally liked, however. He was purse- 
proud, looking down with ill-concealed con- 
tempt on those to whom fortune had been 
less prodigal of her favors. Ostentatious 
aud fond of display, he received a great deal 
of company; but he was not noted for his 
benevolence. Notwithstanding he moved 
in the best society of Blanford, he was in- 
nately vulgar. He had seen enough of the 
world and picked up sufficient in his com- 
merce with it to enable him to pass muster 
in the crowd, yet he was a man of quite lim- 
ited intelligence and of very little refine- 
ment. He was coarse and brusque in his 
manners, offensively supercilious, and of a 
passionate disposition. To his purse alone 
was he indebted for whatever respect was ac- 
corded him. 

His family consisted of a wife and one 
daughter. Margaret Munroe was in her 
twentieth year, and a very lovely and lova- 
ble maiden she was too. Her beauty would 
have been conspicuous in the most brilliant 
crowds, but the amiableness of her charac- 
ter was more potent in winning admiration. 
Though the child of wealth, petted and in- 
dulged in every wish, there was not a mai- 
den in the place more unassuming. Her na- 
ture was wholly free from any taint of vani- 
ty. In her unaffectedness, gentleness of 
disposition and consideration for others, she 
greatly resembled her mother, who enjoyed 
the respect and good-will of all. She had 
not a particle ef her father’s disposition, but 
was a girl of generous sympathies, possess- 
ing a quick, receptive mind. Moreover, she 
had made the most of the advantages of a 
thorough culture. 

Arthur Winthrop was the preceptor of the 
academy in Blanford. He was about twen- 
ty-five years of age, of fine address, highly 
intelligent, and of unimpeachable morals. 
There was nothing of the pedant about him, 
genial in his disposition, refined in his tastes, 
he was a general favorite. Perhaps we 

should make one exception to the last clause. 
Within a brief period Mr. Munroe had evin- 
ced what to all seemed an unreasonable aver- 
sion tohim. Heretofore he had always been 
a welcome guest to the numerous parties 
given by that gentleman. Thrown into the 
_ society of Miss Munroe, having many tastes 
in common, gradually an attachment sprang 
up between them—not openly manifested, 
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not mutually known—but secretly cherished- 
Winthrop was especially guarded not to be- 
tray his feelings. He well knew that an ex- 
position of them would engender the ill-will 
of her father. Next to his wealth Munroe 
prided himself on his daughter, in regard to 
whose future he entertained very ambitious 
notions. The happiness of his child he did 
not take into account. That was a minor 
consideration. ; 

Until about two weeks prior to the street 
affray, Winthrop had uniformly received 
courteous treatment from Mr. Munroe. But 
suddenly his manner towards him under- 
went a marked change. He exhibited a 
coldness, which to Winthrop was wholly un- 
accountable. Although Margaret and her 
mother were as cordial to him as ever when 
he called, Mr. Munroe received him in a 
manner that made him feel his presence was 
intrusive. So marked did this treatment be- 
come, that Winthrop curtailed his visits, and 
at last, from some more potent slight; ceased 
them altogether. 

Although Arthur Winthrop was very inti- 
mate with me he was very reticent in regard 
to his relations with the Munroes. I could 
perceive, however, that he felt the change 
in them keenly, for he was very sensitive. 
It was not the loss of the good-will of Mr. 
Munroe that affected him, for he had but lit- 
tle if any respect for him. It was solely on 
Margaret and her mother’s account that he 
tolerated his rudeness. It was the interrup- 
tion of their social intercourse, the barrier 
that had been raised between himself and 
one who had become very dear to him, that 
occasioned him regret. 

That Mrs. Winthrop and her daughter en- 
tertained the same feelings towards him as 
ever, Arthur had good reasons for believing. 
At occasional social gatherings, if they 
chanced to meet, their greetings were of the 
old time cordiality. Indeed they manifested 
a greater degree of warmth and interest than 
ever. On the other hand, Mr. Munroe be- 
came more and more distant, and finally 
entirely ignored the acquaintance of Arthur. 

Unaccountable as was the conduct of 
Munroe to Winthrop, the reason of it was 
surmised by others. He had detected, or 
rather he suspected the growing attachment 
between Winthrop and Margaret, and he 
adopted the method we have mentioned, so 
perfectly characteristic, to express his disap- 
probation. A more gentlemanly line of con- 

duct would have been quite as effective, but 
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WAS IT 


Mr. Munroe was not a gentleman. He had 
not the sense either to perceive that the 
means he resorted to were better calculated 
to defeat than to further his ends. 

As one of the wealthiest men of the place 
Mr. Munroe had considerable influence, 
which he meanly exerted to excite a preju- 
dice against Winthrop. But Arthur had 
too strong a hold on the community to be 
injured by him. The denunciations of 
Munroe, on the contrary, rather operated in 
his favor. Munroe, perceiving this, became 
more exasperated against him. His passion 
at last carried him to such a length that he 
threatened Arthur, if he ever spoke to his 
daughter, or in any way recognized her, he 
would cane him in the public street. 

As we are aware, according to the report 
of my chum, Arthur had spoken to Miss 
Munroe, and her father had carried out his 
dastardly threat. The affair naturally caused 
intense excitement, and I was glad to notice 
that public opinion was unanimous in con- 
demning the conduct of Munroe. It was 
equally unanimous in condemning the for- 
bearance of Arthur. 

Immediately on being informed of the 
matter I called at Arthur’s boarding house; 
but he was absent. I knew that all of the 
disgrace of the affray would fall on his assail- 
ant, I also was aware that my friend would 
feel greatly mortified, and I was anxious to 
see him and do what I could to brace him 
up by assuring him that he had the sympa- 
thy of the public. I called again in the af- 
ternoon, and was informed that he had gone 
out for a walk. His landlady said that he 
appeared much disturbed—that he ate but 
little, and seemed altogether unlike himself, 
speaking to no one unless addressed, and 
then very abruptly. 

I could fully appreciate his feelings, and 
felt still more anxious to meet with him and 
talk the matter over. I did not have the op- 
portunity until the evening, and that inter- 


view took place under the most painful cir- 
cumstances. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I’ the early evening of that day a start- 
ling rumor spread through the village 
that a foul murder had been committed. 
Who originated the report no one seemed to 
know. It was one of those mysterious rev- 
elations whose source seemed inexplicable. 


CHANCE? .. 


The very "air was burdened with if, 
the declaration of, ‘poet:— 


“ Blood hath strarige ofgans to discourse withal: 

It is a clam’rous orator, and then 

E’en nature will exceed herself to tell 

A crime so thwarting nature.’ 

The entire village was in commotion. In 
every direction were gathered groups eager- 
ly discussing the matter. I was sitting in 
my office about dusk when one of the lead- 
ing citizens came hurriedly in, stating that a 
man had been discovered lying in the road, 
whether dead or not he was unable to tell. 
In compliance with his request I accompa- 
nied him to the place designated, followed 
by an excited crowd, the village constable 
leading the way. We proceeded to the out- 
skirts of the town, arriving at a lonely spot, 
a dark hollow in the road, where the high 
bushes and overhanging trees rendered the 
place quite obscure. One of the party bore 
a lantern; by the aid of which we discovered 
at the bottom of the dell, a bedy by the road- 
side. Stooping down I placed my hand up- 
on it. I knew at once that it rested on a 
corpse. I took the lantern. Its flickering 
light revealed the ghastly features of Mr. 
Munroe, whose glaring, stony eyes sent a 
chill to every heart. 

After the first surprise was over, I made 
an examination of the body. There were 
fearful contusions on the left temple, as if 
made with a heavy stake. In addition there 
were two wounds inflicted by a sharp in- 
strument in the region of the heart, either 
of which must have been fatal. While 
making the examination, some one standing 
near suddenly exclaimed :— 

“Oh! What is this?” 

The object that occasioned the remark was 
brought tothe light. It was a double-edged 
knife, a stiletto, with a silver handle. It 
was passed to me. At once I thought I rec- 
ognized it. Passing my finger along its han- 
dle, for it was besmeared with blood, be- 
neath the clots of gore I discovered a name 
which caused a thrill of inexpressible an- 
guish. 

That name was—Arthur Winthrop! 

While yet gazing horror-struck on this 
damning evidence of my friend’s agency in 
the terrible deed that had been perpetrated, 
two men a short distance away, came from 
an adjoining field, dragging a third man be- 
tween them. As they drew near, they ex- 
claimed :— 


We’ve got him! Here’s the murderer!”’ 
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_ My fears were prophétig;: 3: -;My friend, Win- 
throp, stood before nfe} aha, if ever appear- 
ances told against a man, most emphatically 
did they in the present instance. His face 
was of the hue of a corpse, his clothes 
disarranged, his vest and shirt-bosom sprin- 
kled with blood, and his hands sticky with 
gore. Noticing the horror depicted in my 
face, he said, in a voice of wonderful calm- 
ness :— 

‘*T am not a murderer, Frederic. Believe 
me, I am as innocent of that man’s death,’’ 
pointing to the corpse, ‘‘ as yourself, or any 
gentleman standing here.” 

‘It may be so,” said one of the men, who 
still kept his grasp on him; ‘‘ but we’ve only 
your word for that. Your hands tell a dif- 
ferent story.” 

He then hurriedly —_ what he knew 
of the matter. 

‘“*Me and my friend were coming aleng 
the road but a short time ago—I can’t say 
just how long, but the sun had gone down. 
As we got on the rise yonder, we heard a 
noise down here in the hollow, as of men 
struggling, and soon there came a smothered 
cry and greans. We hurried forward, and 
saw two men by the side of the road, one on 
the ground, the other bending over him. 
The fallen man seemed to have grasped the 
other; but before we reached the spot, the 
latter broke away, and after going along the 
read a piece, plunged into the bushes on the 
left. 

‘‘As we reached the fallen man,” the nar- 
rator continued, ‘‘ he was e’en about gone. 
He gasped out, ‘He’s murdered me!’ Then 
his jaw fell, and we knew it was all over 
with him. Aft once we started in pursuit of 
the murderer, and overtook him crossing 
the field yonder. He pretended that he was 
going for you, doctor, but he could not come 
that dodge on us. We nabbed him, and, 
seeing your light in the road, concluded to 
bring him here.” 

As the man finished his story, I glanced 
inquiringly at Arthur. 

‘*T doubt not the man has spoken truth- 
fully,” he said. ‘I was bending over the 
wounded man, who had grasped me by the 
collar, as he states. I was not aware of the 
approach of any one when I released myself 
from the dying man’s hold. My first 
thought was of you, and I started to cross 
the field, as being the most direct way to 
your office, and was overtaken, as the man 
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says. But this is no place for explanations. 
Appearances, I must confess, are terribly 
against me. Of course, I must submit to 
detention; and if you will accompany me, I 
will acquaint you with all the facts in this 
dreadful affair, so far as I am connected 
with it.” 

The constable appointed a party to attend 
to the removal of the body, having first ex- 
amined the murdered man’s pockets. His 
pocket-book contained quite a large sum of 
money, which indicated that it was not for 
plunder that the murder was perpetrated. 
This was an additional circumstance that 
told against Winthrop. 
Arthur on our way to the village of the find- 
ing of the stiletto. I did not wish him to 
converse on the subject of the murder in the 
presence of others, knowing how frequently 
words are misinterpreted, and how the sim- 
plest remark is tortured into one of compro- 
mising significance. 

It is needless to speak of the excitement 
it occasioned when it became known who 
the victim was, and who was the suspected 
murderer. By the time we arrived in the 
heart of the village, nearly the whole popu- 
lation had gathered about us. Notwith- 
standing all the facts elicited, amounting as 
near to the nature of positive proof as facts 
well could, went directly to show that 
Winthrop committed the deed, there was 
scarcely a voice raised against him. Men 
gravely shook their heads as they discussed 
the evidence, but there was a notable ab- 
sence of that fierce exultation often exhibit- 
ed on the arrest of one deemed guilty of the 
heinous crime with which he was charged. 
The men who had seized him were the only 
ones disposed to denounce him, but the 
sympathy of the mass, I was gratified to 
observe, inclined favorably towards the 
prisoner. 

In large cities murders are of such com- 
mon occurrence that they excite but little 
notice, unless marked by singular atrocity, 
or the victim is of more than ordinary note. 
One reads the account in the morning paper, 
and dismisses it from his mind on turning 
to the paragraph following it. Even the 
guardians of the public safety hardly give 
the matter a second thought, unless their 
interest is stimulated by the prospect of a 
reward. But im a country village, where 
such a crime is rare, its occurrence occasions 
a paroxysm of excitement, and the fearful 
deed is, for a long while, the absorbing topic 
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WAS IT CHANCE? 5 


Before entering the prison to which he 
had been conducted, Winthrop addressed 
the assembled crowd. His remarks were 
very brief. 

know, fellow citizens,’ he said, in a 
firm, collected voice, ‘‘that circumstances 
point strongly to me as the murderer of the 
unfortunate man, but I call God to witness 
that I am innocent of this blood!” and he 
held out his crimsoned hands so that all 
could behold them. 

I was permitted to accompany Arthur to 
his cell. As he prepared to wash the stains 
from his hands, he said, with a faint attempt 
at a smile:— 

“The Scotch would say I am taken ‘ red- 
handed,’ but you do not believe me guilty, 
Frederic?” he quickly added, turning 
toward me with an eager, anxious look. 
‘*Dark as everything appears against me, 
you do not believe that I shed this blood ?” 

What answer could I make? Had a 
stranger been on trial, charged with the 
crime, and had the facts of which I was cog- 
nizant in the present case been arrayed 
against him, being on the jury I should not 
have hesitated a moment in my verdict. 
But in my heart I could not bring myself to 
believe Winthrop guilty of the crime; it was 
so foreign to his nature, so opposed te all 
that I knew of him. Yet there was the 
terrible chain of circumstances, so perfect in 
every link, how could I get over that? I 
hesitated in my reply, for a moment only. 
Faith in my friend triumphed over the 
weight of evidence. 

‘*No, Arthur, I do not believe that you 
are guilty. I will believe in your innocence, 
dark as things look—darker, perhaps, than 
you are aware.” 

‘Darker!’ he exclaimed, with surprise. 
‘*T do not understand you.” 

“You own a stiletto ?”’ 

I once owned one.”’ 

‘“* A stiletto besmeared with blood, with 
your name on the handle, was found near 
the body.” 

‘* A stiletto!’ he exclaimed, with start- 
ling earnestness; ‘‘ my stiletto! How could 
that be ?”’ 

saw it—had it in my hands, Arthur.”’ 

He paced the room for a time in silence. 
At last he took a seat near me. 

‘* I seem to be getting deeper and deeper 
into the meshes,”’ he said, in a sad, subdued 
tone. ‘Everything appears to conspire 
against me. There was that miserable affair 


this morning—the insult, the blows I re- 
ceived. In the minds of many that will 
constitute a probable motive for the deed. 
But I say to you, my friend, as God is my 
judge, after I had mastered the first passion- 
ate impulse following the blows—when I 
turned and went down the street, pity 
rather than anger was the predominant 
feeling, Why did I not strike Munroe in 
return? I will tell you why, Frederic. 
When I raised my arm for that purpose, 
Margaret seemed to stand between us, and I 
could not strike him. Poor Margaret! Poor . 
Margaret! 

He started from the chair, and again 
walked the room in silence. Resuming his 
seat, he continued, with more composure:— 

‘*Let us, if we can, look at this affair 
calmly, dispassionately. It is needless to go 
over all the circumstances connected with 
the deplorable event. Let me explain how 
I beeame involved in the affair. Others 
will not credit my story; but you, I trust, 
will give it full credence. First, then, in 
regard to that stiletto. It has not been in 
my possession for several months. It was 
the gift of a friend, and a fated one it is 
likely to prove. There was a sheath to it, 
and the weapon generally lay on the mantel 
in my room. Some months ago I missed it, 
and have not since seen it. I supposed that 
it was purloined by a man who was doing 
some small job in the room. If the weapon 
could be traced to him, a clue to the mur- 
derer might be obtained, but I do not think 
I could recognize the man. 

** And now,” he continued, “as to my 
presence at the scene of the tragedy. As 
you know, I am accustomed to taking long 
walks, sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another. This afternoon I unfor- 
tunately bent my steps in the same direction 
that Mr. Munroe had taken. Had I known 
this, I would have adopted another route, in 
order to avoid meeting him. As I drew near 
the spot where the deed was committed, I 
heard a loud outery. I was on the descend- 
ing road to the hollow. Casting my eyes in 
the direction of the cry, 1 saw three men 
engaged in a desperate struggle. I immedi- 
ately raised a shout, when two of the men 
darted into the woods, while the third fell 
backward by the side of the road. I has- 
tened towards him, and as I bent over him, 
he grasped me by the collar of my coat. 
You may imagine my surprise when [ found 
that it was Mr. Munroe. 
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“I raised him to a sitting position, and 
noticing a great flow of blood, I opened his 
vest to ascertain the nature of his wounds. 
As I did so, the blood spirted upon my 
person. I attempted to stanch it, and in so 
doing my hands became smeared with gore. 
Finding that my attempt was vain, my first 
thought, as I have said, was to seek your 
assistance. Disengaging myself from the 
wounded man’s clutch, I started up the 
road, and while crossing the field was seized, 
according to the man’s statement.” 

Such, in substance, was Winthrop’s ac- 
count of his share in the transaction, every 
word of which I believed. I had entertained 
doubis as to his complicity in the affair— 
under the circumstances how could I refrain 
from entertaining them ?—but this explana- 
tion, and the truthful manner in which it 
was made, dispelled the last lingering one. 
I told him so, and the assurance seemed to 
comfort him. 

For a number of hours, late into the night, 
I remained with my unfortunate friend, our 
thoughts and conversation employed on the 
one engrossing subject. We discussed it in 
all its bearings, but from whatever point we 
viewed it, it presented the same dark, dis- 
heartening aspect. 

‘‘With such overwhelming evidence of my 
guilt,’’ said Arthur bitterly, at one time, 
‘* who will give credence to my statement ? 
Not one. It is asking too much. I do not 
look for such favor. Oh, my dear friend, it 
is not the thought of punishment that dis- 
turbs me—I have hardly given that a reflec- 
tion—it is the knowledge of the ignominy 
that will be heaped upon me; the idea of 
going to my grave branded as a murderer! 
And Margaret, she, too, will execrate me as 
the destroyer of her father’s life! Were this 
torture spared me, I could patiently endure 
the rest. Go to her, doctor, and tell her the 
truth. Convince her that it is the truth. 
Let her hold me innocent, and I shall be 
content. The opinion of others I do not so 
much regard.” 

I gave him my promise that as soon as I 
could with propriety call on Miss Munroe, I 


would do his errand, assuring him that I 


doubted not of the success of my mission. 
After he had, in a measure, regained his 
composure, I took leave of Arthur, promis- 
ing him a call in the morning. 

That night was a restless one for me. I 
could not free my mind from poor Win- 
throp’s troubles. My interview had been 


productive of one good effect—it had settled 
my wavering doubts. Icame away from it 
thoreughly convinced of his innocence. On 
the other hand, the review we had given of 
his case only tended to render more dark and 
threatening the cloud that hung over him. 

** God help the poor fellow!’ was my in- 
ward prayer, “‘ for the aid of man I fear will 


avail him.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


N the following day an inquest was held. 
The jury did not hesitate long in 
agreeing uponaverdict. It had been antici- 
pated by all. It was that the deceased came 
to his death at the hands of Arthur Win- 
throp. Whereupon the accused was re- 


manded to await the action of the grand 


var after the funeral of Mr. Munroe, in 
company with a cousin of hers, Edward 
Crosby, I called on Miss Munroe. Crosby 
shared fully in my faith of the innocence of 
Arthur, notwithstanding the finding of the 
jury, and since all the facts of the case had 
been made public, many who had professed 
to believe him guiltless, had reversed their 
judgment. It was not to be wondered at. 
Everything, indeed, looked so dark, it re- 
quired a vast deal of confidence to combat 
the general belief. 

Margaret had requested the interview 
through her cousin. In accordance with 
her expressed wish, I repeated the statement 
made tome by Arthur. When I had con- 
cluded it, she remarked:— 

‘‘ Hard as everything bore against him, I 
have never, from the first, believed him 
guilty—never for a moment—and now I 
know that he is not! Tell him so from me, 
doctor. Tell him that mother shares in my 
convictions, and that he has our united 
sympathy.” 

When I informed Arthur of this, he sud- 
denly appeared like another being. All the 
despondency he had exhibited vanished, and 
he resumed his wonted cheerfulness. 

‘*¢ Let fate do her worst, now!” he said, 
somewhat in his old, cheery voice. ‘I am 
resigned.” 

In due time the grand jury met. A bill 
of murder in the first degree was found 
against Winthrop, and his trial immediately 
followed. Public opinion was_ strongly 
against the accused. Here and there only 
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was a voice raised in ‘his favor. The papers 
of the neighboring city had spread all the 
facts before their readers, from the caning 
affair to the discovery of Arthur, ‘ red- 
handed,’ as he himself had said. Had he 
taken the life of his assailant when the 
blows were given, it was stated, there would 
have been some justification for the act; but 
he had waited until his passion had grown 
cool, and then calmly and deliberately carried 
out his murderous design. Therefore, it 
was declared, he was not entitled to that 
sympathy which otherwise would have been 
accorded him. 

I do not propose to go into the details of 
the trial. Eminent counsel were employed 
in behalf of the prisoner, but they had an 
up-hill work to perform. Arthur would 
have made no defence, submitting only his 
own statement of his complicity in the affair, 
so hopeless did he consider his case, but his 
friends overruled him. His counsel fought 
every inch of the ground—did all that men 
could do; but with the terrible weight of 
proof against the prisoner at his command, 
wholly circumstantial, it is true, but as near 
positive as well could be, the prosecuting 
officer made light of their efforts. Nothing 
escaped his scrutiny. The remark made by 
Arthur after being struck, ‘“‘ You will repent 
these blows!”’ simply implying that Mr. 
Munroe, upen reflection, would regret his 
act, he labored to show was a threat of the 
deadly punishment Winthrop had resolved 
to, and finally did, inflict upon his assailant. 
Great stress was laid on the discovery of the 
prisoner in the grasp of his victim, on Mun- 
roe’s dying declaration, ‘‘ He’s my murder- 
er;’’ and, if further proof were wanting, on 
the finding of the stiletto near the body. 
The story told by the prisoner in explana- 
tion of all this, he ridiculed as wholly 
unworthy of belief. He would not attempt 
to refute it. It was unnecessary that he 
should. The dullest comprehension would, 
at once, detect its fallacy. 


In summing up the evidence, the judge ~ 


also commented on the statement of the 
prisoner, which he pronounced a clumsily 
concocted story, that should not have a 
feather’s weight with the jury. 

A stillness almost painful prevailed in the 
court-room, though packed with an eager 
crowd, after the case was given to the jury. 
The gaze of the hushed throng was fixed 
upon the accused. A prisoner’s dock was 
the last place in which you would expect to 
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find a man resembling the one occupying it. 
Somewhat pale from his confinement, Win- 
throp sat there and bore the gaze of the 
multitude with a stoicism, construed by the 
many as the brazen indifference of hardened 
guilt, by the few as the calm resignation of 
a man innocent of crime, yet hopeless of the 
fact being established. 

The deliberation of the jury was very 
brief. On its return to the court-room, the 
gravity that rested on the countenances of 
those who composed it, and the furtive 
glance each member directed towards the 
prisoner, foreboded the nature of the ver- 
dict. A deep respiration burst from the 
crowd as, in response to the demand of the 
clerk, the foreman of the jury pronounced 
the word:— 

“ 

Immediately on the rendering of the ver- 
dict, the judge addressed the prisoner in the 
accustomed monitory strain, expatiating on 
the enormity of the crime of which he stood 
convicted, and urging him to look to his God 
for pardon, and not to indulge in the vain 
hope of the clemency of man. He then 
pronounced sentence: That the prisoner 
should be taken back to his place of confine- 
ment, thence to that of execution, there to 
be hung by the neck until he was dead. 

Arthur stood and listened to the sentence 
apparently unmoved, exhibiting much more 
composure than the judge who prenounced 
it. There was no quailing, no drooping of 
the eye, no tremor of the nerve; nor was 
there any of that reckless bravado sometimes 
noticed on similar occasions. 

A noisy shuffling of feet followed the ren- 
dering of the sentence, as the spectators 
hastened to leave the room, eager to spread 
the news. At the same time, a young man 
forced his way to the dock and reached out 
his hand. The occupant took it, saying in a 
calm voice :— 

‘* Well, Edward, it is as I expected. I do 
not see how it could well be otherwise.” 

‘* My God, Arthur! how can you take it so 
coolly ?’’ said young Crosby, his voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, and tears glistening in 
his eyes. 

‘Tf I were guilty I should not be so calm. 
You do not believe I am—she does not. 
Why should I be discomposed ? 

‘* No, Arthur, she, nor I, nor any one who 
knows you as we do, believes in your guilt,” 
answered his friend. 

“That is what supports me, Edward. 
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Do you not remember what the old poet 
says ? 
Innocence unmov’d 
At a false accusation, the more 
Confirms itself; and guilt is best discover’d 
By its own fears.’ 

‘* You will call and see me,Crosby? You 
will, for the present, always find me at 
home,” he added, with a faint smile, as he 
gave him a parting grasp. 

I went to his cell after his sentence. He 
was more cheerful than usual, as if relieved 
from a heavy burden; as, indeed, he was. 
Suspense was over, and he could now look 
the worst in the face. 

In the State in which these events oc- 
curred, there is a provision in the law 
prescribing capital punishment, that a man 
condemned to death cannot be executed 
until the expiration of a year after being 
sentenced. Fora long series of years no 
execution had taken place. Heretofore the 
chief magistrate for the time being, glad to 
escape the painful duty of signing a death- 
warrant, had adopted the construction: that 
it was optional to sign the warrant or not. 
Being aware that his term would be brief— 
for the people were fond of changing their 
rulers—he left the unpleasant duty to his 
successor. His successor, in turn, was very 
willing to follow his example, so that, virtu- 
ally, imprisonment for life took the place of 
the death-punishment. 

But there was a certain class of persons 
whose tender consciences were grieved that 
the gallows should remain idle, and who 
were loud and persistent in their inexorable 
cry of blood for bloed! Good Christians 
they deemed themselves, and possibly were, 
albeit they manifested but little of the spirit 
of their Divine. Master in their merciless 
clamor. Notwithstanding fewer capital 
crimes—in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants—were committed in the State of 
which we speak than in those States where 
the death-penalty was rigidly enforced, these 

men had, at last, succeeded in electing a 
ruler who coincided with their views; at 
least, one whe held that the law made it 
imperative on him to sign a death-warrant 
at the expiration of one year after sentence 
had been pronounced. By a strict construc- 
tion of the law, it is not to be denied, he was 
obliged so to do, but he had the example 
of numerous predecessors to relieve him of 
the unwelcome task. 
This man now occupied the chair of state, 
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and he had expressed his determination to 
enforce the law in accordance with its spirit 
and letter. Arthur and his friends were 
aware of this, and they knew that when the 
day of grace expired, unless his innocence 
was proved meanwhile, he would assuredly 
die the death of-a felon. Of this they had 
no hope—not the shadow of a hope. Peti- 
tions for remission of sentence, for respite, 
had proved unavailing, and Winthrop re- 
signed himself to his terrible fate with 
martyr-like composure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Y attention has been so engrossed by 
the central character of my story that 
incidental allusions only have been made to 
one most deeply interested in his fate—Mar- 
garet Munroe. The shock she experienced 
from the death of her father was for a time 
overpowering, the suddenness of the blow 
completely prostrating her. She was not, 
could not, be blind to his faults. But he was 
her father, and a most indulgent one. He 
had always been lavish of his love to her. 
However harsh and overbearing to others, 
to her he had been always kind and affec- 
tionate. She saw only the gentler and 
better side of his nature, and her grief for 
him was sincere. Perhaps the arraignment 
and almost certain conviction of one she had 
learned to love, as his murderer, by with- 
drawing in a measure her thoughts from her 
own bereavement, tended in some degree to 
mitigate her suffering. 

Formidable as was the array of circum- 
stances against Arthur, indubitably as the 
evidence proved his guilt, Margaret never 
for a moment harbored the thought that he 
took her father’s life. She placed implicit 
confidence in his statement, and nothing 
could shake her faith. She watched the 
progress of the trial with a painfully absorb- 
ing interest, as if her own life was staked 
upon it. That he had been pronounced 
guilty—that since his condemnation and sen- 
tence public seatiment was almost unani- 
mous as to their justness—all this availed 
nothing. She still remained unshaken, still 
clung to the doomed one with all a woman’s 
devotion, and in proportion as the clouds 
gathered about him, and his dreadful fate 
became certain, so did her faith in him 
strengthen, and her love become more deep- 
ly rooted. 


All this Winthrop knew, and this knowl- 
edge was the secret of that power which 
upheld him through the trial, and sustained 
him during his dreary imprisonment. Mr. 
Crosby and I visited him daily, not to ad- 
minister comfort, for frequently he assumed 
the role of consoler, and sought to reconcile 
us to the event which to all seemed inevi- 
table. It appeared that nothing short of 
Providential interposition could avert the 
fatal catastrophe. 

As, when crowned with joy, time’s flight 
seems accelerated, so now, robed in gloom, 
the days passed rapidly away. Only afew 
weeks remained of the year of probation, 
and Arthur prepared himself to meet his 
fate with the fortitude becoming a Chris- 
tian. 

“*T shall go to my grave guiltiess of the 
crime,’’ he said, one day. ‘ How infinitely 
better is this, my friend, than to be ushered 
into the presence of my Maker stained with 
another’s blood! Let us find consolation in 
that reflection.” 

Some ten days before the one designated 
for the execution, I was glad to avail myself 
of an invitation to visit a relative in New 
York, for I could not endure the thought of 
remaining in Blanford when the tragic event 
occurred. I called on Arthur; and, on 
taking leave of him, bade him, although I 
did not so inform him, what I considered a 
final adieu. 

With a heavy heart I left the place. My 


_ relative was a lawyer, a thorough metropoli- 


tan, perfectly au fait in all that relates to 
city life. A few days after my arrival, 
speaking of the lower phases of town life, he 
asked me if I would not like to visit some of 
the dens in the city, the abodes of vice and 
crime and poverty in its most revolting 
shape. I went with him one evening, ac- 
companied by one of the police force, for 
without such an escort it would have been 
as much as a man’s life was worth to visit 
those dangerous purlieus. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the 
scenes, harrowing and disgusting, that fell 
under our observation. We have many of 
us witnessed, and all have heard of them, 
scenes that put humanity to the blush. It 
was with a feeling of relief that we turned 
to leave the stifling, fetid air that surrounded 
us, and seek a purer atmosphere, moral as 
well as physical, when my attention was 
arrested by the incoherent mutterings of a 
man stretched on a bundle of rags, an apolo- 
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gy for a bed, in the corner of the room 
through which we were passing. I paused 
for a moment, looking in the direction of the 

man. 

“ The poor devil is deranged and dying,” 

the officer indifferently remarked, and was 

about to leave the room. 

What was it that prompted me? Curios- 
ity? It may have been, but never before 
had I experienced an impulse so irresistible. 

‘“*Wait one moment,’ I remarked, step- 
ping towards the man. 

“ Will no one listen to me ?”” he moaned 
in appealing accents as I bent over him. 

What is it that troubles you, my 
friend ?”’ I asked, as I stood over him. 

The man turned on me a wild, despairing 
look. His face was terribly emaciated, and 
oh, so haggard! 

‘‘ The fires of hell are consuming me!”’ he 
said, in tones that made me shudder. ‘“ Lis- 
ten to me, sir. I am a dying man, but I am 
not deranged. For the love of God hear my 
confession! One foul murder rests on my 
conscience, and unless some one will hear to 
me still another will be added to it!” 

A sudden thrill shot through me, and my 
heart throbbed tumultuously. Lightning- 
like the thought flashed upon me, had Provi- 
dence directed my footsteps to this den of 
infamy that the truth might be made mani- 
fest—the innocent vindicated ? 

I knelt beside the dying wretch, informing 
him of my readiness to hear his confession. 
I admonished him to keep nothing back. 

‘* Raise me up,”’ he said. ‘I will tell you 
all.” 

I did so, propping him against the wall. 
He then went on in a feeble voice, at times 
broken and almost inaudible, to speak of a 
murder in which he was an accomplice. 
The first few words raised my hopes to the 
highest pitch. A few hurried questions 
elicted the one important fact I was so eager 
to obtain: the real murderer of Munroe was 
before me! Yes, thank God, it was even so! 
I need not go into details. Suffice it, that 
when I left that sink of iniquity I bore with 
me the full exculpation of Arthur Winthrop 
drawn up in legal form by my lawyer friend 
and properly attested. 

Briefly, as I have said, this man was the 
real murderer of Munroe. He confessed to 
the robbery of the stiletto from Winthrop. 
By that instrument the deadly wounds were 
inflicted. He said there was another man 
engaged with him, and that robbery was 
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their intent; that they first attacked their vic- 
tim with a stake, but the resistance he made 
led them to use the stiletto. In the struggle 
that ensued the weapon was lost. Alarmed 
by ashout they heard, they left without secur- 
ing their booty. The partner of his crime had 
fled to another country and he believed he 
was no longer living. Ever since commit- 
ting the deed he had been a prey to remorse, 
which was doubly aggravated when he learn- 
ed that an innocent person was to suffer for 
his crime. Prostrated by a fatal disease, the 
stings of conscience goaded him to a confes- 
sion, which a good Providence, I doubt not, 
guided me to that evil place to receive. That 
night, I understood, the miserable man died. 
Ah, if I had not made, or had postponed my 
visit! 

You will readily imagine my impatience 
to bear the glad tidings tomy friend. There 
was no conveyance for me that night, and I 
was forced to remain until morning. Sleep 
was out of the question, and I courted it in 
vain. 

Early the next day I took my departure. 
With what a snail’s pace the conveyance 
seemed to move! But at last it arrived at 
its destination. Leaping from the lumber- 
ing stage-coach, (this was before the 
era of railroads) I encountered Edward Cros- 
by. I wondered that he should be so sad 
when my heart was brimming over with joy. 
He took my hand in silence, his emotion be- 
ing too intense for speech. 

‘* Tomorrow!”’ was the only word he utter- 
ed. 

It was late in the afternoon. At noon on 
the morrow the execution was to have taken 
place. Already the one hotel in the village 
was crowded with men and women, some of 
the latter with babes in their arms, who had 
flocked from the neighboring towns to grat- 
ify a morbid appetite—to gloat over the dy- 
ing agonies of a fellow being. 

“Come with me,’”’ I said, taking Crosby’s 
arm, and we proceeded towards the jail, 
around which was gathered a gaping crowd, 
impatient for the morrow’s entertainment. 
With what unutterable loathings did I make 
my way among them! 

We entered the gloomy building. The 
clergyman of the place was in the cell of 
the condemned. Arthur received me with 
great calmness. 
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‘*T was afraid that you would not return 
in time for the last farewell,’’ he said, as he 
cordially pressed my hand. , 

I was in a tremor of impatience to com- 
municate my tidings, but was momentarily 
at a stand in regard to the manner of doing 
it. Arthur observed my agitation, and as- 
cribing it to any but the true cause, said in 
a gentle tone:— 

** Do not take it so to heart, dear friend; 
it will be but a brief pang, if indeed there 
be any suffering.” 

‘* Don’t talk to me of pangs and suffer- 
ing!’ I blurted out spasmodically. ‘‘ Arthur, 
my dear friend, God has interposed to pro- 
tect the innocent! Read that,’ and thrust- 
ing the confession into his hands I turned 


. aside and gave full vent to my emotions. 


The scene that ensued after the reading 
of the paper must be imagined. For a time 
there was a general embracing and hand- 
shaking. Arthur was by far the least excit- 
ed. Approaching me, he threw his arms 
around my neck, and bowing his head, he 
wept like a child. 

** God bless you, my friend,” he said in a 
broken voice, ‘‘for establishing my inno- 
cence! 

Not a word of saving his life! That, I 
knew, with him was a secondary consider- 
ation. . 

When our feelings had in a measure sub- 
sided, Arthur spoke apart to the clergyman, 
who immediately said:— 

‘¢ Let us unite in praise and thanksgiving 
to Almighty God, that he hath loosened the 
bonds of captivity and set the prisoner free!”’ 

We all bowed reverently, while the preach- 
er poured forth in strains eloquent with 
feeling, an offering of praise and gratitude. 

We need not prolong our story. In afew 
days Arthur left the prison walls without a 
stain upon his name. The entire commu- 
nity hailed his release with a joy whese 
heartiness attested its sincerity. How can 
we describe the greeting he received from 
one whose faith in him never wavered, but 
grew more and more firm as the clouds gath- 
ered thicker and thicker about him? The 
reader must imagine it. We only feel call- 
ed upon to mention, that before the expira- 
tion of another year Margaret Munroe be- 
stowed upon Arthur a still more endearing 
proof of her faith in him. 


T is related in old books of curious lore 
and legend, that once there dwelt in 
Britain a wealthy miller, who was very 
miserly and who had a fair daughter, his 
only child. A spirit of the air, called Incu- 
bus—a sort of malicious demon, quite com- 
mon in those days—fell in love with the 
miller’s daughter, so runs the story, and 
demanded her for his wife; and though the 
maiden detested him, his suit was success- 
ful, as he offered to give the miller a ton of 
gold in exchange for his daughter’s hand. 

So the unwilling maiden was married to 
the demon; who promptly redeemed his 
promise, after the manner of demons, by 
tumbling a ton of gold upon the miller’s 
head. 

However, as it proved, the miller’s daugh- 
ter was not unhappy with her demon spouse ; 
and of this union were born the twin en- 
chanters, Merlin and Eliaures. Both were 
powerful in arts of sorcery, and Merlin was 
well disposed. In his youth he was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and of a wild and way- 
ward temper; but he was sobered by an 
unhappy love affair; and, in his later years, 
acquired wonderful wisdom, and occupied 
himself with great projects for the service of 
his king and the benefit of his fellow beings. 

Eliaures, however, inherited all the malice 
and wickedness of his demon sire, and from 
the hour of his birth, he began to work mis- 
chief among men. This greatly grieved the 
enchanters’ mother, and she induced Merlin 
to promise her that he would never neglect 
an opportunity to thwart the evil designs of 
Eliaures. 

As may be supposed, Eliaures was not 
slow to retaliate. He made it the business 
of his life to defeat Merlin’s good works. 
As Merlin was the friend of order, and the 
protector of all good people, his brother was 
the aid and ally of all the wicked. When- 
ever any person was befriended by Merlin, 
Eliaures became his enemy; and the king 
whom Merlin served was always annoyed by 
rebellions and conspiracies hatched up by 
_Eliaures. Thus a constant rivalry was kept 

up between the two enchanters, which must 
have made it lively for kings and other com- 
mon people. 


THE RIVAL ENCHANTERS. 


According to the legend, Vortigern was 
King of Britain when these enchanters were 
born, and Merlin, at the age of sixteen, be- 
came his chief counselor. The king was in 
trouble. From some cause, which no one 
could discover, the towers of his castle were 
continually shaking and rocking, as if they 
were about to fall at any moment, and all 
the king’s wise men had puzzled their heads 
over the alarming disturbance, without be- 
ing able to account for it. Vortigern, hear- 


‘ing of the wild youth, Merlin, who was 


already famous fer his strange beauty and 
his skill in sorcery, sent for him and desired 
his opinion of the matter. 

Merlin immediately informed him that the 
shaking of the towers was caused by the 
writhing and turning of two great dragons 
who were imprisoned under the foundations. 

This is the work of Eliaures,” he said; 
‘‘and well for thee that I am come, O king! 
Another day, and the dragons would have 
grown so strong they would have laid thy 
castle and half thy kingdom in ruins, and 
thou and all thy house had perished in the 
fall!” 

This was startling news to a king, but 
Vortigern found that his enchanter was 
equal to the occasion. Merlin drew a circle 
around each of the towers, and pronounced 
some cabalistic words, whereupon the ground 
opened, and there came forth a blood-red 
dragon and a white one, spitting fire and 
smoke. The dragons at once engaged in 
combat, with such fury that they tore deep 
valleys in the earth, and the whirling of 
their wings raised a great tempest, while 
Merlin, with wildly glittering eyes, and 
black hair streaming in the wind, stood and 
watched the battle without dismay, though 
every one else had fled to a safe distance. 

This terrible conflict, which became fa- 
mous in British tradition as ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Dragons,” continued until the red drag- 
on, having devoured the white one, was 
consumed in a sheet of fire; and nothing 
remained except the smoke of the battle, 
which hung in a black cloud over Britain, 
until it was dispelled by the magic art of 
Merlin. 

As a remembrance of this event, and of 
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his gratitude to Merlin, the king adopted the 
red dragon for his device, which was em- 
blazoned on his shield and worked upon his 
banner; and he gave the name of “ Pen- 
dragon ”’ to his eldest son. 

From that time forth the king consulted 
Merlin upon all his affairs, and governed his 
kiugdom according to the magician’s advice; 
and, in consequence, he ruled with great 
wisdem, and was prosperous in peace and 
victorious in war. 

But Merlin, though he was so wise in 
statesmanship and so learned in sorcery, 
proved himself indiscreet enough when it 
came to an affair of the heart, for he fell 
desperately in love with Vortigern’s beauti- 
ful queen, Brenwyld of the Yellow Hair. 
He concealed his feelings for a time, until 
the crafty Eliaures discovered his secret, 
and persuaded him to reveal his passion to 
the queen. 

Brenwyld was a faithful wife, and when 
the impetuous young magician deelared his 
love to her, she rebuked him so severely that 
he fled from her presence overwhelmed with 
shame and grief. He left the court and 
went away, and no one knew whither he was 
gone, to the great surprise and regret of 
King Vortigern, who fancied that he had 
unwittingly neglected or offended his en- 
chanter. This troubled the king so much 
that Brenwyld was obliged to tell him the 
real reason of Merlin’s departure. 

As time passed on, and Merlin did not 
return, the wicked Eliaures took advantage 
of his absence and began to cast an evil 
spell of enchantment around the king. His 
majesty, from being a stout warrior and an 
able ruler, gradually became weak in mind 
and body. All his powers wasted away, so 
that his people could no longer rely upon 
him, and his enemies held him in contempt. 
But still he retained the mastery of his will 
in one respect; he would not take Eliaures 
into his favor, in place of the absent Merlin, 
though the cruel surcerer tormented him 
constantly with threats and persecutions, 
and matters were getting worse and worse 
in Britain. The people were rising in rebel- 
lion; foreign foes were invading the land; 
the whole kingdom was in disorder, and 
everything was going to wrack and ruin. 

Brenwyld, the queen, beheld this state of 
things with heart-breaking distress. Day 
after day she sat in her bower and wept, and 
sighed :— 

‘* Alas, alas! If Merlin would return! ”’ 


And night after night, she walked in her 
garden alone, wringing her hands and cry- 
ing aloud:— 

** Oh, where, oh, where is Merlin?” 

One night when the moon was at the full, 
the queen was walking sadly among her 
roses and lilies, with her white robes trailing 
and her yellow hair hanging down to her 
feet, and still she thought of Merlin. 

‘Ah, me! if I but knew where Merlin 
could be found,” she said, “‘ I would go my- 
self and seek him; for he alone can save us 
from our woes.” 

Then, all at once, she bethought her that 
Merlin himself had given her a golden cup 
invested with a charm by which she might 
discover the whereabouts of any person 
whom she wished to find. 

She called her little page, and bade him 
quickly bring the cup; and when it was 
brought, she filled it with clear water, and 
held it up to the moonlight, as Merlin had 
instructed her, and said, twice in a whisper 
and once aloud :— 

** Merlin, where art thou?” 

And then, looking into the cup, the queen 
saw there reflected in the water the image of 


Merlin, lying in a hut beside a lonely lake, . 


in the midst of a dark, deep forest, and she 
knew it was the Haunted Forest of Brece- 
liande. 

Now that forest was a place full ef perils, 
and many long leagues away; but Brenwyld 
stayed for neither toil nor danger. She 
covered her white robe with a black mantle, 
and bound up her yellow hair, and with only 
her little page to keep her company, went 
forth in search of the lost enchanter. 

Many adventures befell her on the way, 
but she came at last to the Haunted Forest; 
and, after long wandering, she found the 
little hut beside the lonely lake, where Mer- 
lin had hidden his sorrow and forgotten the 
world. 

Brenwyld steoped her queenly head, and 
entered the hut, and there she saw Merlin 
lying, as she had seen his image in the cup. 
His form was wasted so that he looked like 
a skeleton, his face was white as the face of 
the dead; and his long, black hair was 
spread, all wild and tangled, on the ground. 


_ His beauty and his youth were vanished, 


never to return. 
When Merlin beheld the queen, he rose up 
‘and stood before her; and she wept with 
grief and pity to see him such a wreck. 
‘‘Alas! Merlin, what woe hast thou suf- 


fered to bring thee to such asorely wretched 
plight ?” she cried. 

“« Lady, ye see me what I am; and what I 
was, ye know,” said Merlin, sadly. “ But 
neither thou nor any one shall ever know 
what pain and penance have wrought this 
change.” 

‘*Ay, thou art changed,”’ faltered the won- 
dering Brenwyld; “‘ and I know not, now, if 
ye will grant the boon I came so far to 
seek.”’ 

** Lady, I am still the king’s faithful ser- 
vant and thine. If ye come to require any 
service of me, command, and I obey.”’ 

‘* Know ye not, then, Merlin, what misery 
has fallen upon Britain since ye have hidden 
yourself from us ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing; for I have been as one 
dead to the world,”’ said Merlin. 

Then the queen told him all; and when 
he heard how the king was broken, and how 
the state was fallen into disorder and dis- 
tress, he knew it was all the doing of Eli- 
aures; and with fiercely flashing eyes, he 
muttered :— 

‘* Eliaures, thou cruel brother, when ye 
knew my sufferings and weakness, could ye 
not spare my friends? Had ye left my lord 
the king in peace, it had been better for 
thee!” 

When he knew that the queen had come 
all this perilous distance to seek him out, 
with no guard nor companion save her little 
page, Merlin gave the faithful page a great 
reward of gold and gems; and he said to 
Brenwyld:— 

‘“‘Ye have done wisely, my queen; and 
trust me, lady, I will guard thee as safely as 
this little page has done. Fear not that I 
shall now offend thee with any other than a 
faithful servant’s love; for the wild passion 
that 1 confessed to thee is gone from my 
heart forever, with its youth, and more than 
my youth went with it.” 

So Merlin and the queen returned together 
to the royal castle; and when they came 
there, they found Eliaures with the king, 
and they heard him say, not knowing’ they 
were near:— 

‘* All these things ye shall suffer, and 
more, King Vortigern, until ye give to me 
the honors and estates that ye gave to 
Merlin. But if ye consent to my will, then 
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will I restore thy kingdom to peace, and thy- 
self to power.” 

‘Never will I consent!’ returned the 
king. ‘Do thy worst, Eliaures, but ye 
shall never usurp the place of Merlin. His 
youth and the queen’s great fairness have 
led him to forget his duty; but I have not 
forgotten the good service he has ever ren- 
dered me, and ye shall not supplant him in 
my favor so long as I have yet one spark of 
reason left! ”’ 

On hearing these words, Merlin was smit- 
ten with remorse to think that he ceuld ever 
have had it in his heart to wrong asovereign 
so generous. He rushed forward, and, with 
a wave of his hand, restored the king to all 
his natural health and vigor. Then he 
turned upon the cowering Eliaures, and 
sternly said:— 

‘*Go, Eliaures! I am thy master now, 
and ye know it! I have lost my youth, 
through long penitence and serrow; but I 
have gained in power enough to crush thee, 
if I would. Go! Depart from Britain, and 
trouble the king no more, lest I destroy thee 
utterly! ”’ 

And Eliaures departed, for he well knew 
that he could no longer hope to defy his 
brother, who had, indeed, become far might- 
ier than he in magic art and power. He 
went to Brittany, and there remained; but 
he was just as wicked as ever, and he never 
ceased to work all the ill he could to Merlin 
and his friends. 

Merlin soon brought back prosperity and 
peace to Britain, and he continued faithfully 
to serve the king for many years. Finally, 
Vortigern died, confiding his two sons, Pen- 
dragon and Uther, to Merlin’s loyal care. 

Pendragon, after reigning some years, lost 
his life on the field of battle, and Uther suc- 
ceeded to his crown; and, by the advice of 
Merlin, also took his name, which he added 
to his own as a surname and title of respect. 

The great enchanter, growing more and 
more powerful as he advanced in years, 
remained always loyal and devoted to King 
Uther, whose reign was long and glorious. 
Merlin worked many wonderful things in 
Britain; but it would take a volume to tell 
them all. The record of his name and fame 
remains in many a strange tradition to this 
day. 
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HAT is, I have no doubt, the most com- 

plete collection of American coins 
extant,’ remarked the numismatist at the 
National Museum to a Washington Star re- 
porter, referring to a collection of American 
cents just presented to the museum by Dr. 
I. E. Nagle, of Philadelphia. Though there 
are only about four hundred of these pen- 
nies, a coin collector would value them at 
several hundreds of dollars. ‘Dr. Nagle 
has been collecting them for years,” said the 
numismatist. ‘‘He has, probably, examined 
a good many tons of coins to pick out these; 
in fact, scrutinized every penny he has ever 
seen.” 

Dr. Nagle’s collection of ‘‘ coppers’ has 
been installed in a large case in the hall de- 
voted to the exhibition of historical objects. 
Each one has a little label attached, giving 
the date and describing the peculiarity of the 
penny by which it is known and classified 
by the numismatist. For instance, one 
label says, ‘‘ T in cent inclined to left;”’ an- 
other says simply ‘‘ eleven berries,’’ mean- 
ing that the man who engraved the die cut 
eleven berries in the wreath. 

The series embraces nearly every issue of 
each year since the United States mint was 
established in 1793 to the present date. The 
cents issued during the first few years are 
distinguished mainly by the fact that the 
Liberty head upon them does not wear a 
Liberty cap, but carries that article of 
apparel on the end of a pole which is swung 
over her shoulder. In 1808 the cap and pole 
were dropped out, and Liberty appeared 
with a circlet or chaplet about her brow, 
inscribed with the word ‘liberty.’’ This 
fashion prevailed down to the day when the 
coinage of the big copper cents ceased in 
1837, and the smaller cents of alloyed metal 
were issued. The first of the small cents 
was issued in that year, and had on its 
reverse the image of an eagle in flight. Sub- 
sequently the Indian head, which has con- 
tinued in vogue, appeared. The collection, 
while of historical value, illustrates the fine 
distinctions made by numismatists. The 
coinage of one year will be divided into 
several varieties. A variety may owe its 
origin to the accident of a broken die, the 
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cent showing on its face a slight mutilation 
that would hardly be discovered with a mi- 
croscope. 

Then varieties were produced also by the 
whim of the die sinker or engraver, who de- 
sired to put his ‘‘ fecit,” or private mark on 
his work. This he did by omitting or adding 
a berry to the wreath, giving a little curl or 
two to the stem, deflecting a letter some- 
what, or making some other modification, 
which the casual observer would never 
notice, but the numismatist will at once rec- 
ognize. Two big copper cents issued in 
1817 are among the rarest in the collection. 
These have the Liberty heads well defined, 
but on the top of the head, over the Liberty 
cap, is a small protuberance, which, under a 
microscope, appears as acrown. Dr. Nagle 
says this is a representation of the British 
crown, and it was cut in the die by an en- 
graver of British proclivities, who thus 
covertly set the British crown over the 
American Liberty head. 

“The United States,’’ observed the coin 
man, after looking over rows of coppers, 
‘* ought to issue, every time a new President 
is inaugurated, a special coin, on which 
should be struck a finely engraved head of 
the President, and a suitable inscription. 
The issue might be limited, of course. Why? 
Because history is recorded on coins. These 
coins,’ he remarked, turning to the rows of 
pennies with their Liberty heads, ‘“* have no 
meaning that would enlighten any one cen- 
turies hence. In the days of the Roman 
empire, when there were no newspapers, 
some record of great heroic events was 
struck on the coins, and to-day these coins 
are the only records of such events. There 
was a kingdom occupying a portion of Syria, 
whose identity was completely lost until a 
collection of the coins of the country was 


found. These coins gave an outline of the © 


history of the country. Coins are almost 
imperishable. Ifa record was made of each 
new administration on an issue of some 
standard coin—say silver twenty-five-cent 
pieces— these coins would probably be taken 
out of circulation at once, by people who 
would treasure them for their historic 
value.” 
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RALPH SINGLETON’S PROTEGE. 


BY MATTHEW &. VINTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


WON’T live so; I declare I won’t! I 

won’t tag that old, squeaking machine 
through the world, grinding away at the 
same tunes day after day, and hour after 
hour—I—I—won’t!” 

“Oh, you won't! What will you do, Miss 
Jig?” 

“T’ll run off, that’s what I’ll do. Some 
night when you and old Israel are sleeping, 
T’licut. Next morning you won’t find me. 
I sha’n’t leave no tracks behind, and you 
can’t scent me out. E-e-e-h, Mammy Israel, 
then won’t you swear? then won’t you pray 
for the old evil one to catch me?” 

‘* Just exactly as he will,’ screamed Mam- 
my Israel, bringing her hard fist down upon 
the table before her. ‘ Just as he will, or 
you are no child of mine,” she continued, 
fixing her glittering eyes upon the defiant 
face before her. 


* But I’m not your child,” was the quick 


retort. ‘If I was, I shouldn’t expect to get 
clear of you.” 

“Not my child? Who put that notion 
into your head, you brazen-faced jade? If 
you are not mine, whose are you? Who 
gives you clothes and victuals and work? 
Who takes care of you when you are sick?” 

‘* Never was sick! ’’ answered Jig, tossing 
her leng, black hair from her face, and 
making an attempt, as she did so, to take a 
polka-step. This she did by thrusting the 
toes of her thick shoes into the ribs of 
Mammy Israel’s pet dog—a scraggy, ill- 
natured cur, that was known by the name of 
Shiner. 

What, what are you kicking that dog 
for?’ demanded the woman, springing up 
from her chair, and doubling up her wiry 
hands. 

‘**T must dance,” answered Jig; ‘‘ and if I 
dance into the dog’s ribs, how can I help 
it?” 

show you how to help it! I'll show 
you how to keep your toes still!’’ screamed 
mammy, going towards her. 

“ How, mammy, how ?” asked Jig, draw- 
ing her face down to a doleful length. 
‘Will you tie ’em up? Will you stick ’em 
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together with glue, or will you cut ’em off? 
Say, say, mammy! ” 

“*T’ll cut your head off, you little strag- 
gler! I’ll beat your brains ”—— 

She raised her hand above the girl’s head 
as she spoke. The fearless, mocking crea- 
ture stood up before her without moving a 
muscle of her dark face. 

‘* Now strike, mammy; you’ve got a good 
chance for it. If you live till yer a thousand 
years old, you’ll never have a better one. 
Hit him, mammy, hit him!” she cried, see- 
ing that mammy hesitated. 

“That I will—that I will!” 
mammy, getting exasperated. 

She raised her hand still higher. Jig 
watched her intently, with her great, glitter- 
ing eyes. The hand came down with a 
strong force. 

‘Oh, you didn’t! you didn’t!” called out 
Jig, darting like lightning away, the full 
force of Mammy Israel’s blow falling upon 
the back of a chair. ‘Oh, how you have 
hurt that chair, good mammy. Poor chair! 
what’s the chairdone? Diditdance? Did 
it kick a polka into Shiner’s old ribs ? Hi-oh, 
mammy, which is the hardest, your hand or 
the chair? Catch me, now, if you can— 
catch me!”’ 

“Oh, you infernal fiend!” cried out 
Mammy Israel, grasping an earthen pitcher 
and aiming it at Jig’s head, which was alter- 
nately appearing and disappearing at the 
door. ‘Ill crack your black skull for 
you!” 

“ There was a Mammy Israel hardly worth a fig, 

Who lived in a nest as dirty as a pig, 

She had a gal and her name was Jig/ 

Hi-oh, rig-a-jig-jig—Jig/” 
screamed Jig, at the top of her voice. 

Nearly exploding with rage, Mammy Israel 
stood with a pitcher in her hand! Grinning 
so broadly that she displayed every white 
tooth in her head, Jig went on with her im- 
provising :— 

“Some fine day the gal will run away, 
The mammy with the pitcher never can kitch 


her, 
Hi-oh, rig-a-jig-jig— Jig! ” 
Oh, oh-o-o-oh!” cried mammy, throwing 
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the pitcher with all her strength against the 
door. 

** Poor door! what’s the door done? Did 
the door dance, mammy? Has it got toes 
to kick with? Poor pitcher! it didn’t hurt 
Jig’s black head, did it?’’ purred Jig, in a 
soft tone. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
next? Shall I pick up the pieces? Don’t 
you want to throw them at me again, say, 
mammy ?” 

“Pll send the p’liceman after you; you 
shall be carried to the watch-house before 
night, you little imp!’ retorted mammy, 
clenching her fists. 

* You’ll have to hurry, it’s almost night, 
now,” called Jig, swinging back and forth 
on the door. 

“Get off ’rom that door; you'll smash 
it!” was the next motherly command. 
“If you’re going to break anything, jist 
break your neck; ’tis the best thing you can 
do for yourself.” 

“T won’t, nuther. I’d rather break a 
pitcher. You’ve broke one, now I can break 
t’other. Poor pitcher! it kicked, didn’t it, 
mammy ?”’ 

Mammy Israel could not find words in 
which to express her indignation and anger. 
She stood in the centre of the room, her 
hands clasped together so tightly that they 
were like rocks; while her eyes were set, to 
use Jig’s term, ‘‘ just like mad.’’? How long 
she would have stood so like a statue, would 
be hard to determine, had not a shrill cry 
from Shiner awakened her sympathies. 

“Oh, that little fiend is afoul of my 
Shiny,” she exclaimed, darting towards the 
narrow entry, from which the cry seemed to 
proceed. “Jig! Jig! J-i-e-g! I say!” 

Ki-yi—ki-yi! answered Shiner, from 
bebind the door. ‘‘ Ki-yi—ki-yi.”’ 

all the world, where’s Shiner?” 
mused Mammy Israel, peering into the 
shadowy entry. ‘‘ For all the world, I won- 
der 

She stepped cautiously behind the door as 
she spoke, and in doing so butted her head 
against a kicking, squirming mass—tied up 
in a shawl—depending from a hook upon the 
wall. It did not need a moment’s reflection 
for her to determine the condition of her 
favorite. 

“If that imp alive hasn’t actually hung 
you up in this shape, Shiny,” she said, in a 
whining voice, reaching up to unloose the 
precious bundle. ‘‘ And she did it right 
quick, too,”’ she went on, as she unfastened 


the huge knot tied at the ends of the shawl. 
‘*T wonder where the little imp has run 
to ? ” ; 

She bent her head forward in time to see 
one of old Israel’s coats moving slowly from 
the opposite corner. 

“ Hi, I’ve got you, now!’ she exclaimed, 
dropping Shiner, and starting towards Jig, 
who was just poking her black head out of 
the ragged collar. ‘* Now I’ll pay you. Now 
Ill break your cursed head, I will!” 

Quick as thought, Jig crouched lower upon 
the floor, drawing her head, turtle-fashion, 


out of sight. As Mammy Israel raised both. 


fists for a double blow, she darted like light- 
ning past her upon her hands and knees, 
and before that worthy could turn about, 
was standing erect in the inner room, with 
her hands clasped demurely before her. 

‘* Tf ever I seed such a fiend in my life,’’ 
said manimy, taking a long breath. “I'd 
like to see anybody catch you! ’* 

‘‘So shu’d I,” answerd Jig, tipping her 
head saucily upon one side. 

You’ve ni’-most killed Shiner; you’ve 
ni’-most choked him. I wish you’d done the 
same for yourself.”’ 

‘* But I didn’t,” said Jig, taking a rocking- 
balance in the centre of the room. “I 
sha’n’t choke myself when I’m going to run 
off.”’ 

‘* You can’t run; you’ve no place to run 
to. You'll starve if you go. You can’t get 
a crust or a bone to gnaw at.” 

Jig put her long, black hair thoughtfully 
from her face at this, and went forward 
slowly with her dancing steps, but without 
speaking. 

** You’ll get put in jail, if you try to leave 
your old daddy and mammy. Nobody wants 
you but us; nobody cares nothing ’tall about 
you, whether you starve or freeze; and no- 
body’ll do anything for you—depend upon 
that.” 

‘* They won’t so much as beat me, or bang 
me, or thump me, or throw pitchers at my 
head, will they ?”’ queried Jig, still walking 
through her dancing steps. 

Mammy Israel grinned, and patted the 
head of Shiner. 

** You'll get pounded ’nuff, I take it,’”’ she 
said, gruffly. ‘‘ Folks are pounded into 
mince-meat in jails, you’ll find.” 

“Is they?” asked Jig, tipping up her 
head. ‘‘ Guess you’ve been there.” 

Mammy shook her head. Whether she 
had or not, there was a peculiar expression 
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upon her dark face; an unusual light in her 
keen eyes. 

** You'll have to tramp to-morrow, Miss 
Imp!” she exclaimed. ‘I won’t have you 
roundany longer. You’ll have to go off with 
your daddy.” 

cried Jig, jumping upon the 
back of a chair, and balancing herself there 
fora moment. “I just liv’s go as not. I 
don’t like this dirty nest.”’ 

The next moment she was seated quiet- 
ly, by the low, dirty, window, trying to look 
out into the filthy back yard. Mammy Israel 
grinned again, and then bent her head for- 
ward in a listening attitude. 

‘*T guess your dad’s coming,”’ she said, in 
a knowing voice, as Shiner gave a low growl 
and jumped from her lap. ‘Guess that’s 
what makes you so knocked and still, little 
bird. You know how to play your games, 
and make your tracks, don’t you, you little 
fiend? But you can’t keep my tongue still. 
T’ll tell how you threaten to run. Ill tell 
all you say, Miss Imp.”’ 

** You’ll tell, will you?” cried Jig, spring- 
ing to her side, and clasping her arm with 
her strong, bony little hand. ‘ Tell, if you 
dare, and I’ll tell dad something that will be 
the means of breaking the very neck upon 
your shoulders. J know something to tell!” 

Mammy Israel gave a quick look into the 
child’s determined face. 

‘* Will you tell, now ?” asked Jig, putting 
her lips close to her ear. ‘‘ Quick! Dad’s 
right to the door. Will you tell ?” 

No; go ’long—who wants to tell?’ was 
the dogged answer. 

‘¢ You want to,’”’ answered Jig, under her 
breath, and taking her seat by the window 
again. 

The next moment, the man known as 
Daddy Israel entered the room, bearing up- 
on his broad shoulders a huge hand-organ, 
which was partially enveloped in a green 
baize covering. He deposited his burden in 
a corner, without speaking, and then, seat- 
ing himself before the table, drew a cotton 
bag from his pocket, and. commenced count- 
ing over the gains for the day. Mammy 
Israel watched him with an eager face. Jig 
did not once take her eyes from the filthy 

yard. 

‘* Awful poor bizness,”’ began old Israel, 
at last, pocketing his money with a greedy 
hand. ‘Can’t do nothing without Jig. Jig 
must go to-morrow. Folks all are asking 
or Jig; for the gal what dances and acts; 
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the gal that sings and carries the tamb’rine. 
Oh, yes; Jig must go to-morrow. Hi, Jig! 
wake up—yer asleep ?”’ 

Jig turned around, but did not answer. 

‘* What you been doin’ to her, Mammy 
Israel ?”’ he asked, glancing towards his 
wife. ‘‘ What’s she been doin’ to you, little . 
Jig ? ” 

Jig shook her head; but Mammy Israel 
turned and squirmed in her chair as though 
she were in great distress. 

*¢ Oh, I hain’t been doin’ anything to her,”’ 
she whined, fumbling her hand about in her 
lap. Jiggy and I have been having a nice 
time here with each other; Jiggy’s been 
dancing and playing, and I’ve been watching 
her, haven’t I, Jiggy?” 

Jig showed her white teeth, and wrinkled 
up her brown forehead while mammy was 
speaking. She knew too much, however, to 
betray her, and so the woman went on. 

‘“*Old Suke giv’d me some candy, and I 
giv’d it every single stick to Jiggy, didn’t 1, 
Jiggy ? ” 

Jig nodded her head, still showing her 
white, even teeth. 

“Oh, Jiggy can dance like a top, good 
Israel. Her heels are as light as shavings, 
and she’s as quick as a fish in the water, 
ain’t you, little Jiggy ?”’ 

** Yes, that I am,”’ grinned Jig, clapping 
her hands together. ‘* Nobody can’t catch 
me, can they, mammy?”’ 

‘* No-o-o,” answered mammy, with a quirk 
of the head. 

‘And they can’t hit me, either, can 
they?” 

“ No! ” 

Contented with this, Jig looked again from 
the window, and Old Israel, suspicious that 
something was wrong, watched his wife from 
under his shaggy brows. 


CHAPTER Il. 


INDING that nothing could be learned 
by his vigilance, old Israel began to 
think about his supper; and, in a few min- 
utes the atmosphere of the little room was 
made still more stifling by the smoke and 
heat that arose from the cooking-stove, over 
which Mammy Israel was anxiously bending. 
hate bacon!’ coughed Jig, hiding 
her face in her coarse apron. ‘I wish I 
could 
Whatever the child wished, she evidently 
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thought it wiser to keep it to herself, for she 
turned her face to the low, dirty window, 
and moved her lips silently. Out in the 
wide world, out of that filthy street where so 
many miserable creatures were packed and 
crowded together, it was May, rare, sweet 
May. Inthe market places might be seen 
bunches of spring blossoms. In the trees 
upon the parks and commons, the birds sang 
in the sunshine; the sky was blue, and the 
grass green and tender. The country was 
full of flowers; clusters of lilacs trembled in 
the breeze; the fruit orchards were rich with 
clouds of delicate bloom. The maples were 
covered with crimson tassels; and by cool, 
shady brooks, and in quiet, unthought-of 
nooks, the sweet-mouthed arbutus blushed 
beneath its shelter of rough leaves. Out in 
the country, out of that loathsome place, May 
was leaving her tracks of blossoms and sun- 
shine; but there the atmosphere was always 
choked, and the bit of sky brooding over the 
narrow alley dark and misty, sunless by day 
and starless by night. 

Perhaps, Jig, as she sat silently by the 
window, was thinking of a place where the 
air was sweeter and fresher, or imagining a 
place, I should say; for, aside from the 
street, she knew little of the world at large. 
She had been in the country with her father 
several times, singing and dancing from 
doer to door, but of its cleanly homes and 
bright hearthstones she was as ignorant 
as need be. She knew that the sky was 
broad; that the grass was green, that the 
brooks and birds sang together outside of the 
city—that was all. 

*¢ Yes, Jig, we’ll go off to-morrow,” began 
old Israel, after he was well seated at the 
table. ‘‘ We'll dance and sing for ’em till 
they are tired.” 

“Yes,” answered Jig, moving stealthily 
towards the door. 

‘* Where are you goin’ to?” 

Into the yard.” 

The child answered without turning her 
head. Old Israel watched her admiringly. 

“Very smart little piece!’’ he said to 
mammy. 

“ A little fiend!’ was the retort, spoken 
in a hard, gruff way. 

**So are you!” ripped out Israel, giving 
Shiner an angry shove with his foot. 

The alley was full of children. Without 
looking to the right or the left, Jig made her 
way through them. In vain they called 
after her and caught at her dress, begging 


her to stop and play—she walked along as 
though she were deaf and blind. At the 
extreme end of the dusky court, she paused 
before a door which was more filthy—if such 
a thing could be—than those she had passed. 
Giving a quick glance up to the narrow win- 
dows, she sprang into the hall, and was just 
starting up the stairs, when a low, crooning 
voice arrested her attention. 

“ Who is it?” 

“It’s me,” faltered Jig. 

“Oh, it’s Jiggy; little black Jiggy. You 
have come to see old Suke, haven’t you?” 

‘**No, I haven’t; and I ain’t black!” an- 
swered Jig. 

‘*Ho-ho! You ain’t black! No, that you 
ain’t. You are white—jist as white as daddy 
and mammy. Come down, little crow. Per- 
haps I’1l tell you something.” 

Jig hesitated. Times without number, 
Suke had lured her into her room with that 
same indefinite promise. 

“No you won’t; you alwus say that. I 
won’t go.” 

** Oh, now, do come,” crooned the woman, 
moving closely to the foot of the stairs, and 
holding up her skinny hands. 

Jig shuffied her feet uneasily. 

“Do come,” persisted Suke, seeing that 
she hesitated. 

don’t want flouted out Jig, step- 
ping down heavily upon the next stair. ‘I 
never can go to any place, but what you nab 
me. I’m alwus getting nabbed, just coz I 
don’t want to. I won’t stay if I goin with 
ye. I won’t be nabbed long.” 

‘* No, no, no,”? answered Suke, in a voice 
that she intended should be particularly 
soothing. Not long—net long.”’ 

She hopped along and opened the door of 
her room as she spoke. Jig followed her 
slowly. 

“« Little crow’s got lame feet, hasn’t she? 
It takes her so long to walk a step or two!” 
she said, her small, gray eyes twinkling 
sharply as she spoke. 

‘**T ain’t no sort of a crow, and yer needn’t 
say I am,’ answered Jig, dragging like a 
hearse, inside the door. 

** Toot, toot, toot! Now what’s got your 
temper, pretty? Don’t you want to hear 
something ?” 

No, I don’t!’ snapped Jig. 

Where’s daddy and mammy, to-night, 
little goody ?”’ 

** Don’t know—don’t care,’ was the reply. 

“That ain’t good, little mouse! That's 
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cross. You make old Sukie want to cry and 
wheeze, when you do so.” 

‘* Cry and wheeze, I don’t care,”’ 

“Don’t you want to hear something that I 
know, little bird ?’’ reiterated Suke, putting 
her face down close to Jig’s. ‘* Wouldn’t 
you like to be a lady?” she continued, in a 
whisper. 

The child stood quite still, with her great 
eyes fixed upon Suke’s face. 

‘“*A lady—a lady in grand clothes!”’ she 
said, after a moment’s pause. ‘A lady with 
gold dinglers in my ears, shining things 
round my throat and arms, and fiddle-de- 
jigs allover my bunnit? Is that what you 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes, and a great lot more, too. A lady 
-has crackling dresses—shiny satin boots—a 
much of gold and silver; horses to ride, and 
goodies to eat—that’s it, for a lady, little 
crow!” 

Jig looked down upon her coarse dress and 
shoes, and then up through the duskiness 
into Suke’s face. 

‘* Wouldn’t you like to be a lady, little 
pretty ?’’ crooned the old woman. 

‘*Mebbe!”’ answered Jig, moving away 
from her. ‘‘I wish you’d make a light.” 

** Oh, the crow’s ’fraid, ain’t she? “Yes, 
little black shall have a light.” 

ain’t contradicted Jig. 
ain’t ’fraid o’ nothing. 
lyin’, that’s all.” 

“* Toot, toot!” said Suke, striking a match 
on the hearth. ‘‘ You’d like to be a lady 
fast ’nough, I guess.” 

What if I should ?”’ asked Jig, sulkily, 
throwing herself down upon a box, and lean- 
‘ing her head against the gray wall. 

“Oh, you might be some day, per’aps,” 
answered Suke, in an insinuating voice. 
‘*T know a way—that’s what I want to tell 
you.” 

Jig bent her head forward quickly; and 
then, as if afraid that she was betraying too 
‘much eagerness, leaned back again, and 
played with the ill-shaped hem of her 
apron. 

“You might be some day, perhaps,” 
peated Suke. ‘‘I know a way, a nice way; 
that’s what I want to tell you.” 

“Tell, then,” said Jig, still assuming an 
air of stolid indifference. 

“I’m afraid of daddy and mammy, little 
erow. They’ll kill me, if I tell.” 

Kill you!” repeated Jig, contemptuous- 
ly. ’fraid, ain’t you? ’Fraid of 


I 
I want to see if yer 


old daddy and mammy. Oh, you’re a big 
woman! ’Fraid!” 

I tell you, what'll you give me?” 
asked Suke, rubbing her hard palms togeth- 
er. ‘* Will you make me a lady, too?” 

Jig nodded; but her mouth twitched con- 
vulsively, and her eyes grew bright with 
laughter, as she looked upon the shrunken 
face and figure before her. 

‘* You’ll make me a lady!” mused the old 
hag. ‘“‘ You’ll give me piles of gold! ” 

Jig nodded again. This time her white 
teeth grew visible. She raised her brown 


hand to her mouth to hide her laughter. 
‘“* Grin, grin, if you want to—grin!”’ cried 
** T won’t tell a word, 


Suke, in sudden rage. 
not a word.” 

‘* Well, you needn’t, and I’llgo. I won’t 
be nabbed no longer,” answered Jig, spring- 
ing up from the box, and going towards the 
door. 

‘Oh, oh! toot, toot! don’t go, pretty!” 
called out Suke, suddenly changing her tac- 
tics. ‘‘Stop and Ill tell you. I know 
something about you. I know how you can 
get to be a lady.”’ 

No yer don’t—yer lyin’!”’ exclaimed Jig, 
raising the latch. 

‘*NolLain’t; ’tis true lain’t. Just stopa 
minute. Come, little crow—come and sit 
down on the box, again.” 

‘“*T won’t! I won’t! I’m going.” 

“IT know something about Daddy and 
Mammy Israel,’’ whispered the woman, go- 
ing close to Jig, as if afraid that the very 
walls would hear. ‘‘ Will you stop, now ?” 

The child’s eyes flashed, and her lips 
parted. Her hand dropped from the latch, 
and she took a single step forward. 

Stay,’ whispered Suke. ‘‘ Stay.” 

‘* Yes, if you know anything about them, 
I'll stay. I'll stay alwus if ye’ll only tell 
me!” she said, eagerly, following Suke back 
into the room again. 

** Don’t you like ’um, pretty ? Toot, toot! 
don’t you like ‘um? Don’t they feed yer? 
Don’t they work yer ?”’ 

Jig frowned. ‘ Tell me!” 
patiently. 

** Don’t you like to live with ’um, little 
crow? Didn’t you alwus live with wm?” 

“Did 1? Did I alwus?” asked Jig, 
nervously. ‘‘ Can’t yer tell me?” 

‘And if I could, what would you do? 
Give me gold and silver? Would you steal 
old Israel’s money for me some time in the 
dark ?” 
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Yes,”” answered Jig, promptly. 

‘Every bit o’ it—every silver bit—every 
copper bit ?” 

Yes—tell me.” 

‘‘ And would you help me bang mammy, 
too ? ” 

Jig hesitated. 

“* Yes, after I stoled the money, I would.” 

‘* That’s a bright little goodie. Now she’s 
like a new sixpence. Now the crow’s wuth 
something. Toot, toot! what a bright crow 
it is.” 

Then, tell persisted Jig. 

“Do you s’pose you alwus wore such rags 
as these, little birdie?’ began Suke, taking 
hold of Jig’s apron. ‘‘ Do you ’spect you 
alwus did?”’ 

**T dunno,” answered the child, glancing 
alternately at Suke and the apron. ‘If I 
didn’t, what did I wear? Did I go ’thout 
clothes ? 

** No, I guess not, goodie. I guess not. 
Do you ’spect you alwus lived in a place like 
this? Do you think you never saw’d any- 
thing but black walls, pretty ?” 

“Dunno!” replied Jig her eyes opening 
wider and wider. 

** Do you ’spect that you alwus lived with 
Daddy and Mammy Israel?” continued 
Suke, her voice sinking to a hoarse whisper. 

“Yes, if they bought me, 1 did. When I 
didn’t live with them, I guess I didn’t live 
much.” 

‘*Guess you did, goodie; guess you did— 
guess you did.” 

‘“* Where ?”’ queried Jig, in a whisper. 

**Do you know anything at all, little crow? 
Do you remember anything ?”’ asked Suke, 
giving a frightened glance towards the door. 

“Know — remember?” repeated Jig. 
‘Guess I got banged—know that; danced 
and sung—know that; pounded—know 
that!” 

‘Toot! Think hard, goodie. Don’t you 
remember nothing else ?”’ 

Jig grasped her tangled hair with both 
hands, and raised her big eyes to the ceiling. 
Suke watched her keenly. ; 

‘“‘W hat doyou remember ?”’ she asked, at 
length. 

Jig did not answer. 
more slipped away. 

‘“‘ What?” persisted Suke, pulling at her 
sleeve. ‘‘ Posies and ponds? ”’ 

Posies and ponds! ”’ repeated Jig. 
sies and ponds! Oh, how I ache! ”’ 

*“*You ache, do you, little crow? T’ll 


Two or three minutes 


Po- 


show you something that’ll make you ache 
wuss. Look here! git off ’rom that box. 
But wait; you'll steal all o’ daddy’s money 
for me—every silver bit, and every copper 
bit? ” 

“Yes,” answered Jig, drawing a quick 
breath. 

Then you’ll help me bang mammy, won’t 
you?” 

‘*-Yes, I will. Let me see.”’ 

“You are sure you'll bang mammy for 
me ?”’ 

help! said Jig, sharply. 

“ That’s it, birdie. And you’ll never tell, 
never ?” 

“Never!” gasped the child. 
see!” 

‘Yes. Now hold the light. You’ll never 
tell,”? queried Suke, in a whisper, ‘‘ never?” 
_ “ No—I—won’t—tell—I say. Now show 
me.”’ 

Suke knelt down upon the floor, and raised 
the lid of the wooden box carefully. Jig 
watched her in round-eyed wonder. At 
first there was nothing to be seen but a mass 
of old, ragged clothes. With a quick hand 
the woman pushed them aside, bringing into 
full sight, as she did so, the top of a covered 
willow basket. 

What’s that?’ asked Jig. 

“Wait and see, crow,”? was the curt 
answer. 


“Let me 


CHAPTER III. 


IG moved nearer to the box. Suke 
laughed and shook her queer little head. 
“Tt’s in a hurry, isn’t it? The goodie’s 
inahurry. Does it want to be a lady, and 
does it know that it has something to do 
first 

“Don’t wait; show it to me,” said Jig, 
nervously. ‘‘ What makes you hold on ter 
the baskit so?” 

“Time ’nough, time ’nough. Baskit’s 
safe,’’ answered Suke, sitting quite still, re- 
gardless of Jig’s wishes. 

‘*T don’t care, I’ll go, then; I won’t stay,” 
said the girl, her under lip curling percep- 
tibly. “If I go, 

‘“*What?’? demanded Suke. 
that it?” 

‘“* Didn’t say so,”’ was the sullen answer. 

‘No, no; the crow didn’t say so,” said 
Suke, in a different tone. ‘The crow likes 
old Suke; the crow won’t tell of her, coz 
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she’s going to tell it how it can be a lady. 
Toot, toot, toot! Now look, pretty.” 

Bidding the child look, was a superfluity. 
She had not once turned her eyes from the 
basket, and every moment they seemed to 
grow larger and sharper. Suke raised the 
lid of the basket, slowly, and disclosed to 
Jig a little, rough, pine box, which, to all 
appearances, was nailed fast together. 

‘“‘Hark! Didn’t you hear some one?” 
whispered the woman. ‘‘Hain’t there a 
pair of feet stopped at my door ? ” 

‘*No,” answered Jig, impatiently. 

‘“*Isn’t daddy and mammy out? Go look. 
Look sharp. Go to the out-door and look up 
the alley and down the alley.” 

Jig did as she was bidden without uttering 
a word. 

“*T can’t see nobody,” she said, coming 
back. ‘Daddy and mammy are to home.” 

Suke listened again, and then proceeded 
to move the little box from its resting place. 
Jig breathed hard and fast. 

You can’t open she said. 
you smash it?” 

“‘Smash yer head first, crow. But tell 
me, do you want to be a lady? If I should 
say that your mother was a lady, would yer 
want to be one?”’ 

‘* She wa’n’t,’”’ answered Jig, bluntly. 

‘*Oh, wa’n’t! Are you sure, goodie? Who 
giv’d you clothes to wear?” 

“Old mammy,” said Jig, clutching at her 
dirty apron, again. 

Suke looked thoughtfully towards the 
light. Her wrinkled face took on, of a sud- 
den, an expression of real anxiety. She 
grasped the box tightly in her hard hands, 
as though fearful that some one was about 
to wrest it from her. 

‘Yes, she’s born for a lady, but I must 
have gold—gold for it,” she said, to herself, 
seemingly forgetful of Jig’s presence. 
‘* Cuss the old daddy and mammy; I know; 
I'll play it, but I must have gold.” 

As she spoke, her face grew harder and 
sharper thanever. An expression of deadly 
hatred swept over it like a quick flame, then 
died gradually away, leaving her features 
darker than before. 

‘‘ What yer talking ’bout?” asked Jig, 
nudging her with her elbow. 

‘Bout you—you, the little crow that had 
a lady mother once.”’ 


‘* Yes, you, pretty, you! 


Won't 


When you com’d 
here, you wore—I know ”—— 


‘Tell me, tell me that,” cried the child, 
grasping Suke tightly by the arm. “I'll die 
if you don’t tell. I’m aching to death this 
minit; I'll scream, fight, I’ll 0-o-o-h! if 
you don’t tell.” 

** Toot, toot, toot, little crow. 
show you what’s in the box, now?” 

Jig stood without answering; but her eyes 
were large with eager entreaty. 

“Toot, don’t pinch my arm so, little 
goodie. Don’t pinch. I can’t do nothing 
when you pinch! ”’ cried Suke, wresting her 
arm away from Jig. 

‘*]’)l fight if yer don’t hurry,” said Jig, 
shutting her teeth close together. “TI 
fight, 11] scratch, and I’ll pinch.” 

** Toot, then, I’ll let yousee. The crow’ll 
fight old Sukie,—poor old Sukie!” she 
whined, working her fingers under the lid of 
the box. 

‘‘ Wheeze, I don’t care!” said Jig, cen- 
temptuously. ‘ Let me see.” 

‘¢] shall have lots of gold if you see, and 
you’ll bang mammy for me.” 

‘¢ T’ll help bang her, if you’ll only hurry! ”’ 
screamed the child, losing all patience. 

‘* Don’t holler. The crow’ll raise every- 

body. Stop screaming, goodie, and I’ll show 
you. There; look quick and sharp. See 
what you used to wear, when you was the 
child of a lady.” 
- She ripped up the cover, and held the box 
for a single second before Jig’s eyes, then 
snatched it quickly away. The child caught 
a glimpse of something white, that was all, 
but her curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch. 

‘“‘ Let me see longer,” she cried, snatching 
at the box. ‘‘ Let me see, I say!” 

You’ve seen ’nough, crow, seen ’nough,” 
answered Suke, poking the box out of 
sight. 

** No, I hain’t; I will see more!” screamed 
Jig, darting upon the old woman. “ I'll kill 
you, I’ll fight if yer don’t,” growled Jig, 
grasping Suke by thehair. I’ll”—— 

‘*Q-0-0-h, toot, o-o-o-h!’’ tuned up the 
woman. ‘Git out, git off, you fiend of a 
crow! Yer scalping me.” 

‘“‘ Give me the box, then.” 

‘“* No, I won’t, you brazen; no, I won’t, 
yer picking crow. Toot, toot, how like the 
deuce you pull. Oh, oh!” 

‘“¢ Let me see, you old cheat! Let me see, 
and I won’t pull. If yer don’t, I'll kick!” 

The words had hardly escaped from Jig’s 
lips, when she commenced pushing her toes 
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‘into Suke’s back, as mercilessly as she had 
into Shiner’s ribs a few hours before. 


“ Hi-yi-jig-jig-jig, 
This is the way to hold a pig!” 

sang the impish creature, keeping time with 
her feet and hands. The song was joined 
in by Suke, who commenced giving vent to 
a series of little, short, sharp screams. As 
her voice was raised to its highest pitch, the 
door of the room was softly opened, and a 
pale-faced little girl came iuto the room. 
At sight of the strange tableau, she held up 
both hands in astonishment. 

‘Dear, dear me! What it, Sukie—what 
is it, Jig?’’ she exclaimed, looking from 
one to the other. “I’m sorry,” she added, 
in a low, soft tone, resting her hand on Jig’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ What are you doing?” 

“Kicking and pulling,’ answered Jig, 
bravely, and immediately lowered her eyes 
from little Elsa’s white face to the floor. 

‘* What are you doing, Sukie?”’ was the 
next question, asked in the same gentle way. 

“Gittin’ bused and kicked fer my kind 
doings,’’ said old Suke, rubbing her eyes 
with a very dirty handkerchief. ‘It’s all 


Jig. She wants to kill me, and bang me, 


coz I’m her friend 

*“*She’s lyin’, interrupted Jig. 
made me bang her, coz she wouldn’t— 
-wouldn’t 

Wouldn’t what?” queried Elsa, draw- 
ing one of Jig’s hands between both her 
‘own. 

Jig glanced towards old Suke. She shook 
her head fiercely, and began rocking back 
and forth on the floor. 

**T don’t want to tell,’’ answered Jig, low- 
_ering her eyes again. 

Again little Elsa looked from one to the 
other, trying to comprehend the cause of 
their difficulty. But both turned their faces 
‘from her, and remained silent. 

* Come up-stairs with me, Jig,’’ said Elsa, 
taking a step forward, and pulling at Jig’s 
hand. ‘I have been waiting for you ever 
and ever so long.” 

“‘She nabbed me, and I couldn’t go,” an- 
swered Jig, a little spitefully. ‘I wanted to 
‘go before it was half dark.” 

The children were just stepping from the 
door, when old Suke raised a loud outcry, 
‘moaning and groaning as though her heart 
were breaking. 

“Yelll’? exclaimed Jig, as Elsa stopped 
short. ‘ Yell, J don’t care!”’ 


‘softly. 
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“Don’t do so, Jig,’ whispered Elsa, 
“hear the poor thing.” 

“Guess I can’t help hearing,” laughed Jig, 
putting her fingers to her ears, and shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“The lily’s going off ’thout sayin’ any- 
thing to old Suke!’? moaned the woman, 
nestling her face in her handkerchief. 
“The lily hates me, coz the black crow 
does. ” 

I don’t hate you, and Jig doesn’t,”’ 
Elsa answered, putting her pale face down 
close to hers. ‘‘ You don’t hate her, do 
you?” she continued, turning to Jig. 

** Yes, I do; and I’m going off to-morrow. 
Hope I’ll never come back ag’in; hope I'll 
never see her anyhow—that’s what I hope.” 

‘‘Going to-morrow; hates old Suke!” 
moaned the wily creature. ‘‘ Oh, toot, toot, 
toot! I'll never see the crow again; never 
never!” 

‘* Never ought to,” retorted Jig, crossing 
her feet and balancing herself on the tips of 
her toes. 

Little Elsa’s cheeks flushed, and an ex- 
pression of real anxiety rested for a moment 
upon her face; but only for a moment—the 
next she was like sunshine again, bright and 
cheery. 

** Jig will come back again; Jig don’t 
mean it,’’ she whispered in the ear of Suke. 
“Don’t cry. I'll come again in the morn- 
ing. ‘Jig’ll say good-by; I know she 
will.” 

** Toot, toot! No she won’t; no she won’t 
say a word to poor old Suke.”’ 

‘*Say good-by to her, Jig,” pleaded Elsa, 
You are going off, say it now.” 

**Good-by, and I’m glad of it,” called the 
little witch, balancing herself towards the 
door, as she spoke. ‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder if 
yer didn’t see me, nor never got a chance to 
nab me again. I’ve got two feet, and per- 
’aps Pll 

** Don’t,’ whispered Elsa, quickly. 

I’ll dance ’um off,” added Jig. 
I do, I can’t come back.” 

The twochildren went up the dark, rickety 
stairway together. Old Suke listened till 
their light footsteps died away upon the sec- 
ond landing; then she arose and hopped 
towards the open door. For a a few mo- 
ments she listened silently, then she began 
muttering to herself, and beating her hard 
fists together. 

** Gold, toot, gold! Guess I hain’t worked 
all these years for nothing. There’ll be a 
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squirming and fighting when I tell; but I 
never found it out to keep still—not I. 
She’d like to be a lady, and I come nigh 
‘showing her something that would make 
her eyes bigger than ever, the crow! Toot! 
I'll have piles of money yet. But the pretty 
mustn’t go to-morrow. She must bring me 
old Israel’s silver bits fust—what am I cack- 
lin’ ?”’ 

_. She asked the question of herself, sudden- 
ly, and straightway turned into the room 
again. Perhaps it occurred to her that 
‘some one might be listening, some one 
shrouded by the darkness, that she could 
not see. She did not latch her door, but 
stationed herself behind it, preserving un- 
broken silence for a full half-hour. She 
‘looked so strange and witchlike standing 
there, her eyes twinkling, her hard mouth 
firmly shut, the flesh so wrinkled at its 
corners that it seemed to lie in folds, the 
scraggy neck bent forward unnaturally, as if 
it were trying to work itself free from the 
stooping shoulders that supported it. She 
seemed so old, so wrinkled, and, indeed, so 
full of evil cunning and wicked malice, that 
it was a hard thing to imagine that she had 
ever been young; that in her whole lifetime 
her heart and head had been free from subtle 
intrigues and wily schemings. 

When she was convinced that no one had 
been listening to her outspoken soliloquy, 
she withdrew from her hiding-place, and 
hopped back and forth across the room. 
Hopped, for no human being who was not 
trying to imitate the locomotion of a frog or 
toad, ever moved about as she did. Her 
feet were not oddly formed, forcing her to 
this peculiar movement. They were like 
other feet, good in their proportions, and 
perfect in their make-up. Throughout the 
alley she was known as “ Hopping Suke,”’ 
an appellation which, by the way, she did 
not submit to with a very good grace. 

** No, the crow mustn’t leave me to-mor- 
row,’’ she began again. ‘‘I must have the 
gold, the silver bits. Won’t the old curs 
whine and whimper when they lose it? Ah! 
good for old Suke; she owes it to’um. She 
knows what she’s got to do to ’um ’fore she 
steps out of the world. She’s got something 
wuss than curses for their heads; something 
tougher than blows. She hates ’um—oh, 
how she hates ’um! Toot, toot, toot! But 
I must nab the crow when she comes down; 
I must wait for her, and she hates ’um as 
much asI do. What eyes she has got in her 


around sharply. 


high head! 
me!” 

Upon a low, miserable bed, opposite the 
door, old Suke threw herself to await Jig’s 
return. But the hours went along slowly, 
the lamp burned dimly, and before she was 
conscious of sleepiness or weariness, she was 
away off in the land of dreams. Dreams— 
what must they have been to her? 


Toot! She’s the one to help 


CHAPTER IV. 


LSA’S home was bare and destitute of 
the common comforts of life, yet there 
was an air of neatness and refinement about 


‘it. Inthe window—and there was but one— 


a rose-tree, starred with crimson blossoms, 
gave out its tender fragrance. Over the 
rough mantel a pictured face hung, in a 
plain, unvarnished, wooden frame. To be 
sure, it was little better than a wood-cut, 
but, nevertheless, it was a picture, and in 
nowise out of place with its surroundings. 
On one side of the room a table sat, minus 
one leaf. Opposite these was a thin, 
starved-looking bed, which, thin and lean as 
it was, seemed altogether too heavy for the 
shaky bedstead which upheld it. There 
were no chairs in the apartment; small 
wooden boxes, pasted over with newspapers, 
served in their stead. But the uncarpeted 
floor was cleanly swept, and the covering of 
the lank bed smooth andtidy. The one cur- 
tainless window was free from dirt, although 
there was scarcely a whole pane of glass to 
be found in it. 

‘* We'll have to sit in the dark, because 
we haven’t any light,” said Elsa, as she led 
the way into the room. ‘ We can go close 
to the window and look out; perhaps we can 
see a star.”’ 

‘“‘There ain’t no stars,” answered Jig, 
holding fast to Elsa’s hand. “If they was, 
what good would they do?” she continued, 
feeling disposed, as older persons many 
times have, to take the most unfavorable 
view of everything. 

‘* Oh, we could see, and then the stars are 
so bright and pretty,”’ replied Elsa, sooth- 
ingly. 

‘* Where’s yer aunt?” Jig asked, looking 
““Won’t she come ’fore 
long, and sead me off?” 

‘Why, Aunt Jane never sent you off,’ 
replied Elsa, in a grieved voice. ‘‘ She’s 
good, and she likes you; she does, truly.” © 
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**No, she don’t; she-hates me. And I 
hate old Suke, and daddy and mammy, 
and 


‘“*Me?’’ queried Elsa, getting ready to 


ery. 

“No, I don’t; I like you, and I’m going 
to tell you something, coz you’ll never tell. 
I’m going to run away! ”’ 

The child gave utterance to her cherished 
secret in a low, impressive tone. Its im- 
portance she scemed to realize fully. 

“* Are you sure, certain sure that you will 
asked Elsa, in awhisper. ‘‘ Do you 
want to go ever so much; and won’t you get 
hungry?” 

don’t care if Ido; I'll go—I’ll run. I 
won't be banged; I hate daddy and mammy. 
I want to bea lady. Do you know what a 
lady are?” 

** Aunt Jane is a lady,”’ Elsa replied, zeal- 
ously. 

‘*No, I don’t mean her; I mean a real, 
great lady, with lots o’ money and gold and 
a big house ? ”’ 

“* Aunt Jane used to have a big house, 
once,” answered Elsa, proudly. 

“ Did ! ” 

That one word from Jig’s lips expressed 
volumes. She had heard the same a score 
of times, but never before had given it the 
least thought. 

“Yes; and it was full of everything that 
was pretty and nice and grand. J used to 
live with her.” 

“Did! And did you have chairs, as many 
as you wanted to sit in?” asked Jig, eagerly. 

‘“* Yes, and a great many more; and they 
were all covered with velvet, and made soft 
just like pillows.” 

‘* Why didn’t you stay there?”’ was Jig’s 
next query. 

**Coz I couldn’t. 
Aunt Jane said.” 

‘* What! and the chairs ?” 

** Yes, every chair; and we got to be very 
poor,” Elsa said, in a low voice. 

‘* Was that what made you come here to 
live? Do all poor folks live in this alley?” 

‘““We hadn’t any better place, and we 
couldn’t help it.” 

The children sat together without speak- 
ing, for some minutes afterthis. The house 
swarmed with inhabitants, and as they grew 
silent, all manner of sounds fell upon their 
ears—the crying of children; the coarse 
wrangling of men and women; the moving 
of heavy feet; the slamming of doors; the 


The house was sold, 
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shoving about of furniture; and, now and 
then, a peal of laughter, joined by snatches 
of ribald song. 

“You'll learn to read if you do run away, 
won’t you, Jig?”’ asked Elsa, her thoughts 
breaking out into sudden speech. 

“Yes, I will, certain,” answered Jig. 
“I’m sure I will,” she added, as if afraid 
that her first affirmation was not sufficiently 
strong. 

Jig nestled her head down upon Elsa’s 
shoulder as she spoke. Hard and destitute 
of feeling as she had been taught to appear, 
every sign of affection, from her earliest re- 
membrance, spit and scoffed at, underneath 
the outward bravado there was a strong, 
true current of love and tenderness. To be 
sure, it seemed to her—and she could not 
help it—something to be ashamed of, some- 
thing weak and puerile ; and when Elsa drew 
her arm about her waist, it was several mo- 
ments before Jig yielded to the impulse of 
her own heart, and covered the pale face of 
her little friend with kisses. 

“Tll give you my little book before you 
go away, and then you can read your sylla- 
bles over every day, said Elsa. 

‘But I sha’n’t have anybody to tell me 
how; nobody in the world!” Jig answered. 

‘“‘ Poor little Jig, not even Jack! Ain’t 
Jack good, Jig?” 

Jig ducked her head, and said ‘ Yes,” 
very faintly. Jack was a newsboy of thir- 
teen, who lived on the opposite side of the 
alley—a firm friend of Elsa and herself. 

“‘He’s coming, I guess, to-night, before 
Aunt Jane comes home, faltered Elsa. 

“ Is ? ” 

‘¢ And you must tell him all about running 
away; poor Jack! ”’ 

Jig hesitated. 

What for?” she asked. 

“Poor Jack!” reiterated Elsa. 
ought to know. He’ll be so sorry.” 

** No, he won’t; he’ll be glad. ’Coz, Elsa, 
I sha’n’t get nabbed or banged any more. 
When I get rich, I can come back after you 
both.” 

‘‘But you mustn’t do that! Old Israel 
Potter will catch you. Oh, you mustn’t ever 
do that in the world!” 

guess they couldn’t!”? Jig exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘*Can’t I fight and pinch and 
scratch and kick, now—and couldn’t I fight 
and pinch and scratch and kick a great deal 
more when I got growed big? Couldn’t 1? 
If I got to be a lady, couildn’t 1?” 


“He 
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** Ladies don’t do such things,” answered 
Elsa, demurely. ‘‘ Aunt Jane don’t; and 
she never did.” 

“Don’t? Then I won’t never be one! I 
won’t be one, if I have to stop kicking and 
pinching and scratching. ’Coz, if I did, 
what could I do when I was banged and 
thumped? 

“Oh, ladies don’t get banged and thumped, 
ever,’’ answered Elsa. 

** What do they do, I’d like to know ?” 

“They are good and still and pleasant. 
They wear pretty clothes, and keep sweet 
and bright all day long.”’ 

Jig clasped her hands together, and was 
silent for a moment. : 

‘“‘Ain’t you a lady, Elsa ?”’ she asked, sud- 
‘denly. 

“I? Oh, dear,no. I—don’t talk so, Jig! ” 

‘*Could Hopping Suke ever be a lady, I 
wonder?” inquired Jig, beginning to laugh. 
‘***Coz she wants to be.”’ 

Elsa did not answer. Instead, she said, 
demurely, “‘I believe I can hear Jack com- 
ing,’’ but a roguish light crept up to her blue 
eyes. They both listened intently for a mo- 
ment; and the next, Jack’s step was heard 
at the door, and his hand upon the latch. 

“It’s darker than thunder!” exclaimed 
the boy, as he entered the room. ‘“ Miss 
Blue-eyes, where be you ?”’ 

“Tm here. Aunt Jane’s gone off with 
her work, and 

“The lights are all gone,’”’ added the boy, 
quickly. ‘Guess I’ll run down to the gro- 
cery and spend my three cents for a candle;”’ 
and before Elsa could interpose, he was half 
way down the stairs. He was not absent 
long. When he returned, he struck a light, 
and as he did so, discovered Jig crouched 
down by the window. 

“Oh, you're here, then, Miss—Miss— 
Crow! That’s what the hopper calls you, 
ain’t it, Jig?” 

Jig pouted her lips, but did not answer. 
She bent her head forward, and her thick, 
black hair fell over her face. 

‘* What a shaggy head you’ve got,’’ teazed 
Jack. ‘It's like a dog’s head; say, Jig, do 
you hear? Where’s daddy and mammy to- 
night? have yer slipped ’um?”’ 

“Don’t plague poor Jig, Jack,’’ pleaded 
Elsa, her lip trembling. ‘* You’ll be sorry 
if you do.” 

What for, shall I? Make her look up, 
Elsa, so I can see her face. What’s the 
matter?” 


‘with daddy to-morrow. 


‘* She’ll never tell you, if you act so, Jack. 
She’ll never look at you again.” 

“Yes she will, too,” protested Jack. 
‘‘Ain’t I the boy that’s helped her out of 
rows a great lot of times? She won’t huff 
off and never look at me again, IJ know. 
Will you, Jig? ” 

Jig raised her face towards the light. It 
was flushed and heated; from it her eyes 
shone out more brightly than ever. 

What eyes!”” gasped Jack. ‘‘ They’re 
as big as a p’liceman’s watch.” 

As he said this, Jig got up from the floor, 
and walked straight towards the door, with- 
out looking to the right or the left. 

“No, you don’t, Miss Jig,” said Jack, 
placing himself directly before her. ‘Guess 


I'd stay awhile. Elsa’s going to cry, if you 


« She ain’t, neither. I want to go home!” 
said Jig, spitefully. ‘‘Good-by; and now 
let me go,”’ she continued, trying to pass 


him. 
‘“*What’s the good-by for?” inquired 
Don’t plague her, 


Jack, wonderingly. 

** Don’t; don’t do so. 

Jack. You'll always be sorry if you do. 
Poor Jig’s going to run off!” 

Run off—faugh!”’ said Jack. You’re 
foolin’! Id like ter see Jig run offl 
Where’d she go to, and what would become 
of her? Where would she sleep nights? 
What would she eat-days? And, besides, 
that old daddy and mammy of hers would 
track her like demons. Say, Jig!”’ 

Jig stood quite still, looking thoughtfully 
down to the floor. 

‘*T don’t care. I can sleep on the ground 
and starve. I won’t stay here any longer! 
I won’t be banged and ’bused; and I won’t 
run round any more with an old hand-organ, 
I won’t !”’ 

“That’s spunk, little Jig!’? answered 
Jaek, taking off his worn hat, and giving a 
quick scratch at his head. ‘‘ When are you 
going?” 

‘“* When I can git a chance. I’m going 
When we’re ’way 
off together, Ill run.” 

‘Run? Yes, but he’ll catch you. When 
will you come back ?”’ 

‘* Don’t know as never. Now let me go.” 

‘*Won’t you come again in the morn- 
ing?” asked Elsa, wiping her eyes. 

‘* No,” answered Jig, stolidly, turning her 
back that she might not see her cry. 

‘* Here’s the little book to read in, then. 
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Keep it always, and remember poor Elsa.” 

‘* And here’s my old wallet,” said Jack, 
trying to be very brave; “ it’s all I’ve got.” 

Jig took the book and wallet, and wrapped 
them carefully in her apron together. Then 
she glanced over her poor clothing, as if 
searching for a gift forthem, Her hair fell 
over her face again. With aswift motion of 
her strong little hand, she tore a lock of it 
from her head, and held it out to them. 

“T hain’t got nothing else—it’s shaggy 
and homely like a dog’s; but you can have 
‘it—it’s mine.”’ 

With this the child sprang from the door, 
and down the dark stairway, unmindful of 
_the pleadings of Elsa and Jack. When she 
stood at the head of the lower flight of stairs, 
she thought, suddenly, of Suke and her 
secret, 

‘““If I could only find the box, myself, 
and take it away with me! ”’ she whispered, 
under her breath. “If I could get into 
Suke’s room, some way!’ 

She crept softly down the stairs. A faint 
light streamed out into the dark hall. Suke’s 
‘door was ajar. Tiptoeing closely to it, she 
peered in through the narrow opening. Old 
Suke was lying on her bed asleep. Drop- 
.ping upon her hands and knees, Jig pushed 


[To be continued.]} 


her way into the room. 


Suke breathed long 
and heavily. Jig stopped a moment, to make 
sure that she had not aroused her, then went 


forward again. Creeping stealthily along 
like a cat, she gained, at last, the side of the 
large box, in which the coveted treasure was 
lying. Just as she raised her hand to push 
the cover aside, Suke started up, looking 


‘wildly about her. Jig dropped flat upon her 


face, quieting the very beating of her heart, 
fearful that it might betray her. 

** Guess it’s late, and old Suke has slept. 
Toot, toot! Ill lock my door. Toot! 
Where’s the crow ?” 

The old woman hopped to the door, and 
turned the key in the rusty lock. 

** Toot! old Suke slept; but she hasn’t lost 
her silver bits, not she. Toot! where’s my 
pretty—where’s my lily? Toot! ”’ 

She rubbed her eyes, and then peered 
eagerly about the room; first in one corner, 
then fn another, then towards the box, be- 
hind which Jig was lying. 

‘*Guess I’ll put out my light, and go to 
bed. Old Suke wants to sleep.” 

She drew the key from the door and put it 
under her pillow; puffed out her light, and 
without undressing, hopped upon the bed 
again. Jig was caught! 


ETHOUGHT I saw the Old Year, bent and 


gray 
Pass like a flitting shadow from the land; 
He bore no sceptre, emblem of his sway, 
But feebly grasped a rude staff in his hand. 


And as he tottered toward a mighty throng 

__ Of shades as dim as he himself had grown, 

There rose upon my ear the voice of song, 
Solemn and sweet,—a requiem in tone. 


The portals of the past had opened wide, _ 
Moved by the power of an unseen hand, 

And guardian angels stood on either side, 
With faces strangely calm and sweetly bland. 


And as I gazed I saw a long, long train 
Follow the Old Year and the picture fill; 
Grief that is past, and hopes that were in vain, 
And joys that now no more the bosom thrill. 


But suddenly the vision seemed to fade, 
The sweet yet mournful music died away ; 

And where across my path had been a shade 
The glory of a wondrous brightness lay. 


I looked, and saw the misty folds that shroud 
The secrets of the future from our ken 
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Part like the breaking of a tempest cloud 
When light and beauty clothe the world again. 


The young year, beaming, beautiful and gay, 
Smiled on me with a promise full and sweet; 

And ah! such influence who could gainsay ? 
Or fail to trust the words such lips repeat? 


Hail to the New Year, that for some is fraught 
With youth and health and blessings manifold ; 

For some with nobler life and freer thought, 
And with a glimpse of Heaven for the old. 


Who knows what precious rivilege will come 
To gild with joy’s own brightness all the year? 
Who knows what wer hearts will find a home 
That now are wanderers and oppressed with fear? 


The bird that flutters on with wounded wing 
Finds time a healer, and aloft can soar 

When come again the rosy days of spring, 
To sing as sweetly as it sang before. 


The future beckons, and the past is not; 

The sunshine brightens and the sky is clear; 
Be every bitter pang of grief forgot 

In joyous welcome of another year! 
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PEARLING. 


N Shakespeare makes Clarence talk 
of seeing at the bottom of the sea 
“ Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,” 
he gives expression to the old world idea 
that the ocean concealed strange treasures 
in its depths. Probably this idea had its 
origin in exaggerated accounts of the eastern 
pearl-fisheries. Pearls are, in fact, the only 
gems drawn from the depths of the sea, un- 
less coral shells for cutting cameos can be 
counted as such. The real treasures of 
ocean are those that are gathered in such 
marvelous abundance by the fisherman’s net; 
and they bring in from the sea more valuable 
spoils than all the pearling fleets of the 
world. 

But while the fisherman’s net seems very 
prosaic, there is something of romance about 
pearling; 80, at least, it seems to us; but to 
those engaged in the actual work, it soon be- 
comes as monotonous and maiter-of-fact a 
There is, however, 


business as any other. 
always just the chance of a big “ find;” but 
even here the popular mind is full of exag- 


gerations. Thus, the author of ‘ Festus” 
talks of the “‘ two points in the adventure 
of a diver,”— 

‘One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 

One, when a prince, he rises with his pearl.” 

But pearls are not diamonds, and single 
pearls that are in themselves a fortune, are 
rare indeed; what is more, the case is rarer 
still where they would become the diver’s 
property. Pearling has now been organized 
into a regular business, in which the diver 
works for a fixed pay, and what is found in 
the shells he brings up belongs to his em- 
ployer. 

The oldest pearl-fishery in the world is 
that which has been worked from time im- 
memorial on the shores of Ceylon and the 
opposite coast of Southern India; but at 
the present day the region where the pearl- 
ing business is carried on most systemati- 
cally and successfully lies more to the east- 
ward, in the seas between the north-western 
coast of Australia on the south and Borneo 
and the Philippines on the uorth. 

Pearling began on the Australian coast 
not quite twenty years ago, and, like many 


great and successful enterprises, it began 
in a very small way. At first, the shells 
were simply picked up on reefs left dry at 
low water; then rowboats with a few native 
divers began to work in the shallows near 
the shore. Now, the work is carried on in 
deep water by a considerable number of 
schooners and other smaller craft which can 
venture out of sight of land in search of 
shell-bearing reefs. The work can be car- 
ried on for only about six months in the 
year. The stormy season with its occasion- 
al hurricanes, puts an effectual stop to pearl- 
ing, and at that period of the year the pearl- 
ers find some work on shore, generally 
sheep-farming. In the fine weather, the 
pearling fleet is at work at various points 
along the two thousand miles of coast from 
the North-west Cape to Torres Strait. The 
day’s work on board a pearling schooner is a 
hard one. Her crew usually consists of a 
few white men—made up of the owner and 
his partners, and, perhaps, some hired 
hands—and a much larger number of black 
men, these being, generally, native Austra- 
lian divers, though, on some of the ships, 
Malays, Soolorese, and other natives of the 
Indian Archipelago are employed. The day 
begins at six A. M., when the pearl-shells 
collected on the previous day are examined. 
The shells are opened and cleared out, the 
body of the fish being carefully examined 
for pearls, the best of which are usually 
found wholly or partly imbedded in its soft 
substance. The shell itself is carefully 
scrutinized for pearls adhering to it; and, if 
there are any suspicious-looking blisters on 
its surface, it is split up with a chisel, the 
result sometimes being the discovery of a 
pearl imbedded in the coats of the shell. 
Pearl-finding, is, of course, very uncertain 
work. Sometimes hundreds of shells may 
be opened without finding anything. But 
the pearler has the consolation of knowing 
that even in such a case his work is not labor 
lost. As the shells are cleaned, they are 
piled up on the deck, to be packed, later on, 
in big barrels, to be sent to England. 

And here, as in so many other things, slow 
and sure gains ultimately bring in more than 
chance strokes of good luck, and the pearl- 
shells pay better than the pearls. Thas, in 
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1883, while the value of the shells raised was 
thirty thousand, three hundred pounds, the 
value of the pearls was only six thousand 
pounds. 

After the work of cleaning and searching 
the shells has been completed, there is a 
substantial breakfast, and then the day’s 
fishing begins. The boats are manned, the 
full complement for a schooner being half a 
dozen. Each boat carries a white man, and 
a number of black divers. The white man 
sculls the boat, and superintends the day’s 
work; the divers plunging in, coming up 
with the shells held in their hands, or 
grasped with the toes, or sometimes un- 
der the arm. They climb into the boat, 
rest awhile, and then go down again. The 
day’s work lasts eight hours. Each diver’s 
shells are piled apart in the boat, for they 
are paid by piecework. The diver works 
well if one dive in eight produces a pair of 
shells—that is, one shellfish; and his day’s 
take will range from ten to twenty-five. A 
man has been known to bring up a hundred 
in a day, but this would be exceptionally suc- 
cessful diving. 

Late in the afternoon, the boats pull back 
to the schooner; perhaps they have been as 
much as six miles away from her during the 
day. The shells are piled on the deck, the 
number brought by each diver being noted 
to his credit. The boats are cleaned and 
secured for the night, and then there is din- 
ner, after which the blacks set to work to’ 
clean ooze, mud, etc., off the shells. The 
opening of them is done by the white men in 
the morning. 

Mr. Streeter, whose book on pearls con- 
tains a rich store of information on the 
modern fisheries, keeps a number of schoon- 
ers employed in pearling on the Australian 
coast. His fleet was specially built for the 
purpose, and have not only worked on the 
old fishing-grounds, but they have made suc- 
cessful prospecting voyages for the discovery 
of new haunts of the pearl-oyster. His 
agents have also introduced the use of the 
diving dress, one of the chief advantages of 
which is that it completely does away with 


the peril from sharks. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, the old methods seem still to hold 
their own in the fleet, and most of the work 
is still done by naked, native divers. 

Some of the best divers employed by Mr. 
Streeter, come from the Sooloo Archipelago, 
between Borneo and the Philippines, where 
there is a very successful native fishery. 
Here the natives employ several ingenious 
devices for getting the oysters out of water 
too deep for diving. One of the simplest of 
these is a kind of wooden rake, with long, 
curved teeth, which is sunk to the bottom 
by means of a heavy stone, and then towed 
after a canoe, and hauled up occasionally to 
be examined. 

The oyster lies on the bottom of the sea 
with his shell slightly open, which closes 
with a grip like a vice on anything that is 
put into it. Thus, if any of the teeth of 
the rake enter the opening of a shell, the 
oyster seizes it immediately, and holds on to 
it till he is forcibly pulled off in the boat. 
Young pearl-divers not unfrequently come 
up with oysters gripping their fingers in this 
way. The older men know better how to 
handle the shell with safety. 

America possesses pearl-fisheries in the 


West Indies and the Gulf of California; but, 


at present, the best pearling-ground of the 
world is the sea-bottom to the northof Aus- 
tralia. Most of the pearls now supplied to 
the European market come from there. The 
supply from India and Ceylon seems to 
have fallen off; it is largely absorbed by 
India itself, where the numerous native 
courts alone absorb a considerable quantity 
of pearls. The old fisheries of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf produce but little now. 
The north-west Australian coast, and cer- 
tain portions of the Indian Archipelago will, 
probably, long be the happy hunting-ground 
of the pearler. A pearl weightng forty 
grains was found in the Montebello Archi- 
pelago on December 26, 1884. This magnifi- 
cent pearl is of the finest quality ever seen. 
It is perfect in shape; and, it may be added, 
came from a very inferior shell. 
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TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 


BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


E were all seated round the fire, toward 

the close of one Christmas day, in 

that delightful half-light when it would be 

positively sacrilegious to light either gas or 

candles. The coals had settled down into 

that red glow which just sheds a warm tinge 

upon the faces of the half-circle gathered 

around the hearth, and leaves the remainder 
of the room in obscurity. 

Now and then a sudden flash of light 
pounces into the farther corner of the room 
to see what those busy little fellows—the 
mice—are doing. For an instant, a smile, 
painful and forced, flickers upon the stolid 
countenance of a carved oak table leg, or a 
periwigged and lace-ruffled ancestor in a 
gold-laced waistcoat, glares out of his frame, 
and then, as if ashamed at being caught 
eavesdropping, sneaks back into the shadow 
again. 

There is a merry twinkle in the bright, 
steel eye of the tongs—some untidy male has 
propped him up in the corner—and he evi- 
dently seems highly amused at something. 
The poker, on the contrary, looks uncom- 
promisingly severe and respectable, as all 
pokers, with a proper sense of their immense 
importance and dignity should. He looks 
upon the tongs as a mere trifler, a review 
soldier, a despicable sinecurist; whereas he 
is a warrior, always under fire. 

As we are also in the secret, we will di- 
vulge to the reader the cause of Mr. Tongs’s 
mirth, on the express condition that he, or 
she, promises not to tell anybody else. You 
promise? Well, then, one of the young 
men, taking advantage of the gloaming, is 
squeezing the hand of his fair neighbor be- 
hind his back, and she, pretty creature! all 
unconscious of the fact, is looking the tongs 
full in the face with a look of injured inno- 
cence. He catches my eye, and winks in 
the boldest manner imaginable at my fair 
companion; and then, his feelings getting 
beyond his control, he slips down into the 
fender with a loud clatter. 

A dead silence had fallen upon us—a si- 
lence in which all were intent upon studying 
the faces in the fire which their fancy con- 
jured up. One saw the face of some dear, 
loved one, who had crossed that dark and 


mysterious river—Death. One saw the face 
of a loved one who did not know a heart was 
aching for him, and would be his for the 
asking. One saw in the glowing coal the 
happy face of one who sat beside her. Some 
saw faces, once dear, which had proved 
fairer than their owner’s hearts were true. 
Some the ideal of their dreams; and all 
something pleasant, for when the firelight 
leapt up so questioningly into the ruddy 
faces round, as if saying, ‘‘ Do you see the 
face you seek?” the answer was evidently 
satisfactory, for all looked happy and con- 
tent. To put the matter tersely, in the 
beautiful words of Wordsworth, we were all 


‘In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts, 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.” 


A good, cheerful fire like this will never 
engender disagreeable thoughts. If you 
seek the face of your bitterest enemy, with 
your mind filled with thoughts of vengeance, 
wait till the wind is whistling outside, till 
the fair, fresh young faces have left the fire- 
side; wait until some fresh coal is put on! 
Then sit alone, and gloat over the past. 
Then the fire will yield you enough of bitter 
memories and melancholy as will make you 
look over your shoulder, and regard that 
venerable, but scowling ancestor with sus- 
picion, and make you wish the furniture 
would not assume such awkward shapes in 
the half light. 

Suddenly a voice broke the stillness, and 
we all return to things mundane with a 
start. The young lady immediately became 
conscious of the hand speaking so eloquently 
to her, and a sly glance at her companion, 
accompanied by a maidenly blush and a 
slight, returning pressure of the aggressor’s 
hand, were the outward and visible signs of 
her indignation. Grandfather, who had 
been slumbering peacefully in his arm-chair, 
peered forth from the shadow, and inquired 
whether he had been asleep. Upon being 
laughingly assured that he had so fallen 
away in grace, he was sleepily incredulous, 
and again relapsed into the arms of Morphe- 
us. Grandmother gently laid a silk handker- 
chief over his face, and folded her hands in 
her lap again. Itis the sole occupation of 


. 


grandmothers, this folding of hands and 
looking stupid. 

That sacrilegeous voice has demanded a 
story from the lady in the opposite arm- 
chair, who, after many protestations and 
excuses, and a great deal of urging from the 
young folk, consented to tell us one. 

‘Is it to be a love story?” is the general 
exclamation, upon learning that the fort has 
capitulated. 

The lovers exchanged glances and smiled; 
the lady looked across at her spouse, who 
was, also, fast asleep, and answered :— 

‘¢ Yes, it is a love story; not a very roman- 
tic or exciting one, but perfectly true.” 

The brass fire-dogs looked at one another 
as if they would like to poke each other play- 
fully in the ribs, and were only restrained 
by the presence of the ladies. They had 
listened to so many true stories, that I don’t 
wonder at their being a little sceptical; but 
the fire seemed to wax more jolly and warm, 
and gleamed up impatiently into the lady’s 
face, and showed us a plump little body, 
once evidently a very beautiful woman, and 
still attractive. 


We lived next door to each other, a 
musical voice began, and were both father- 
less. He had two sisters. I was an only 
child. We had known each other for years, 
when he was an awkward “sixth form” 
boy, and I was still in short frocks, and 
addicted to dolls, and our mothers always 
regarded itasamatch. I had never thought 
of him in any other light than as a very dear 
friend—almost as a brother. His features 
were very plain. I was the acknowledged 
belle of the locality, and thought not a little 
of myself. I was very fond of dress and the 
glitter of a London season; he was a stu- 
dent and avoided society. 

One morning, very early, he came as his 
own postman, with a letter, and asked to be 
allowed to wait for an answer. 

It was a proposal! Here was a strange 
conquest to make, I thought, as I-hurried 
down to receive my visitor en déshabillé in 
the morning-room. 

‘Really, Mr. Denham saw his face 
fall at the formal coldness of my words— 
really, this is very sudden—very unexpect- 
ed. I never looked upon you asa possible— 
that is, I always regarded you as a brother; 
but I—well, I’m very much honored by your 
proposal—very much obliged to you, and— 
all that—but 
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“But you cannot love me? Does it 
seem so strange that. I, who have known you 
80 many years, who have admired your 
goodness and virtue, should, at last, feel a 
passion for yeu—should crave you for my 
own? Tell me, is there any hope for me? 
You cannot learn to love me, you can give 
me nohope?”’ . 

‘I’m afraid it would be dishonorable in . 
me to bid you hope, when ’?—— 

‘* There is some one else?”’ 

I, in my turn, studied the carpet. I heard 
him murmur something about ‘‘ Happiness— 
hope you—good-morning,” looked up, and 
placed my hand in his outstretched palm. _ 

‘*T am very sorry to have given you pain, 
Mr. Denham. I hope we shall remain good 
friends, and that you will find some one 
more worthy of the honor you would confer 
upon me.”’ 

**God bless you!” was all he could trust 
himself to reply. He bowed his head in 
answer, and was gone. 

‘¢ When I heard the front door close upon 
him, and, peeping from behind the curtain, 
saw his tall form retreating down the street, 
1 almost felt I loved him. For a moment 
he seemed positively handsome. There is 
nothing grieves a woman more than to see a 
strong man in great sorrow, especially when 
she is the cause of it. His last look, at part- 
ing, seemed to haunt me, as no words could 
have done. All his love, his soul, was in his 
eyes, and they spoke a language untranslat- 
able, but which sank into my inmost being. 
I almost felt inclined to rush out and call 
him back, but sat down and read and re-read 
his letter, with tears in my eyes. What 
must it be, thought I, for a man like John 
Denham, who can love but once in a life- 
time, to be rejected ? 

An hour later, a beautiful bouquet, with 
some verses attached, came from young 
Oscar Carson, my beau ideal of all that a 
lover should be. 

He had rich, dark hair, dark eyes which 
looked a thousand unutterable things at 
once, a musical voice, which gave to the 
most commonplace vapidities an indescrib- 
able charm, and he wrote poetry. This 
latter charm has somewhat lost its aroma for 
me, now. I remember his effusions were of 
the Byronic, sinister and passionate order, 
and I am much afraid they would not bear 
re-perusal to-day. But then, how conceited 
I was! Though my Oscar’s audience was 
contined to myself, yet I was a thousand 
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readers for him. I read and re-read his 
odes, epics and lyrics, till I knew them by 
heart. Islept with them beneath my pillow; 
I kissed them, I don’t know how many times 
a day; and, finally, they were all consigned 
to the flames, which devoured them with 
eager interest, and have never divulged their 
contents. Neither will I, but you may guess 
their sentiments. 

Some months passed, and John Denham 
and I never met. I often met his mother 
and sisters, and occasionally visited them, 
but he was always absent. I thought it very 
strange that he should have disappeared so 
suddenly, but did not like to inquire after 
him, as I fancied his mother looked upon me 
rather coldly since his disappointment; but, 
one evening, she volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was in the United States. 

I remember I felt a little pang, half of 
remorse, half of injured pride, that he 
should have gone away without saying fare- 
well tome. And so, thought I, he has left 
in search of forgetfulness; and—shall I own 
it ?—I did not from my heart wish him suc- 
cess. Dominion is so sweet to woman. 
What woman can honestly feel pleased at 
meeting an old lover, out of whom time has 
stamped all passion ? 

From this time, though young Carson did 
not declare himself, and no words of love 
passed between us, we looked upon ourselves 
as engaged, to all intents and purposes. We 
drank happiness from each other’s eyes 
over quiet little five o’clock teas, at which 
mamma presided. We sang sentimental 
duets, played tennis, got lost together at 
picnics; and, by a tacit understanding, I 
always managed to give him the most 
dances, and we used to sit out a great many. 

We met, by some strange fatality, on the 
Continent, and, coming home on the boat, 
Oscar declared. It was a warm, summer’s 
evening, but cloudy. We were standing in 
the stern of the vessel, leaning over the 
taffrail. He was smoking a cigar; 1 was 
listening to the ceaseless wash, wash of the 
water, and feeling very happy. 

Suddenly he turned and threw away his 


r. 

‘* Laura,”’ said he, in a very low voice, 
** do you believe in fate ?”’ 

Whenever a young man, on a moonlight 
night, begins to talk about fate, you may 
know that he is going to propose. 

Of course, I assented, and turned again to 
study the vasty deep. 
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He took my hand—I did not resist—and 
continued :— 

**Do you know, Laura—I may call you so, 
may I not ?—that you are my fate? Im you 
centre all my hopes and happiness. With- 
out you, life would be a blank,a farce. I 
love you—you must knowthat. Do youlove 
me? Will you become my wife?” 

I gave his hand ever such a little squeeze 
in answer, and as the moon considerately 
buried itself in a cloud, our lips met. For 
a few moments his arms were round me, 
his cheek pressed mine, his breath came hot 
and quick upon my lips, and then we sat 
down, very close together, by the wheel- 
house, and were eloquently silent. 

The sea, be it ever so calm, is a sad tyrant 
to poor mother, and in a few minutes the 
stewardess appeared with a small tray in her 
hand. 

‘* Law, miss, your poor, dear mamma’s 
queer again, and she says it’s getting late, 
and must be chilly out here, and would you 
go in and see her.” 

1 confess the filial feeling was not suffi- 
ciently strong within me, at that moment, to 
suppress a little outburst of impatience; 
but, like a dutiful daughter, I did begin to 
realize that the air was becoming cooler. I 
waited till the stewardess had gone, and 
then giving Oscar a hasty kiss, before the 
moon emerged, followed her to my mother’s 
state-room. Mother was very pleased to 
hear the news, but the motion of the vessel 
checked enthusiasm. 


We were once more back in London. 
Jack, too, had returned from America, but 
still avoided me. Now and then we passed 
each other in the street, but generally bowed 
in silence. I now learned, for the first time, 
that he and Oscar were great friends. I also 
gathered, from some of those well-disposed 
persons who delight in keeping one well in- 
formed of the deficiences of one’s nearest 
and dearest, that Oscar was just a little wild; 
in fact, that he caused his people a great 
deal of trouble. I was rather glad, there- 
fore, to hear of this friendship; not that I 
doubted Oscar for a moment, though he cer- 
tainly was not as ardent as before he ob- 
tained the promise of my hand, but because 
I regarded Jack as a steady, old file, and a 
good companion for an engaged young man. 

Oscar had not called for two or three days, 
and I was beginning to feel anxious about 
him, when, one evening, as mother and I 
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were sitting with a pile of books and papers 
on the table before us—for a pretence of be- 
ing occupied—talking about the trousseau, 
Mr. Denham was announced. 

He appeared to be quite agitated, and, with 
a@ woman’s quick sense of premonition, I at 
once attributed his visit to some impending 
or existing trouble, and that concerning 
Oscar. 

He read my fears in my face, and bowed 
his head slightly to avoid meeting my eyes. 

‘*You are wondering, Miss Capel, what 
has caused my visit this evening. I have a 
very sad duty to perform ’”—— 

I started to my feet, and cried, hoarsely:— 

** Oscar—Mr. Carson ?”’ 

** Yes, what I have to tell you is about 
Oscar; but don’t be alarmed, it is nothing 
very serious. He came to my chambers in 

the Temple three days ago, complaining of 
fearful headaches, and seemed to be, occa- 
sionally, light-headed. I am a dabbler in 
many things, medicine among them, and I 
saw, at once, that it was a case of typhoid 
fever. I trust you will not be alarmed. In- 
deed it is not serious. He will be about 
again shortly. Fortunately, his people are 
down in Warwickshire, so that there is no 
danger of its attacking any one else.” 

“Then he is all alone. I will go and 
nurse him! ”’ I said excitedly. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Capel, but I have un- 
dertaken that duty, and am better fitted for 
the fatigue than you,” said John, rising. 
‘‘And now I will wish you good-evening, and 
be off to my patient. He is much better to- 
night. The doctor says he has a wonderful 
constitution, and will pull through in grand 
style.” 

When he had gone, I realized what a hero 
he was. He risked his life to save that of 
his friend and rival, and as cheerfully as if 
he were working to gain the woman he 
loved himself, instead of preserving his rival 
to claim her hand. 

He nursed his friend, night and day, with 
the tenderness of a woman, and by his con- 

tinual, unrelaxing care and kin« firmness of 
purpose, saved his life. But when Oscar 
became convalescent, John was stricken 
down; and, for all his enormous strength, 
was in more danger than Oscar had ever 
been. Fora long time his life was despaired 
of; but, at last, he began to mend, and 
slowly returned to health. 

To my intense disgust, Oscar went off im- 
mediately to Hastings, and left his friend, 
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who had so lately proved of what true 
friendship was capable, to his fate. And 
this was the man I had loved.. He seemed 
ashamed to meet me, for he simply left 
me a letter, saying he had gone to recuper- 
ate. 

Then I began to forget Jack Denham’s 
plainness, or to weigh it at its true value, 
and see only those great, manly qualities in 
him which make the true hero. I broke off 
with Carson, who, on his part, had already 
wearied of being engaged, and as an inter- 
esting invalid in a bath-chair, soon stormed 
some other citadel and carried it. 

After a few neighborly calls upon John’s 
mother and sisters, I was invited to go with 
them and see the patient at the Convalescent 
House, whither he had been removed from 
the hospital. 

On the way to the House, in their 
brougham, they told me how he had insisted 
upon going to the hospital, so as not to en- 
danger his kith and kin, and many other 
particulars very interesting to me then, but 
which, I fear, will only bore you. ° 

He was seated in the nurse’s sitting-room, 
in an arm-chair, when we entered; his 
“throne of state,’ he called it, “‘in which 
to receive visitors—and such visitors,” he 
added, looking shyly at me. He would have 
risen, but the nurse excused him to us, and 
his mother chaffed him upon being a broken- 
down “ gallant.’? His face was worn and 
haggard; his eyes sunken, but very brilliant. 
Altogether, I fancied his illness had im- 
proved his looks; or, perhaps, my eyes were 
prejudiced in his favor. 

This was the first of many visits, in which 
I gave him as much encouragement to re- 
open his suit as any modest girl may, and at 
last the desire of my heart was accomplished. 
It was in this way. 

Our mothers were chatting in the nurse’s 
sitting-room, and, as Jack was rather 
stronger, he had been allowed to take a 
walk in the grounds—with me. It was the 

first time he had been out, and after a few 
paces, he leaned heavily on his stick, and 
turned very pale. I saw it instantly. 

“Come, you are faint. You are not 
strong, and need another staff. Lean upon 
me.”’ 

He smiled nervously, and passed his arm 
through mine, and I led him to a seat out of 
the sun. 

You feel better, now? ”’ 
**Oh, yes, thank you. I am all right, you 
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know; only a passing weakness. I’ve acon- 
stitution like a horse.”’ 

He was looking fixedly at the figures he 
was tracing in the dust with his stick. 

“Then you want your extra staff no 
longer?” I said in a very low voice, which 
trembled in spite of my efforts to speak in a 
light, bantering tone. 

He started, drew close to me, and took my 
hand, then released it. 

‘* Miss Capel—Laura”——_ He shook vi- 
olently, and his cheek blanched with emo- 
tion. He could not speak, he could only 
whisper, ‘‘ Oscar! 

‘* We are nothing to each other now.” 

‘* Then you do love me? You will be the 
staff of my life—my wife—my blessing ? ” 

I will.”’ 

We sat there talking sweet nonsense— 
music which for months I had longed to 
hear, had thought of unceasingly, dreamed 
of, and now that moment had come, and the 
words were spoken. 

‘* Well, I declare, it’s nearly. five o’clock. 
We must not keep the tea waiting. How 
the time has flown,” I said at last, with a 
little sigh. 

We returned slowly to the sitting-room, 
where a homely tea was spread. His mother 
and mine both kuew by our happy faces that 
the murder was out. 

‘*T am very, very glad, my darling,”’ said 
mother, as I kissed her, by way of confes- 
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sion. You know it was always my wish.” 

John, before we sat down to tea, formally 
introduced me to my future mother-in-law. 
We all entered into the fun, and I made a 
profound bow to the dear old creature, and 
almost smothered her with kisses after- 
ward, upon which Jack pretended to be very 
jealous. 

‘* Now that you are all formally introduced 
to one another,’ said John, in a voice of 
suppressed mirth, ‘‘ will you introduce us to 
the tea, Laura, if you please ? ”’ 

How happy I was, doing the honors of his 
table for the first time, and what a dear old 
soul the nurse was. Really, I quite envied 
her the pretty compliments Jack paid her 
capabilities, but I know she deserved them. 

And there said the lady, smiling, you 
must leave us. That’s the end of my story. 
It is very commonplace; there are no great 
incidents in it. The course of my life was 
not turned by some downright villainy on 
the part of Oscar, but simply by his selfish 
ingratitude. It is generally so in real life. 
In a novel, a proposal is a terrific affair, and 
occupies a number of pages. The scene is 
in some ruined castle, or on the banks of a 
beautiful river. We plighted our troth ina 
stuffy little hospital garden, and in this pro- 
saic age a squeeze of the hand as a train 
moves out from the station, a word in a 
crowded ball-room, is all the plight that 
passes. ; 


HROUGH Vanity Fair, in days of old, 
There passed a maiden with locks of gold, 

And a pedlar opened his tempting pack, 

Crying, ‘‘Oh, my pretty lass! what d’ye lack? 

Here’s many a ware 

Costly and rare. 

Come, buy; oh, come, buy! 

In Vanity Fair.” 


** Silks and satins are not for me; 
Lace is for damsels of high degree ; 
The lads would laugh in our country town 
If I came clad in a broidered gown; 

But yet there’s a ware, 

Precious and rare, 

I fain would buy me 

In Vanity Fair. 


IN VANITY FAIR. 


FLORENCE TYLEE. 


‘* Pray, sell me, sir, from your motley store, 
A heart that will love me forevermore, 
That, whether the world shall praise or blame, 
‘Through sorrow or joy will be still the same. 

*Tis the only ware 

For which I care, 

*Mid all the treasures 

In Vanity Fair.” 


“‘ Much it grieves me, O lassie, dear,” 
The pedlar said; ‘‘ but I greatly fear 
The hearts that loved in the old sweet way 
Have been out of fashion this many a day; 
And gilded care 
Ts all the ware 


You will get for your money 
In Vanity Fair.” 
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“THAT SHIFTLESS WIFE O’ JOHN’S.” 


BY GEORGE A. HARRIS. 


ISS NANCY JANE BUTTERCUP 
came slowly into the big front room 

of the old-fashioned farmhouse where a doz- 
en or more elderly ladies were busily en- 
gaged putting a gorgeous red, white and 
blue patchwork quilt into the frames, with a 
very set expression on her face which told 
to those that observed it that something of 
more than unusual weight was on her mind. 
‘*Talk about the meekness of Moses, and 
the patience of Job,’”’ she began in a thin, 
rasping voice, as she sank into a basket- 
bottomed rocker, and fanned herself vigor- 
ously with her green gingham sun-bonnet. 
‘Tt ain’t in the nater of enny pesky man 
that ever lived, to bear and forbear, and get 
hectored and aggravated, and never open 
their mouth to say, ah, yes, nor no. If I 
hadn’t been cooped up in the house on a bed 
of rumatiz for more than a year, sech dretful 
extravagance would have been nipped in the 
bud long ago, you can depend on’t. I de- 
clare I feel ready to faint, Mis’ Lightfoot, 


and if I hadn’t known there wa’n’t another . 


‘woman besides me in the whole neigh- 
borhood capable of drawin’ a herrin’ bone 
pattern—Mis’ Googins was a master hand, 
but she has been dead these twenty years— 
you wouldn’t have ketched me out to your 
quiltin’, upsot as I amin my mind. No in- 
deed! ”’ 

. “Been up to your brother John’s, I 
s’pose ?”’ interrogated Mrs. Lightfoot, and 
she shut her thin lips tightly together, 
shook her head, and rolled up her eyes in 
the most lugubrious manner. 

‘¢ Yes; I’ve jest come from there, and of 
all the wicked wasteful women I ever saw, 
it’s that shiftless wife o’ John’s. Poor, dear 
John is lookin’ dretful pale and peaked, and 
I hate awful for his sake to say it, but if 
things ain’t goin’ to destruction in that 
house, and John Buttercup don’t come out 
at the little end of the horn afore the year is 
out, I will give up beat.” 

‘““It always seemed strange to me what a 
good-looking, forehanded young man like 
your brother John could have seen in a little 
pale, slim thing like Hattie Morrison to 
admire,” observed Miss Loretta Dewgrass, 
a vinegar-looking spinster of forty, who was 


blind in one eye, and wore a false front, and 
cork-screw curls. ‘* But that’s just the way 
it is with all men now-a-days; they will pass 
right by a prudent, capable girl, and when 
they get took in by a bold, forward thing 
like John’s wife, and a plenty of others I 
could name, it serves them just right. Oh, 
I declare, if there ain’t Mr. Bullfinch agoing 
by,’’ and Miss Loretta rushed across the 
reom and craned her long neck out of the 
window to bow to an elderly widower, who 
was jolting along the road in a hay-rack, 
drawn by a cadaverous white horse. 

**T s’pect its about time for old Bullfinch 
to go courtin’ ag’in,’’ broke in the Widow 
Tuttle, a thin, waspish woman of uncertain 
age, who was attired in a much-ruffled pink 
calico costume, cut low in the neck and 
elbow sleeves. ‘‘ His third companion had- 
n’t departed this airth over a six weeks afore 
the old heathen brought home his fourth— 
she who was Eunice Belindy Skaggs. 
Eunice Belindy was took away this spring— 
the last o’ March—and bein’ a silly romantic 
thing that was never jest right in her upper 
story, they do say she made him promise 
her solumn on her death bed not to fetch 
home a fifth until the grass was a-growin’ 
green over hergrave. But la, I have hearn 
he was seen out afore the snow was off the 
ground a sowin’ hayseed on it, and they do 
say he waters it every day regular with a 
real sprinkler he bought on purpose. I 
wouldn’t s’pose a woman could be found 
fool enough to marry the old idjit; but some 
folks is jest mean enough to hint out that a 
certain female we all know, who is well 
along in years, has had her cap set for him 
ever since the funeral,’ and she shot a 
malicious glance at Miss Loretta. 

**T don’t doubt it a bit,’? answered Miss 
Loretta with a bland smile, while an audible 
titter went around the room, as the two 
were known to be rivals, and a wordy war 
seemed imminent. ‘I’ve noticed myself, 
how some women will stoop to the boldest, 
forwardest arts to entrap a man that is the 
owner of propputy. ’Specially widders—for 
bein’ sly and cattish, I don’t know of enny- 
thing on the face of this ’ere airth that will 
match a widder.” 
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‘Nor I, nuther, unless it is a long-nosed, 
gander-necked old maid,” retorted Mrs. Tut- 
tle, spitefully. 

If you are slurring on me!”’ exclaimed 
Miss Loretta, wrathfully, ‘‘ I'll just have 
you to understand that I didn’t come here to 
get insulted by the envious; and if Mis. 
Lightfoot will get me my bunnit and shawl, 
I will get out of the company of backbiters 
and slanderers as fast as I can!” 

And Miss Loretta, who had caught a 
glimpse of the widower’s horse hitched in 
front of the postoffice, and hastily decided 
in her own mind to overtake him and enjoy 
a tete-a-tete ride in the hay-rack, gathered up 
‘her needles, thread, and thimble, and 
flounced out of the room in a rage, knocking 
down the quilting-frames as she went out, 
and upsetting a heavy, iron weight, which 
fell with a dull thud on old Granny Gilman’s 
corns, causing that venerable person to 
shriek with pain, and suffer the most excru- 
ciating agony for the remainder of the after- 
noon. 

‘* Now, Nancy Jane, I’m jest a-dyin’—and 
I know I can speak for the other ladies—to 
hear about that shiftless wife o’ John’s,” 
said Mrs. Lightfoot, after peace had been 
restored, the quilting-frames set to rights, 
and Granny Gilman settled as comfortably 
as possible on the lounge, with a sponge 


dipped in camphor to her nose, and the 


injured limb swathed in liniment and cotton- 
batting. 

‘*T should say it was about time for me to 
finish what I started to tell before that up- 
pish Loretty Deugrass began her lingo, that 
come nigh bein’ the means o’ killin’ poor, 
dear granny. Where was 1? Oh, I re- 
member! Of course, it’s something of a 
secret, and I wouldn’t have one o’ you 
ladies mention it to an outsider for the 
world, but I have good reason to believe my 
poor brother, John, is comin’ out mighty 
slim this fall when his mortgage money 


comes due; and you can depend upon it, he * 


won’t get a cent of help from me, nor a 
speck o’ sympathy, neither. Everyone 
knows I was dead sot ag’in his marryiti’ a 
strange school-marm that he found in some 
outlandish place, where he was surveyin’ or 
something for a new railroad. John’s gota 
good eddication, he is twenty-five years 
younger than me, and bein’ the baby, and 
father gettin’ pooty well off ‘long to the last 
of his days, he had it in his will that, no 
matter what happened, John must be kept 


at school until he was twenty-one. But all 
the good his larnin’ done him was to set him 
up, and make him think he was too good 
for any of the sensible, hard-workin’ gals 
*round here. And when I heard he was 
courtin’ a school-marm, I jest took him to 
do, and talked and talked, and tried to make 
him understand how a common farmer like 
him, with a five-hundred-dollar mortgage on 
his place, needed such a wife as Susan 
Marier Trott would make—a strong, healthy 
woman, that could take hold and lift her end 
o’ the beam, and make butter and cheese, 
and milk and churn, and scrub and scour. 
But he only laffed at me, and made fun 0’ 
poor Susan Marier’s big feet, and lack 0’ 
front teeth, and paid no more heed to what 
I said, than if it had been the wind a-blow- 
in’. I jest says to him, one day, ‘ John But- 
tercup,’ says I, ‘ you jest wait. I see plain 
you are bound to marry that slim-waisted, 
stranger gal; but before five years have 
relled over your head, if I don’t have the 
privilege of sayin’ ‘I told you so,’ when 
you are a-repentin’ o’ your bargain in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and the house, with every- 
thing in it, has gone to destruction, and the. 
old farm is sold under the hammer, and you 
are a-travelin’ up and down the road, with a 
hoe or a shovel on your shoulder, a-tryin’ to 
get a day’s work here and a day’s work 
there, to provide for a shiftless wife, and, 
likely as not, a rousin’ family of hungry 
children—tnen, when that day comes, as I 
am certain it will—you will wish you had 
taken my advice, and married a gal that, if 
she wasn’t much to look at, had a powerful 
pair o’ hands for day’s work; which, if they 
was big and red and freckled, would make 
no more ’count o’ liftin’ a barrel o’ flour, or 
a wash-b’iler o’ water, than the other one 
would o’ shakin’ a tablecloth out o’ the win- 
gow. But there, you all know jest how he 
married the school-marm, and brought her 
home, and set her up as mistress o’ the old 
farm where I was born and brought up, and 
I was obleeged to find me a home amongst 
strangers.” 

‘* But, Nancy Jane,” interposed one of 
the younger ladies, ‘‘ John told me that it 
was a great grief to himself and wife to have 
you go away, and they both begged of you to 
remain in your old position as mistress.”’ 

‘“*And do all the drudgery!” snapped 
Nancy Jane, ‘‘ and let the school-marm have 
a fine chance to gad about among the neigh- 
bors, and air her white dresses, and pick 
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great bunches ’o brakes and sech trash to 
litter up the house, while I was tendin’ to 
the dairy, and keepin’ the accounts straight, 
and helpin’ provide a livin’? Not by a good 
deal! And bein’ as the village is a much 
better chance for my vest-makin’ business, 
which I always found time to carry on be- 
sides doin’ all my other work, 1 was bound 
to give ’em a’ opportunity to shirk for them- 
selves; and so I moved up there, and was 
a-doin’ well, until I was took down with the 
fever and rumatiz, which has kept me 1 
the house, sick a-bed most of the time, for 
more than a year.” 

*¢ Didn’t John’s wife come to see you while 
you was sick? ’’ queried Mrs. Lightfoot. 

“Oh, yes; she come every day, and 
brought bokays of pesky smellin’ laylocks, 
that I tossed out: of the winder the first 
chance I got; and tumblers of jelly that she 
made herself, and I wouldn’t tech for fear 
it would p’izen me; for how could a school- 
marm know how to make decent jelly ? And 
then long towards fall the baby was born, 
and I didn’t see much o’ her through the 
winter, and the first time I’ve stepped my 
two feet over the threshold o’ the old house 
sence I left it two years ago come April, was 
to-day, and if things ain’t changed there, 
and my nerves didn’t get a shock they won’t 
get over in a hurry, you may call me a wuss 
idjit than old Bullfinch.” 

‘“* Now, Nancy Jane,” said Mrs. Tuttle, 
eagerly, ‘‘ you’ve just got to the most inter- 
esting p’int of your story, and don’t beat 
around the bush any longer, but give us the 
pertick’lers. 1, for one, don’t believe in a 
brother a-settin’ himself and his wife up 
above his hard-workin’ sister, that has been 
a mother to him all the days of her life, jest 
because she is old and homely and ain’t got 
enny larnin’.’’ 

‘¢¢ People that live in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones,’”’ quoted Nancy Jane, loftily. 
“If I was old enough to Le a war widder, 
and was crazy to marry old Bulfinch, but 
was skeered 0’ losin’ my penshun, and had 
a nose p’inted like one I know of, and not a 
dozen wisps o’ hair on my head that I could 
call my own, I wouldn’t talk about other 
folks’s looks.”’ 

“There now, Nancy Jane,’ said Mrs. 
Lightfoot, soothingly. ‘‘ Dear Mis. Tuttle 
didn’t mean any offence. We all know that 
you’ve worn yourself out workin’ for that 
ungrateful brother of your’n; and now go 
on with your story.” 


‘* Well, when I got to John’s house this 
mornin’, and the hands on my gran’sire’s 
clock was a-p’intin’ to eleven minutes to 
nine, what do suppose met me at the door ?”’ 
and here she lowered her voice toa sepul- 
chral whisper: ‘‘A hired gal!” 

“* A hired gal!” 

Needles and thread were suspended in 
mid-air, scissors fell to the floor, while blank 
consternation was depicted on every counte- 
nance. 

“Yes; ahired gal! A big, fat thing that 
lives in behind the mountain, and that looks 
as if her appertite, to say nothin’ o’ wages, 
would ruin enny farmer’s income herea- 
bouts. And don’t you think that shiftless 
wife o’ John’s wasn’t out o’ her bed; and, 
as I said before, the hands on my gran’sire’s 
old clock in the kitchen a-p’intin’ to eleven 
minutes to nine!” ‘ 

Eleven minutes to nine!’ echoed Mrs. 
Lightfoot, in a horrified tone. ‘‘Are you 
sure she was sleepin’ in bed?” 

course lam! She come out o’ her 
room, kind o’ nervous like, with a white 
wrapper on—jest think of it, a white wrap- 
per in the forenoon—and pretended she was 
dretful tickled to see me, and brought out 
the baby, that was all dressed in white, too, 
with lace ruffles; and instead o’ feelin’ 
ashamed and mortified at havin’ a hired gal, 
she began tellin’ what a treasure she had 
found, and carried me all over the house, 
and showed me all the fine things, as pert 
and tickled. And they use the parlor com- 
mon—only think! the parlor, with my moth- 
er’s handsome, cane-seat chairs, and copper- 
plate settee, and floor kivered with no end o’ 
rugs, braided and husk and all kinds. A 
room that was never allowed to be opened 
for over seventy years, except in case of 
funerals. And the handsum paper curt’ins, 
with great, spreadin’ horn o’ plentys, and 
flower-pots, and roses and butterflies on ’em, 
were all kivered with the baby’s finger- 
marks! She kind o’ colored up when she 
see me lookin’ at them curt’ins, and had the 
imperdence to say that a paper curt’in was 
in dretful bad taste, and she was goin’ to 
have new ones, real lace, and modern furni- 
toor, as soon as ever she could afford it. 
Jest as if what was good enough for me and 
my mother and grandmother, wasn’t good 
enough for a school-marm! ”” 

“The idee!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lightfoot, 
indignantly. ‘‘I don’t wonder, Nancy Jane, 
your poor nerves are all flustrated up! I 
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s’ pose John is all down-at-the-heel, and goes 
*’round lookin’ as if he hadn’t a friend on 
earth. But there! be’s made his bed, and 
he’s got to make the best of it, even if, in- 
stead 0’ live geese down, it proves a nest 0’ 
Canada thistles.” 

** Well, Mis. Lightfoot, I’m ready to own 
John kind o’ puzzles me. I know it’s all 
put on, thinkin’ to blind my eyes, but all 
the time I was in the house he acted and 
talked as peart and chipper as a robin; and, 
jedgin’ from outside appearance, a person 
would nat’rally suppose he was the very 
happiest man in the whole kentry. I know 
well enough, though, they was both a-feelin’ 
like Jehu, when they see me settin’ there, 
a-viewin’ the destruction goin’ on around 
me, for they acted awful oneasy, and kept 
a-glancin’ at one another all the time I was 
there. I didn’t stop long, you may depend, 
and when I riz to come out, says I, as stiff 
and dignified as could be, ‘ In my time, and 
my mother’s and grandmother’s time, ten 
o’clock Monday mornin’ found a big, long 
line o’ white clothes, beside calikers and 
woolens, a-floppin’ in the breeze, and wash- 
tubs, and b’ilers taken care of, and a tempt- 
in’ dinner a-cookin’, instead of the breakfast 
table a-standin’ in the middle of the floor, 
with the dishes not washed, and the room 
lookin’ as if it hadn’t been tetched by a 
broom for a month.” 

‘* What excuse could they make for sech 
outrageous perceedings ?’? demanded Mrs. 
Lightfoot. 

““Oh, John muttered over something 
about Hettie’s havin’ some very important 
work that she had to get up airly to finish; 
and the hired gal havin’ no time to clear up 
on account o’ mindin’ the baby. Hettie 
looked as if she was jest ready to cry when 
I riz to come out; but 1 ain’t got no sympa- 
thy for lazy folks, and they can’t cheat me a 
bit, for I know she wasn’t out o’ her bed at 
that time o’ day.”’ 

‘‘’m dretful sorry John has got sech a 
shiftless do-little for a wife. He deserves a 
good partner. But, as for you, Nancy Jane, 
I can truly say, I pity you from the very 
bottom of my soul-case. You ain’t much 
like the woman you was two years ago, afore 
John married and brought all this trouble 
onto you. We all talked it over among our- 
selves, and see plain jest how things would 
turn out, and warned you from the first on’t 
to stand up for your rights, and how you had 
got ter see sorrer enough if John fetched 
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home a nasty, stuck-up school-marm. You 
showed yourself a woman 0’ sperrit to leave 
the house when you did, instead o’ stayin’ 


‘to be trod on and bossed ’round by a pert 


young whipper-snapper. But there! I can 
see jest how terribly you are failin’ every 


‘day, and gettin’ so weak and narvous, it’s 


my candid opinion if you ain’t in your grave 
afore six months, you will fetch up in a luni- 
tic asylum;” and Mrs. Lightfoot groaned 
dismally. 

** Well now, I vum, I can’t hold in no 
longer! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tuttle, in an ex- 
cited tone. ‘I solemnly vowed I wouldn’t 
breathe a word to a livin’ single soul, for fear 
the truth would leak out and give the 
wicked a chance to flee from a righteous 
jedgment. But, I swan to man! I am all 
of a tremble—feelin’ it a pious, Christian 
dooty I owe to poor, tired, feeble Nancy 
Jane—to tell o’ something that will jest clap 
the climix, and shock the whole boodle o’ 
you clean out 0’ your seven senses! ” 

‘* For the land’s sake! Whatisit? Do 
tell, quick!” cried a chorus of voices. 

‘*Well,” and Mrs. Tuttle glanced cautious- 
ly around the room, and lowered her voice 
to a mysterious whisper, ‘‘ you know Squire 
Babcock’s wife went to Boston last week, 
and he had a room and boarded with me 
while she was gone. One afternoon, he 
brought down John Buttercup and a strange 
man with black whiskers and a turn-up 
nose, with him, and they was all locked up 
in my front room a good two hours, while I 
nearly strangled a-holdin’ my breath to lis- 
ten at the keyhole to hear what they was 
talkin’ about. You had better believe I 
pricked up my ears when I hearn ’em whis- 
perin’ about a bank bein’ broke into the 
night afore, and bonds and money stole, and 
a man shot and nearly killed. And my flesh 
fairly crawled when I hearn John Buttercup 
say, as plain as day, ‘I have it here in my 
vest pocket—a thousand dollars!’ ”’ 

A—thousand—dollars! ” gasped Nancy 
Jane. 

‘*- Yes; and then I hearn ’em read over 
something on a paper, ’cause I hearn it rat- 
tle, and the strange man counted over the 
money—it was all in fifty-dollar notes—and 
when they riz to come out, John says, 
‘Thank God! that weight is lifted off my 
mind; once more l am a free man!’ and 
then they shook hands all round, and John 
made ’em both swear to keep something a 
great secret. And now,” said Mrs. Tuttle, 
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triumphantly, “I’ve put this and that to- 
gether, and can give you the whole truth in 
a nutshell. John Buttercup is nothin’ less 
than the bank robber, and the black whis- 
kered critter with the turn-up nose, is an 
accomplice, and Squire Babcock has found 
?em out, somehow, and they have bribed 
him not to expose em. They are all three 
pesky raskils, and you may depend, they will 
get their come-uppence. But John was an 
honest man, and wouldn’t never have broke 
into a bank and shot a man,if he hadn’t 
been driv to it by that extravagant, shiftless 
wife o’ his. I read of jest sech a case in the 
newspaper the other day, and it fairly made 
my blood run cold, and—— Oh! my good- 
ness gracious! somebody ketch Nancy Jane 
quick. She’s goin’ to faint! ” 

“Oh! Oh! My heart trouble is a-comin’ 
on! It’s clean stopped beatin’! Get me a 
fan!’ gasped Nancy Jane; and she fell back 
helplessly in her chair, and rolled up her 
eyes until only the whites were visible. 
‘¢ My poor John a thief! Oh, that dretful 
woman! She made him do it! Oh! Oh! 
this shock has killed me. I’m dyin’! IT’m 
dyin’! ” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Lightfoot, in a fright- 
ened tone, ‘‘ she is goin’, sure enough! Get 
the camphor bottle, quick! and burn some 
turkey tail feathers, and hev some hot mus- 
tard water ready to clap her feet into—and, 
O Lord a-massy, what air we agoin’ to do? 
She’s gone! She’s gone! ”’ 

‘*No, I hain’t gone, nuther!”’ screamed 
Nancy Jane, and she sprung to her feet, her 
black eyes flashing ominously. ‘‘ Not by a 
jugfull! And I hain’t agoin’, what’s more 
tothe p’int. But you can jest get me my 
bunnit. I’m bound for John Buttercup’s. 
You needn’t try to hinder me. I feel 
stronger than a lion!” 

Clutching her sunbonnet, she rushed hys- 
terically out of the house, while the group 
of eager, excited busybodies held commun- 
ion among themselves, and watched her tall, 
angular figure until it disappeared from 
sight behind a distant hill. 


It had been a breathlessly hot day, but 
toward twilight a refreshing breeze had 
swept across the cool waters of the lake, and 
found its way into the wide, old-fashioned 
garden of the Buttercup farmhouse, and had 
set into a gay dance the tall hollyhocks that 
grew under the windows. The air was full 
of the perfume of flowers, mignonette, 


sweet-scented pinks, and a hundred others; 
and ina hammock, swinging gently between 


_ two gnarled apple-trees, a sunny-faced child 


was sleeping sweetly. 
“John, John!” cried a shrill, female 


_ voice, which awoke the babe in the ham- 


mock, and brought the young farmer and his 
wife to the door. 

‘““Why, Nancy Jane!” exclaimed her 
brother, in a surprised tone, ‘ this is an un- 
unexpected visit. We wasn’t thinking of 
seeing you to-night; but no one could be 
more welcome, eh, Hettie?’’ and he held 
out his hand. 

But. Nancy Jane drew back stiffly, and 
shook her head. 

** Why, sister,” he said, anxiously, ‘“* what 
is the matter? You are all covered with 
dust and perspiration, and pale as a ghost! 
Come into the house and tell us what has 
happened.”’ 

*¢ John Buttercup,” she answered, sternly, 
‘*don’t ask me to cross the threshold of 
your door. I’m only a poor, sick woman, 
but there’s got to be a reckonin’! I know 
all. I—I”—— 

And then, weak and exhausted with her 
long walk over the stubby hills, Nancy Jane 
took one step forward, essayed to speak, 
threw out her hands blindly, and fainted 
dead away. 

When she came to herself, she was lying 
on the pretty, white bed in the familiar 
spare room, fragrant with sweet fern and 
lavender, while a little woman in a dark, 
print dress, bent over her tenderly, as she 
smoothed out the tangled masses of iron-gray 
hair that lay upon the pillow. 

She turned her face to the wall and closed 
her eyes. She was not ready to go home 
just yet. Home! The word seemed a mock- 
ery. She felt so sick and weak, and the 
room was so cool and sweet, she would 
pretend to be asleep, and rest awhile and 
think. 

She heard John come in with the milk- 
pails, and set them down on the kitchen- 
table. How many times she had done the 
same thing. For twenty years—yes, thirty 
years—nay, forty years, she had milked the 
cows, rain or shine, night and morning, and 
set the pails on the same old table that had 
stood in its one corner of the kitchen through 
all that time. 

How far back seemed the days of her 
childhood! In a confused, troubled way, 
she lived over again, one by one, the long 
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years that had intervened, each one bringing 
its measure of toil and sorrow and disap- 
pointment. Father, mother, sisters and 
brother, one after another she had laid to 
rest, until there were five graves in the little 
churchyard, and only John remained. 

Johnny, the baby! The little, dark-eyed 
boy she had loved and cherished above all 
else on earth, and of whom she had been so 
proud. 

How happy they had been together, all 
the way along, until—ah! she remembered 
it with a pang—the day John brought home 
his wife; how she hardened her heart 
against her, and left the old home in anger, 
vowing never to return. 

How many times John and his wife had 
pleaded with her to come back to the farm 
since she left it that sunny May morn! Ah! 
the lonely hours and bitter heart-aches that 
had been hers since that day! Her rough, 
toil-hardened hands were clasped convul- 
sively under the snowy sheets, and bitter, 
burning tears filled her eyes. ~ 

She heard John and wife whispering to- 
gether in the entry, and caught her own 
name. She raised her head and listened in- 
tently. 


‘“Oh, no,” Hettie was saying, earnestly, 


‘‘I will not put it off another hour. 
must¢ell her, or I shall.” 

Tell her to go! That was what they 
meant, of course! MHettie was not willing 
for her to remain under the old roof just one 
night. 

She arose and staggered to the door, her 
long, gray hair streaming over her shoulders. 

“Tm goin’,’’ she said, in broken tones. 
‘You hain’t got to tell me. I hearn it all, 
and I’ll go away and won’t never trouble you 
two no more. When I come in here, I felt: 
hard and bitter ag’in you both, but sleepin’ 
in mother’s bed, with her pictur’ smilin’ 
down on me, has changed all that. ’Pears. 
as if it wasn’t only yisterday she put a 
little, wee, cryin’ baby in my arms, and with 
her dyin’ breath whispered, ‘ Look out for 
Johnny.’ And I allers did. P’r’aps I’ve 
been hard and onreasonable, for I couldn’t 
seem to get over John’s goin’ ag’in me in 
not marryin’ the gal I had picked out 
for him, who was plain and home-made like 
me, and seems like it changed my whole 
nater. I ain’t seen a happy minit sence I 
left the old farm—there ain’t no use tryin’ 
to transplant an old tree—and I’ve worried 
and fretted and fell away toa shadder. It’s 


You 
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only nat’ral a woman should be jealous, 
a-secin’ another one put in the place she’s 
held for forty years, and when the neighbors 
come to me with all their stories o’ how Het- 
tie hated me, I believed ’em, and said things 
I’m sorry for, and I hope—you—will—both— 
forgive me. And now—I’ll—go ”—— 

She paused, and gazing around the room 
in a dazed, bewildered way, whispered in a 
frightened tone:— 

“QO Johnny! I hearn somethin’ awful! 
That you was—a—a—thief! Mis. Tuttle 
seen you hey—a—a—thousand—dollars!”’ 

Mrs. Tuttle is a confounded old slander- 
er!” exclaimed John, indignantly. ‘And, 
with a dozen others in her neighborhood, 
deserves to be prosecuted for defamation of 
character! I was over to her house a day or 
two ago, me and Gray, to see Babcock, who 
was stopping there for a few days. The old 
gossip was probably listening at the door, 
and heard me say I had a thousand dollars, 
and drew her own conclusions. It was all 
Hettie’s money, every cent of it. She want- 
ed me to pay up the mortgage on the farm, 
and put five hundred dollars in the Bolton 
bank, but Babcock did not consider it safe to 
do so, as the bank is thought to be in a shaky 
condition, having been broken into lately 
and a large sum of money stolen. She prob- 
ably overheard me request Babcock not to 
mention a word to anyone about the mort- 
gage being paid, as Hettie wanted to be the 
first to break to you the good news ’”—— 

The mortgage paid! ’’ broke in Nancy 
Jane. ‘And the hain’t nobody got no claim 
on poor father’s land? Thank God! I 
knowed you never—done—nothin’ wicked— 
Johnny,’’ she stammered. ’Cause, if you 
had wanted money, I’d a-gi’n you every cent 
I had in the world. . But you-can have it 
now. It’s almost three hundred dollars. I 
’arned it makin’ vests; and it’s in a little tin 
box in the chest o’ drawers up-stairs to 
home—and go—and—fetch—it—now—”’ 

She started toward the front door, but 
would have fallen had not John caught her 
in his strong arms, and laid her tenderly up- 
on the bed. 

Poor, faithful heart!’ cried Hettie, 
bursting into tears, and she bent down and 
kissed the thin cheeks. ‘‘ But it is all John’s 
fault. I wanted to tell you long ago, but he 
is so sensitive, and didn’t want people to 
know I was working hard to get money to 
pay off the mortgage. For it was my money 
Mrs. Tuttle saw him have, every cent of it. 
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I saved up a little money while I was teach- 
ing, and when, after I was married, I found 
I could write stories and sell them to the 
papers and magazines, I was overjoyed, and 
hired a strong, capable girl to do all the 
housework, as I wanted all my time to write, 
and could earn enough in one week to pay 
her wages a month. And when Uncle 
George, who has been out West so many 
years, sent me a present of five hundred 
dollars, I was so happy, because with what I 
had, it would make us independent, and I 
have lain awake nights anticipating the time 
when John could bring you home, and tell 
you the mortgage was paid, and we would 
never have to drudge any more, but be all so 
contented and happy together in the dear 
old home. And all the time we have been 
planning to give you a great surprise, the 
neighbors have been trying to poison your 
mind against us, and make you think us 
selfish and ungrateful, and you have been so 
lonely and unhappy.”’ 

And poor Hettie, in her excitement be- 
coming more and more incoherent, broke 
down completely, and sobbed aloud. 

‘*Do you really mean it?” asked Nancy 
Jane, anxiously. ‘‘ Have you missed me, 
and wanted me back? Oh, you don’t know 
all the hard things I’ve said and thought 
and 

interrupted John, ‘‘ we only know 
you have been the most faithful mother a 
man ever had, and under no circumstances 
shall you ever leave your old home again. 
There is plenty of room for all, and now 
the mortgage that has worried us all so much 
has been paid, and our future looks so bright, 
I think we can be very happy together. But 
we must not forget we owe our prosperity to 
Hettie—my little wife. But if ever Mrs. 
Tuttle, or any of the old tattlers belonging 
to her set, who have made it their: business 
to worry and torture you almost to death, 
should dare to darken my doors, they will 
get the dog set on them.”’ 

“ Yes,” said Hettie, smiling through her 
tears, ‘‘ John is worried for fear you are 
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down for a long sick spell, but I know bet- 
ter. All you need is a good, long rest, and 
you are going to have it. Now, Iam going 
to put the baby in with you to have a little 
nap, and I want you to drink a little of this 
nice chicken-broth, and go right to sleep 
with him, and you will wake up feeling like 
a new woman.”’ 

And Nancy Jane! She hugged the little, 
blue-eyed babe close to her aching heart, 
and, as her tears fell upon the sweet face, 
murmured, brokenly:— 

“‘Johnny’s baby! My Johnny’s baby! 
And me never seen it but once before! Oh, 
when I get strong and well, what comfort I 
can take among the cows and hens and 
chickens—me and the baby! ” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Lightfoot, ‘it’s the 
truth; and I left my breakfast-table standin’ 
right in the middle of the floor, and the poor 
pig a-squealin’ like Jehu for his mornin’ 
meal, to run over and tell you the news. 
Its turned out that Hettie Buttercup is a 
great heiress, besides gettin’ thousands 0’ 
dollars every year for writin’ books. And 
Nancy Jane has gone back to the farm to 
live, and they do say she and Hettie are jest 
wrapped up in each other, and Nancy Jane 
ain’t willin’ to lose sight o’ that young-un’ 
aminit. But Hettie is a fool to have the old 
maid in the house. I allers said Hettie was 
too good for John Buttercup, and now its 
turned out she is so smart and has got sech 
piles o’ mongy, I s’pect we shan’t be able to 
tetch any of em with a ten-foot pole.” 

‘Bah!’ answered Mrs. Tuttle, spitefully. 
‘*T don’t believe a word on’t! Nancy Jane 
is jest a hateful, meddlesome old cat, and 
made no end o’ mischief between me and 
Mr. Bullfinch, who has jest married Loretty 
Deugrass, and me and Mr. Babcock’s folks. 
But I’m real glad Hettie has turned out well, 
for I allers stood up for her, and thought she 
was a smart, likely gal, and it’s my candid 
opinion, if it wasn’t for her the whole But- 
tercup family would end their days in the 
work-house.”’ 


He, sole in power, at the beginning said, 

_ Let sea and air and earth and heaven be made; 
And it was so; and when he shall ordain 
In other sort, has but to speak again, 


‘ And they shall be no more. 


— Prior. 
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WHAT OF IT? 


BY E. H. 


N a room quite remote from the front of 
the house, sat two persons. One, a 
middle-aged woman, whose snow-white hair 
made her appear older than she really was— 
the other, a beautiful girl of apparently 
about twenty-four. There was nothing re- 
markable in the attitude of these two 
towards each other; there was something re- 
markable in the long silence between them; 
anyone entering suddenly would have been 
impressed with the sense of something mys- 
terious in the air. The chamber in which 
they were closeted, was a small one, in the 
second story, at the extreme end of a long 
L. Through an open window came the 
fresh spring air sweet with the scent of 
apple-blossoms. The elder lady sat in a 
rocking-chair dreamily looking out on a love- 
ly scene of pasture land and sloping hills be- 
yond, with orchards fair between. Dearly 


she loved this view. As her eyes drank it 
in, an expression of ineffable peace gradual- 


ly crept into the pale, thin face; a face that 
must once have been rarely beautiful, though 
bearing the traces of both mental and phys- 
ical anguish. 

The younger lady sat motionless as a 
statue, in a high-backed chair; two fingers 
of her right hand tightly pressed against her 
forehead between the brows, and the right 
elbow supported by the palm of the left 
hand. The eyes gazing with such delight on 
the landscape, occasionally wandered with 
stolen glances at the face opposite, anxious- 
ly noting the dark flush that spread over 
cheek and forehead as if caused by the in- 
tensity of some mental effort. At the ex- 
piration of about twenty minutes, the young 
girl unclosed her eyes. 

‘“* Aunt Adelaide, our seance is over. Is 
your belief of pain removed ?”’ 

‘* Margaret, I hardly know how to define 
my sensations. I can only say as I sat here 
by the open window, an unutterable sense 
of quiet content stole through my whole 
being, but ”—— 

my dear aunt,” interrupted Marga- 
ret approaching her and laying a hand softly 
on her shoulder, ‘‘ you are coming into the 
light—the glorious light of the immortal.”’ 

And as she spoke, her face seemed illu- 
mined from some inner spiritual flame. 


‘* Stop, stop, child! not so fast! I was 
going on to say, I do not like your term ‘ be- 
lief’ of pain. I am no hypochondriac to im- 
agine myself the victim of torturing aches 
I would only too gladly forget. Perhaps I 
have done wrong in allowing you to give me 
this treatment. I surely have, if you are 
encouraged by it, in your metaphysical ab- 
surdities. As far as the healing part goes, 
though I am no believer, as I have told you 
plainly, all along. I am willing to admit 
there may be something in it, and am will- 
ing you should test your powers on me, 
that you may not have cause to think I re- 
ject the thing in toto, without looking into 
it. Of one thing I am sure, and that is, that 
sooner or later the truth will prevail.” 

“Oh, aunt, if I could only make you un- 
derstand the blessing of knowing the truthas I 
know it; the beautiful freedom one enjoys 
on escaping from all these educated beliefs. 
You acknowledge that you are not suffering 
pain, since I carried your error to God?” 

“*T am anxious, my dear girl, with all my 
heart to give you credit for any benefit I 
may have received from you; but I often 
have such respites from pain, now, and did 
have, months before you became a Christian 
Scientist. My good doctor has done wonders 
for me, and you must not for a moment 
think I am going to give up his medical 
advice for anything so new and strange as 
this. I would rather suffer pain.” 

‘** Tf you will only realize that God is every- 
where, that your soul is of God, is God— 
that God cannot err—cannot create sin, 
disease or sorrow; that all such evils are 
mortal delusions, you will no longer feel 
pain, you will no longer mourn for your 
friends, who are gone from your finite sight; 
you will take no thought for the morrow!” 
she exclaimed enthusiastically, raising her 
beautiful eyes to heaven, in an ecstasy of 
religious exaltation. 

‘“*My dear child, though I have drunk 
freely of the cup of affliction, I can truly 
say, I am glad there is sickness in the world, 
and sorrow with which to work out God’s 
purposes. What would life be without suf- 
fering? Where would our affections and 


our sympathies be?” 


“If you only knew the true God, you 
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would see that your sympathies would be en- 
larged; you would love everybody, because 
God is everybody, and everybody is God.” 

“It is enough for me to try ‘ To love my 
neighbor as myself,’ and to my mind, ‘my 
neighbor’ means the whole world; but I 
have no desire to run after strange Gods. 
I, too, feel God in every pulse of my being. 
I recognize His presence in every leaf that 
flutters in the wind, in every flower that 
blooms in the sunshine; and my heart 
mounts up in thankfulness to Heaven, that 
He is around all, in all, and above all.”’ 

‘** Will you not allow me to give you an- 
other treatment, Aunt Adelaide, by to-mor- 
row ?” 

‘*Perhaps so. You know how well I love 
you, the only child of my favorite brother. 
Your very presence has always been particu- 
larly soothing to me; but you must not be 
too sanguine. Above all, be careful about 
attributing effects to mistaken causes. But 
come, child, we ought to go down-stairs; 
and you have not yet changed your dress. 
Have you forgotten that James is coming to- 
night? Do you feel no eagerness to see 
him after such a long separation?” ~ 

This last interrogation was accompanied 
by a searching glance, that brought a faint 
tinge of color to the girl’s cheek. 

“Aunt Adelaide, if you only knew what 
worthless dross it all seems to me—this wor- 
ry about dress and care for the illusion you 
call the body.” 

‘* Your father wishes you to dress as be- 
comes your station; he is anxious for you to 
go into society and enjoy the pleasures natu- 
ral to youth. Go put on your pretty Surah 
silk. Fanny is coming with her brother 
James, and I want you to look at least as be- 
comingly attired as she always is.”’ 

‘* My father and you have not outgrown 
your educated mortal beliefs; but I look for- 
ward to atime when the whole world shall 
be illumined with the light of Christian 
Science, and shall see that we do not need 
such things any more than the lilies of the 
fields, and there shall no longer exist the be- 
lief of death, sin, disease or suffering of any 
kind.” 

‘* How dreadful! ”’ ejaculated Aunt Ade- 
laide, adding in a tone kindly, but not to be 
disobeyed. ‘I shall expect you in the draw- 
ing-room, Margaret, as soon as you can 
make your toilet.” 


Late in the evening of the day of James’s 


a 


arrival, after Margaret had taken her leave 
for the night, quite abruptly, and with only 
a lame excuse in answer to all remon- 
strances, and Fanny had also withdrawn to 
her room, James and his uncle’s widow, 
whom he regarded as a second mother, sat 
together in the moonlight, absorbed in con- 
versation. 

‘* Aunt Adelaide, what has come to Mar- 
garet? There is a curious and painful 
change in her. You know, when I went 
away, three years ago, although we made no 
formal promises to be true to each other, I 
felt as irrevocably bound to her, as if we had 
exchanged the most solemn vows. It was 
a tacitly understood engagement, and I only 
refrained from saying the words that would 
make it binding in the light of the world, 
out of deference to my father’s wishes, that 
I should wait till my return from the long 
cruise on which I was to embark. She has 
been the lodestar of my life since we were 
children, and through all the hardships of 
our expedition, I have been cheered by her 
ever-present image in my heart, looking for- 
ward to my return to her as rich compensa- 
tion for any amount of toil and privation. 
And now the one woman in all the world to 
whom I could swear allegiance, knowing 
all the dangers through which I have 
passed, all the heart-ache of separation, 
meets me, as if we had parted only yester- 
day, without even the every-day courtesy of 
saying, ‘How do you do?’ that any strang- 
er might claim.” 

‘“* Ah, James, but you are not a stranger, 
and it must be excess of emotion or maiden- 
ly reserve, that makes her dumb.” 

‘*T would gladly think so, dear aunt; to 
me she seemed perfectly calm and self-pos- 
sessed, ouly as far away from me as that 
star. When I anxiously inquired after her 
health, her reply was that she had the belief 
of a headache. She appeared relieved, 
when someone entered the room, and after 
that studiously avoided me. She is looking 
ill to me, and very thin; but more beautiful 
than ever—an unearthly beauty that strikes 
a chill to my heart. What is it, aunt? 
What does it all mean?” 

‘Tt is useless to keep the truth from you 
any longer, James. We have been counting 
on your return as an all-powerful agent in 
bringing Margaret out of the mental condi- 
tion in which she has fallen. I did not fore- 
warn you, wishing to leave your impressions 
of her state perfectly unbiased by my solici 
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tude about her. I see now that I have been 
unconsciously clinging to the hope that my 
eyes have looked at her through the medium 
of over anxiety, and that to you she would 
seem the dear Margaret of old.’”?’ Aunt Ade- 
laide’s lips quivered with emotion, but no- 
ting the pained look of suspense on her 
nephew’s face, she hastened to explain. 
‘* Margaret has become a Christian Scien- 
tist!”’ 

‘“*What do you mean, aunt? Your an- 
nouncement does not sound very dreadful, 
but you make it as though you were saying 
she had become a Mormon or a cannibal. 
What is a Christian Scientist ?”’ 

‘* Ah, I forgot you have been away so long 
from Boston. It seems hardly possible in 
these days, when the world has grown so 
very small, that you should not have heard 
of the doctrine so-called.” 

‘‘T am as ignorant as a baby, dear aunt, 
of anything that has transpired on civilized 
land, during the last three years; but do 
not keep me in suspense, I beg of you.” 

“To be brief, then, as I can, on such a 
stupendous subject, Christian Science is a 
theory that has taken hold of the Boston 
mind with the power of a supposed new 
idea; and has spread through the provincial 
cities of New England. It ignores matter, 
and hence anything appertaining to matter, 
like sin, disease, accident or death. All 
such evils are ‘errors,’ ‘ mortal beliefs,’ that 
are not of God, as God cannot create that 
which is net good, and God does create 
everything. All such ills, then, all baneful 
effects, for instance, of what we call poisons, 
of indigestible food, and so on, indefinitely, 
are educated, inherited beliefs. No calami- 
ties (with the proper belief) can happen to 
the flesh, since there is no flesh for them to 
happen to. Margaret says there is no need 
of mourning for one’s friends, or of taking 
thought for the morrow.” 

‘¢ She has, then, become either more or less 
than human,” said the young man, bitterly, 
pressing his hand to his brow despairingly. 

‘“*She thinks that our senses deceive us; 
in fact, that we have no senses; that life is 
a dream, literally ‘a fleeting show for man’s 
illusion given.’ Margaret would think it a 
sin to employ a physician to cure such a delu- 
sion as sickness. She would stand her ground, 
I verily believe, right in the path of a mad bull 
tearing down the street, thinking it wrong 
to run away from a mere belief. I can 
assure you, she stands by her colors, false as 
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they are. Looking at her attitude from an 
artistic point of view, there is something 
magnificent about it. She is grieved to 
oppose her friends, yet does it because a 
higher power bids her. She feels as much 
called by the Lord as did Samuel of old, or 
Joan of Arc, and would respond firmly, 
‘ Here, Lord, am I,’ were she to die for it. 
It is the true martyr spirit. She would put 
her hand in the flames unflinchingly, for 
conscience’s sake. You well know how sin- 
gularly unselfish and full of Christian good 
will and kindness to all men, Margaret’s 
short life has been. She now speaks as 
though ‘ Love to one’s neighbor’ were a’ new 
revelation, an outgrowth of the Christian 
Scientists’ peculiar doctrine, and so of all 
the cherished truths of our beautiful Chris- 
tianity, that we have tried, perhaps in a very 
poor way,a whole lifetime to practice, as 
though they had just dawned on the world 
in the new light of Christian Science. You 
know how, during the last ten years, one 
calamity has followed another in the differ- 
ent branches of our family. I think our 
dear Margaret, incidentally hearing of won- 
derful’ cures, and regeneration of character, 
supposed to be effected by Christian Science, 
entered into it with the beautiful desire of 
making all her friends well and happy, be- 
sides becoming a good Samaritan to the 
world generally. 

‘* Having once come under the influence 
of the high priests of the faith, she has gone 
into the metaphysical part of it, far beyond 
her depth, and is now struggling in a very 
muddy sea of absurdities. She seems to 
have become blinded to the every-day duties 
of life, by the dazzling light that shines on 
the highest peaks of Heaven, as reflected by 
the magic mirror of the metaphysical books 
she reads in connection with her Bible. It 

-is painfully strange to me to hear her talk 
of the terrible railroad accident, that robbed 
me, in one short hour, of my husband and 
children, and made me a bodily sufferer, 
besides, for life, as a delusion—a mortal 
belief; and to think that the poor child 
expects to convince me, in time, of my 
errors, by her insane arguments. She talks 
the most unmitigated cant, without knowing 
it. My brother is very bitter against the 
whole thing, and thoroughly out of patience 
with Margaret herself. She has been his 
idol, but now he identifies her with this 
hateful belief, and so the peace of their 
home is, for the present, destroyed; but. 
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when the catechumens have time to consult 
their leaders, they are provided, as far as 
words go, with an answer for everything; 
and Margaret would say that Christ came, 
not to bring peace, but a sword into families; 
such a perverted application of familiar 
and easily explained texts, as to make any 
discord or neglect of duty come under the 
sanction of holy Scripture. My heart, in 


spite of all, is full of tenderness for the poor, | 


deluded girl. I have even submitted toa 
treatment from her, to allow her to test her 
fancied powers, and to see that I do not con- 
demn without a fair trial.”’ 

‘** Is this not encouraging her in her delu- 
sions ?”’ at length asked James, who had, so 
far, listened in perfect silence to his aunt’s 
long explanation. 

“‘T think not. It seemed unkind to give 
her no chance to vindicate her views. If 
there ever was an angel on earth, in single- 
ness of heart and purity of motive, it is 
Margaret. I have no fear of any occult 
practice on her part. Christian Scientists 
claim to cure disease by arguing one out of 
the belief of a body to be diseased, and dis- 
claim having anything to do with mesmer- 
ism. I have told Margaret plainly my 
opinion, that in most cases of cures, only 
temporary cures, at that, that mesmerism 
was the means used—a dangerous power in 
the hands of an unscrupulous practitioner— 
and that I would rather suffer pain, than 
receive such treatment indiscriminately. 
Moreover, that I had no belief in the efficacy 
of her art to heal me, excepting so far as her 
soothing personality might affect my nervous 


system favorably. She said she should carry . 


my case to God, and pray Him to take away 
from me my belief of pain.’’ 

‘Ts not this method something like that 
used in the ‘ Faith Cure,’ of which I heard a 
few remarkable instances before I went 
away ?”’ 

‘* Christian Science differs from the Faith 
Cure in the fact that its adherents ignore the 
body entirely, while the Faith Cure disciples 
believe in a body to be cured by the interpo- 
sition of divine power. Both, I think, over- 
look the means by which God must work, 
without overturning the natural laws He 
Himself has made, and disregard the fact 
that if we transgress natural laws, we must 
suffer the consequences.”’ 

‘*Did Margaret relieve you of suffering 
when she treated you?” 

‘I think I was neither better nor worse 


for the treatment. Iam fond of Margaret. 
Her presence has always been soothing to 
me: and, this afternoon, I felt wonderfully 
peaceful and quiet, sitting with her in per- 
fect silence. The whole scene was quieting, 
as I looked through the oper window. Be- 
sides, it was one of my ‘ off’ days. I often 
have days when I am almost free from pain. 
This has been one of them.” 

James had risen from his chair, and was 
walking the room in great agitation. 

‘“* What can be done, Aunt Adelaide ? 
What course ought we to pursue? I cannot 
give Margaret up to this dreadful delusion. 
I fear that she has already lost her mental 
balance; but she is more dear to me than 
ever.” 

‘*T can think of no better way than for 
you to remain here. Do not startle her by 
alluding too soon to your former relations 
and hopes for the future; and ignore, as far 
as possible, her present theories. Old asso- 
ciations will be revived by your daily pres- 
ence, to which she will gradually become 
accustomed. She will fall into the habit of 
companionship with you, and I cannot but 
think that the force of the old affection will 
prove stronger than these new ties; though 
it is her sense of duty in the matter that 
makes it seem so hopeless,’’ she added, with 
a sigh. 


“You look pale this morning, James; 
what is the matter?” 

‘Oh, nothing but a headache, aunt. I 
am not fairly on my land-legs yet. It will 
pass off soon.” 

“So you have been saying for the last 
week. The doctor must look after you.” 

‘“‘ There is not the least need of your hav- 
ing these beliefs of headaches, James,” 
suddenly exclaimed Margaret. 

“T will gladly part with this one, if you 
will tell me how.”’ 

‘*Tt is only your mortal part that is in 
error. God made you, did he not?” 

hope so.” 

** Well, you grant that God is good ?” 

Certainly.” 

‘* God, then, can create no evil. Disease 
isanevil. Itis an educated, inherited be- 
lief of man. What you call your body is 
only a belief. Part with that belief, and you 
part with the headache.” 

Margaret stopped to take breath with the 
air of having used an overwhelming argu- 
ment. 
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«« What does it matter, Margaret, whether 
we call the the body, a headache, or any other 
ache, beliefs, instead of the good old names, 
since the facts remain the same? What of 
it all?” 

“Who is that going by?” cried Aunt 
Adelaide, hoping to turn the conversation. 

“Only a soul riding by in a belief,” 
laughed saucy Fanny, who had made rapid 
progress in the vocabulary of the new phil- 
osophy. 

Margaret raised her eyes to Heaven, say- 
ing, with one of her unearthly smiles: — 

‘‘ If I could only make you understand the 
delights of knowing God as He is, you would 
not speak with such levity. But, as long as 
man persists in his mortal beliefs, we who 
stand on a higher plane, expect to be perse- 
cuted, as Christ was.”’ 

‘* Will you tell me what you believe God 
to be?’ asked James. 

‘‘T know Him to be the one great soul 
that pervades the universe; that we are God, 
and He is each one of us.”’ 

‘* You do not, then, believe that each one 
of us has a distinct soul in an individual 
body ? ” 

‘*T have told you there is no body,””—this 
with some impatience—‘‘unly one great 
soul. Each one of us is a reflection of 
Deity. You look in the glass and see an 
image of yourself; but there is nothing 
there except the reflection.” 

‘True. But the reflection would not be 
there, if there were no substance to reflect. 
You think, then, that God is one unbroken 
prairie-land of soul, no enclosures, no boun- 
dary fences between one human being and 
another to make identity.” 

‘* Oh, I believe we shall know our friends 
after death.” 

‘* Why should there be any death, if there 
is no body to die ?”’ 

‘*T mean the belief of death, which is an 
educated belief. When the millennium is 
fully come, and all are Christian Scientists, 
there will be no death.” 

‘‘If we are all subdivisions of God, and 
God cannot err, where do all these erring 
beliefs of ours, which you decry, come 
from ?”” 

Margaret, looking a little confused, re- 
plied :— 

‘““T cannot answer, now. 
novice in the science.” 

‘* Another question. How did the first 
being ever created come to have the belief 


I am only a 


of a body, or of death? It could not have 
been an educated or inherited belief in that 
instance.” 

**T cannot say, now. I must consult my 
books first. It is a most difficult study I 
have entered upon.” 

** Still another thing. You say one can 
take poison, and not be injured by it, if ene 
is not influenced by a belief that it will be 
injurious. How is it in the case of dumb 
animals, that are not supposed to have edu- 
cated beliefs ? ” 

‘* Tt is the influence of the educated human 
beliefs around them, that makes them suc- 
cumb to things harmless in themselves. 
God is the great light of the world. If you 
will come into the light, you will understand 
these things.’’ 

‘* My dear Margaret, what becomes of the 
arts and sciences, and all the world-wide 
industries, by which human brains and hu- 
man souls are developed, without bodily 
wants? I think we should soon relapse 
into a savage state with your creed. God 
had a wise purpose in giving us these finite 
bodies, so wonderfully and beautifully made, 
through which to work out a higher devel- 
opment, not as mere puppets of His will, but 
as free agents, except with the limitations 
of the flesh. It is through sorrow and pain 
of mind and body, that we grow into the 
higher life; and I, for one, would not be 
without such discipline. If life is a dream, 
as you call it, what of it? It is very real 
while it lasts. Why is it necessary or desir- 
able to institute a new language for facts 
that remain the same, notwithstanding ? ” 

‘¢T must consult our new Bible before dis- 
cussing this subject any farther;”’ and the 
young girl left the room, her aunt remark- 
ing:— 

‘*She has been closeted so long with her 
books already, as to have become almost a 
recluse; and you see how she has lost flesh 
and appetite. She is trying to take Heaven 
by storm, apparently, and to find out—what 
the Bible says, with all our searching, is past 
finding out—God! ” 

‘* What a vast nothingness this life would 
be with such a belief,”’ said the good minis- 
ter, who had dropped in to lunch. “An 
earthly Virvana.”’ 

‘Tt isa belief that can be put into one 
word, with all its vastness—humbug.” 

‘‘A great deal of hum and very little bug,” 
remarked practical Cousin David, who acted 


.as Aunt Adelaide’s farmer. 
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“Words, words, but no words-worth any- 
thing;” on which atrocious pun from Fanny, 
there was a general rising from the table. 


Days and weeks went on. James and 
Margaret fell into the old habits of daily 
companionship. The subject of Christian 
Science, by tacit understanding, was dropped 
between them, and Margaret had not seemed 
so natural for a long time, until a letter from 
one of her fellow-disciples revived the disa- 
greeable theme. James had not ventured to 
broach the subject of their engagement un- 
til this (of all others) most unfortunate day 
and hour, when the mischievous letter, that 
was to play the part of marplot, was actually 
burning in Margaret’s pocket, waiting for 
an opportunity to be re-read and pondered 
in private. When James, putting his whole 
heart into the words, told Margaret, in a 
manly way, that the happiness of his whole 
life depended on her sharing it with him, he 
was met by the objection:— 

‘*In Heaven there shall be no marrying 
nor giving in marriage; and this earth may 
be a Heaven, if we only rid ourselves of our 
mortal beliefs.” 

These words, like all uttered by Margaret, 
were accompanied by a smile of seraphic 
sweetness, but were none the less a crushing 
blow to James, as nothing could move Mar- 
garet to change her decision. James and 
his aunt longed in vain for every-day trials 
of character, in keeping with her youth, to 
appear; and again and again asked each 
other the useless question, ‘‘ What can be 
done?’ day after day ending each consul- 
tation with, ‘It is utterly hopeless. We 
have lost our Margaret as completely as 
though she had died. Her body is here, but 
her soul is far away.” 

‘* Her sympathies, too, for others’ suffer- 
ings,’’ said Aunt Adelaide, ‘‘ so warm here- 
tofore, seem to have died out, and she says 
it is all folly, for instance, for poor Ann 
Harvey to worry about the future. Ann is 
one of her old protégés. She is a hard- 
working woman, with three children to sup- 
port; and, now her health is failing, it is 
natural she should feel some anxiety for 
those depending on her.” 

The minister’s advice was good: ‘‘ Let us 
all pray earnestly for her, and leave the re- 
sult in God’s hands.” 

The doctor’s advice was good: ‘ Divert 
her mind, and do all you can to keep up her 
bodily health.” 


It was only too evident that her health 
was rapidly giving way, in spite of her con- 
stant, stereotyped assurance that she was 
‘perfectly well, and so happy.” 


There came a day when James, in spite of 
determined resistance, was stricken down 
with typhoid fever. The case threatened to 
be severe. Fearing that he might soon be- 
dome delirious, he said:— 

‘* While I have my senses, I beg you to let 
Margaret test her powers of healing on me. 
I am willing to risk my life, if thereby she 
can be convinced of the fallacy of her philos- 
ophy. I positively forbid your calling in a 
physician until she has had a fair chance to 
try her new art.”’ 

‘* James, you take your life into your own 
hands in not having proper medical treat- 
ment. Should you die for want of it, I 
should never forgive myself for my weak- 
ness in yielding to your wish,” remonstrated 
Aunt Adelaide. 

** My life is not of much value to me, now, 
Aunt Adelaide. I only ask you to delay 
having the doctor for a few days.” 

The dreaded delirium did come on, and 
James constantly called upon Margaret, re- 
proaching her for her broken faith. The 
poor girl made pathetic endeavors, out of 
loyalty to her creed, to listen unmoved, and 
to feel that there was not the least need of 
any anxiety on her lover’s account. She 
was surprised that no opposition was made 
to her proposal to treat him for his * be- 
lief” of fever. But even she soon saw that 
it was a hand-to-hand struggle his strong 
constitution was waging with the great 
enemy, and that her treatments had no 
effect, unless it was that of aggravating the 
unfavorable symptoms. Her obstinate faith 
in the powers and truth of Christian Science 
at last succumbed, and in her despair, with 
bitter tears of grief and disappointment to 
find her glorious doctrine sawdust, after all{ 
she exclaimed 

*“*T can do nothing! Call in Dr. R—— 
without delay. Oh, I fear it is too late, and 
that I have killed him by my presumptuous 
self-conceit.”’ 

It was not too late. The excellent doctor 
was, naturally, not a little indignant that he 
had not been summoned earlier; but, late 
as it was, his skill proved availing, and the 
symptoms soon began to amend. After 
weary days of watching the fever turned. 
Margaret was sitting by the bedside when 
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the crisis came, and James recovered his 
senses. He looked at her with full recogni- 
tion in his eyes, then, with an expression of 
bitter grief, as the recollection of the gulf 
between them darted into his consciousness, 
turned his face to the wall as if to die. 

Margaret understood the mute sign of 
despair. Itwastoomuch. In that supreme 
moment her human heart asserted itself. 
The love that had only smouldered under 
the wet blanket of her own delusions, rushed 
over her with a might that, in one instant, 
swept away all her artificial theories and 
affectations. 


“James, James, I love you; live for me! ”’ 
she whispered. ‘I am no longer a Chris- 
tian Sctentist; only an humble Christian.” 

James heard the whisper, low as it was; 
and, turning towards her again, with a sigh 
of unutterable content, his hand in hers, fell 
into a refreshing sleep. From that moment 
his recovery was rapid. 

Margaret regained the peachy bloom and 
roundness of her cheek, and 


“In the daily round, the common task,” 


as James’s wife, found life happier than in 
the wildest dream of a Christian Scientist. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


\H, life is long! "’ he said, 
Bowing his bright, young head 
Over some boyish trophy, lately won; 
‘* T shall secure success, 
Wealth, fame and happiness, 
Ere e’en its roseate morning hours are done.”’ 


“ The years glide by! ” he said. 
The halo round his head 
Was something softened, for youth’s sun had set. 


Havana, Ixu., 1887. 


“Ah! I have much to gain; 
I have not toiled in vain, 
Although my goal is unattained, as yet.’’ 


“Oh, life is short!” he said, 
Leaning his silvered head 
Wearily on his hand, blue-veined and white. 
“Joy beckons me no more; 
Hope’s long deceit is o’er; 
Far distant, still, Fame’s rainbow-circled height.” 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


BY H. E. BARTON. 


HERE are few who have not, at one 
time or another, heard of that fa- 
mous speculator who sent a cargo of warm- 
ing-pans to the West Indies, and made a 
fortune by the transaction. While there 
was no market for warming-pans, as such, 
they proved to be just the thing that was 
wanted on the sugar plantations, for they 
made excellent skimmers and ladles. Few 
readers know much more about him, than 
this anecdote relates, and yet his life pre- 
sents a strange catalogue of events, affording 
another illustration of the old adage that 
“Fortune favors fools.’”” Though there ap- 
peared to be method in much of his mad- 
ness, and much that passed for luck seemed 
really the result of shrewd foresight, he was, 
nevertheless, entitled to the motley garb, 
though he sported black, and assumed to be 
“the first in the east, the first in the west, 


and the greatest philosopher of the known 
world.” 

Timothy Dexter was born in Malden, near 
Boston, in the year 1743, and was bred to 
the leather-dressing business, which business 
was almost exclusively confined to Charles- 
town. This was the time when deer, sheep, 
and goat-skins were prepared for clothing, 
and at the period of his apprenticeship, the 
secret of preparing morocco, similar to that 
brought from the Levant, was discovered, a 
part of the monopoly of which Dexter prob- 
ably enjoyed. Commencing business at 
twenty-one, he, by industry and frugality, 
became thrifty, married the widow of a 
neighboring leather-dresser, and had accu- 
mulated several thousand dollars in specie 
at the close of the war. 

At this dark period, when the national 
paper currency was reduced to a merely 
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nominal value, and it was sacrificed at a 
ruinous discount, John Hancock and Thomas 
Russell, Boston merchants, attempted to 
keep up the public confidence by buying this 
money, which attracted the attention of 
young Dexter, for he believed such men 
would do no unsound act, and he proceeded 
to invest every cent he possessed, and all 
that his wife possessed, in purchasing the 
government scrip that was in the market. 
All doubt was soon after removed by the 
funding system of Hamilton, and Dexter had 
realized a princely fortune, for that day. 
There is hardly an instance, in our own 
season of quick fortunes, that can surpass 
. this for rapidity, but the only claim to 
shrewdness that can be seen in it is the 
imitation of Hancock and Russell, that has 
little more merit than might be claimed for 
instinct. 

With the acquisition of fortune came the 
craving for distinction, but society at that 
period was of a kind that no parvenu foot 
could enter. The accident of wealth gave 
no entrance card to the merely moneyed, 
and Dexter found himself shut out. Boston 


rejected him, Salem treated him worse, if 
anything, and he alighted, money-bags and 


all, in Newburyport, which he made the 
scené of his exalted career. Lands were 
cheap, and, at that time, the failure of some 
merchants who had ventured too largely, 
enabled him to purchase deeply, which he 
did, buying two “ palaces,’ as they were 
then regarded, one of which he sold, and the 
other he occupied. Here he commenced 
that career of extravagance which won for 
him the title of ‘‘ Lord,” that he, with his 
craving for prominence, accepted, an account 
of which he thus gives:— 

“Ime the first Lord in the Younited 
States of Amercary Now of Newbury port it 
is the voise of the people and I cant Help it 
and so let it goue.”’ 

To act in a lordly manner, he commenced 
a course of dissipation and prodigality. His 
mansion and grounds he at once disfigured 
by procuring rudely carved figures of great 
men, whose names were familiar to him, 
that he placed in the most sightly situations, 
outraging taste, but at which the vulgar 
stared and wondered, while the shrewd 
laughed. His roof was graced with minarets 
tipped with gold balls, and everything was 
resplendent in the glory of bright paint. 
Directly in front of his door was a Roman 


arch, on the centre of which stood General 


Washington in his military garb; on the left, 
Jefferson, on the right, Adams.. Washing- 
ton alone was covered, as he would allow 
none other to wear a hat in his presence. 
He had some reverence, and always took his 
hat off when he passed the statue of Napo- 
leon, one of the collection. 

On columns in the garden were figures of 
Indian chiefs, statesmen, military charac- 
ters, philosophers, and mythology sugested 
others—to his artists—who, doubtless, made 
a good thing out of it. He adopted a system 
of changing the names, occasionally, for his 
statues, in order to give greater variety— 
thus the William Pitt of one day became the 
Albert Gallatin of the next. A little paint 
made all the needed change. 

An account of the fate of these images is 
given in Samuel L. Knapp’s “ Life of Dex- 
ter,” published some years since:— 

‘These images were all in good repair 
when Dexter died. The first that time or 
accident threw down was the gigantic Corn- 
planter, the mighty pages of a race of 
illustrious sachems. * * ‘The 
rest of the columns stood the ‘atin and 
storms until the great September gale, which 
happened in 1815, when most of them were 
thrown down in that tornado. The three 
presidents rode out the storm. The execu- 
tor of the estate sold the images at auction. 
The goddess of Fame sold for the most 
money. She brought five dollars. The im- 
age of the great premier of England, William 
Pitt, was sold for one dollar, and an ecclesi- 
astic, who hud been named tbe ‘ Traveling 
Preacher,’ brought only fifty cents.” 

The image of Dexter himself prominent 
ameng the rest, was not bid on at all. It is 
estimated that the cost of these images ex- 
ceeded fifteen thousand dollars. 

His family consisted of a wife and two 
children, a son and daughter, attended by a 
princely retinue of servants. The dissipa- 
tion and tyranny of the father affected the 
whole house. The wife would one day be 
driven from home with blows, the next paid 
a large sum to come back. His son was a 
drunken profligate, his daughter not much 
better. This house, fitted in the extreme of 
elegance, became filthy through the domestic 
orgies that were held in the fine rooms. 

This description of one ‘unstable as 
water,” is unpleasant to write, and we there- 
fore give some of the facts illustrating the 
better side of his character. 

*He embarked in commerce, and at. the 
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close of the Revolutionary War, with the 
growing energy of the land, there were the 
rarest facilities for making money, of which 
it would seem he was capable of taking ad- 
vantage. He was engaged extensively in 
trade with all parts of the world, and in all 
his ventures was successful. And in this 
connection are given those tales of what is 
regarded as luck, but which Dexter himself 
claims, in his quaint and bungling way, as 
foresight. A captain of one of his vessels 
wanted some “stay stuff,” which Dexter 
construed to mean whalebone. He purchased 
all there was in the market, caused a “‘ cor- 
ner,’’ and made a strike. The purchase of 
warming-pans for the West Indies resulted 
in the employment of the lids for strainers, 
the pans for ladles, and a large sum was 
made. 

There are other things named that were 
equally wild, but the one thing that gives 
character to his shrewdness was his invest- 
ment in the Newburyport bridge, the con- 
struction of which he favored, and in which 
he largely invested. This stock yielded a 
grand return, the shares in which formed a 
principal feature in the bequests made in his 
will. He left two thousand dollars to be put 
at interest for the benefit of the poor not in 
the workhouse; and also gave the town of 
Malden three hundred dollars for a bell, and 
the sum of two thousand dollars, the interest 
of which, for a hundred years, was to be de- 
voted to the support of the Gospel. 

The bequests, put to their respective uses, 
are hardly known even in the towns that 
were to be the recipients of their bene- 
fit; but that given to Newburyport for the 
aid of those who managed to keep out of the 
almshouse, has an original tone to it that 
commends it to the reason as a very sound 
provision, but whether it is employed for the 
purpose we do not know. 

He appeared before the world as an 
author, and published ‘‘ The Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones,”’ which contained descrip- 
tions of the improvements about his prem- 
ises, and matters personal to himself, occu- 
pying a goodly sized pamphlet, but without a 
punctuation mark from the first page to the 
last. 

In a later edition he gives the follow- 
ing direction to the printer:— 

‘‘Fonder mister printer the Nowing ones 
complane of my book the fust edition had no 
stops I put A Nuff here and thay may pep- 
per and salt it as they plese.” . 
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Then follows a page of stops, quotation 
marks, etc., for the use of the reader. 

Of thi8 work he published and gave away 
a large edition, understanding that the no- 
blemen of England did not sell their literary 
works, but sent them as presents through 
the land. Another performance of his was 
to build his mausoleum. This of itself was 
not strange, for millionaires in our day havé 
done the same; but Dexter was resolved to 
see his own funeral. He accordingly had 
his coffin made, and sent out announcements 
of his death, with cards of invitation to the 
funeral. His wife and son and daughter 
were arrayed in mourning, and, after the 
burial service was read, the procession 
moved from the house to the mausoleum, 
erected in his garden. There the coffin was 
deposited in the vault, and the party re- 
turned to the house, where a sumptuous en- 
tertainment was provided, and the choicest 
wines flowed like water. 

Dexter had watched, with great satisfac- 
tion, the whole performance from an upper 
window. He expressed himself pleased 
with everything, except that the bells of the 
town had not tolled for his passing soul, and 
his wife had not shed a tear. He rectified 
this latter disappointment by giving her a 
caning that caused her to shed tears in 
abundance. The son had performed his 
part to admiration, being. sufficiently drunk 
to weep without effort. 

In his relations with those under him, 
Dexter was liberal, and no workman ever 
had cause to complain of him in the matter 
of payment, but he would show great wrath 
and would often shoot at them if they did 
not do as he explicitly wished. Like other 
eccentrics, he would sometimes have fits of 
religious fervor, and would make great pres- 
ents to churches and clergymen, but would 
soon lapse into wild courses again. In this 
way he continued his course of life until 
October, 1806, when he quietly expired in 
his splendid mansion, having reached the 
age of sixty-three. 

With this we close our account of the life 
of this singular being, who illustrated in his 
life the futility of wealth when not judicious- 
ly directed. Though he was charitable, the 
recipient laughed at or pitied him, the 
thoughtless scoffed, the few were grieved; 
and when he died there were none to do him 
reverence. His children died childless, his 


estate was divided; and there is little that . 
worth remembering about him. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ACK HAVILAND was a fair specimen 
of public-school training. He had 
spent six years at Eton, and had been suc- 
cessively ‘“‘ plucked”’ in three examinations 
—for the University, the Army, and the 
Civil Service of India. To the examiners of 
Oxford he had declared that Moses was the 
son of Adam; to those of Chelsea that Hel- 
igoland was an island in Africa; and to 
those at Burlington House, that the leader 
of the first crusade was William of Orange. 
These brilliant answers having failed to 
convince the authorities, he had made up his 
mind that the public services had entered 
into a league against him, which it was vain 
to resist. 

This resolution was the easier to keep as 
Jack Haviland had no one to goad him to 
active exertion. His only living relative 
was a maiden aunt. But this lady, having 
viewed with extreme disfavor the results of 
his scholastic trials, and Jack having heard 
from her own lips that the provision intend- 
ed to be set down for him in her will would 
probably amount to one shilling sterling, he 
had wisely reflected that an aunt of this kind 
was as good as having none at all; and he 
had made all his arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

Happily for him, he was not altogether 
destitute of means. He enjoyed two hun- 
dred pounds a year of his own, and a cottage 
by the sea. But this was all he had in the 
world; and his prospects of ever obtaining 
more were excessively slender. However, 
he was of a gay, light-hearted temper, always 
ready to take the bright view of things, and 
looking upon life as a sort of game of foot- 
ball, in which it was absurd to mind a few 
kicks on the shins. Disappointments which 
would have hopelessly soured less happy 
minds than his, had left his soul as calm as 

-a summer lake. He really did not know 
what it was to be put out; and the hardest 
epithet he ever applied to the numerous ills 
which checker life was, that this or that was 
‘rather awkward,” an ejaculation he used 
rather indiscriminately on the breaking of a 
meerschaum pipe, the being stumped out in 
a county match, or the losing of fifty pounds. 


JACK HAVILAND’S LOVE. 


BY MES. MASIE PRESTON. 


With such a disposition it was but natural 
that Jack should have many friends. He 
was a universal favorite with all who had 
ever known him, and in the snug seaport 
where his dwelling was, there was no man 
so thoroughly popular. He was always do- 
ing a good turn for somebody. His mission 
on earth seemed to be to oblige people. If 
any service was to be rendered to man, 
woman, or child, any commission executed, 
any important errand run, he was the per- 
son to doit. He belonged to every soup and 
clothing-club in the place. Beggars knew 
him by name, and touched their hats to him 
in thestreet. Stray dogs followed him home 
at night, with the certainty of being housed 
and fed. He was an out-and-out good fel- 
low—that was the truth of it; and he had as 
pleasant and cheery a face as it was possible 
to meet with in any town of England from 
Land’s End Point to Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Of course he was young; and this fact, 
added to his vigor of limb and handsome 
features, made him the abject slave of 
woman-kind. In the morning he was to be 
seen rushing, breathless and hot, along the 
Marine Parade with six or eight parcels 
under his arm; these were worsteds he had 
been sorting for Mrs. Curry-combe, the rec- 
tor’s wife. Two hours later, he might be 
detected on his way to Mrs. Maydew’s villa 
with a heavy cargo of sensational novels in 
tow. Inthe afternoon, it was Miss Bohea 
who wanted to consult him about her parrot. 
In the evening, Mrs. Colonel Bowlemdown 
expected him to tea. Jack Haviland was 
anywhere and everywhere when wanted. 
All the ladies of the town had a joint-stock 
interest in him; and it was a sort of rivalry 
among them as to which should lay the 
most frequent taxes upon his ever cheerful 
readiness. 

Under these circumstances, it was not 
without a certain emotion that the female 
population of Shingle-super-mare began to 
reflect that for six weeks past and more Mr. 
Jack had been much less frequently seen 
than formerly. His appearances upon the 
parade had become unaccountably few and 
far between. The projected picnics had 
been given up from his inability to attend 
them; and three dinner-parties had actually 
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taken place without his having been present 
among the guests. 

The ladies of Shingle began to murmur. 
This desertion was something quite novel 
and strange. It could not be put up with at 
any price; and something must be done to 
find out the why and the wherefore of such 
highly censurable conduct. An ambassador 
—in the person of Thomas, Mrs. Maydew’s 
‘¢ Buttons ”’—was despatched to the shirker’s 
abode, to inquire if any mishap had befallen 
him. But Thomas returned no wiser than 
he had gone. Mr. Haviland, he reported, 
was not at home. His housekeeper had 
stated, upon cross-examination, that of late 
he had taken to leaving the house at ten 
A. M., and not returning till night; but 
whence and from what cause such a vaga- 
bondizing humor, neither Nrs. Nuffin (the 
housekeeper) nor he (Thomas) could ex- 
plain. 

This news caused a mighty commotion 
when Mrs. Maydew gave it out at Mrs. 
M’Hotscone’s tea-party. The whole party 
burst into exclamations. Mrs. M’Hotscone 
declared it ‘“‘ very strange, now;’’ Mrs. May- 
dew pronounced it ‘‘incomprehensible;”’ 
Mrs. Curry-combe thought it “ unkind;” 


Miss Bohea hoped that “ nothing might 
come of it.’’ 

And then all these ladies remained for a 
moment silent; for the same thought had 
traversed al] their minds—a horrid thought— 
which caused them of a sudden to bridle up 
together, and each, in secret, to vow ven- 


geance upon the culprit. If Mr. Jack Hav- 
iland was nowhere to be found, it must 
surely be that he had been enthralled. But 
none save woman could have done this deed; 
and so—logical but bitter conclusion!—Mr. 
Jack Haviland was, no doubt, in love! 


CHAPTER Il. 


LAS, poor Jack! Not even upon him 
had the elfin god had pity. Right in 
the centre of his good, stout heart had the 
barbed arrow struck; and it was of no use 
trying to pull it out. There it was, and 
there it must stay through sorrow and joy, 
through day and night, till gray old years 
and Father Time deemed well to close the 
wound. 
He had fallen in love! Yes, one day on 
the beach, whilst picking up pebbles with 
the little M’Hotscones. The weather was 


cloudy, and the sea was running high. The 
wind, like an ill-bred urchin, was romping 
about over land and water, covering people 
with spray, and casting up seaweed in gigan- 
tic handfuls, to throw at the passers-by. 
The little M’Hotscones were merry and 
soused. Jack Haviland had seen his hat 
disappear in the gust, and sail in triumph up 
the British Channel. Everything was going 
on well, when, of a sudden, br-r-r-r-oum! 
crash! and a monstrous wave, as big as a 
house, burst foaming, raging, and splashing 
on the beach. 

Away, with howls of terror, rushed the 
little M’Hotscones, abandoning a whole 
fortress of pebbles to the fury of the ele- 
ments. Away, also, rushed a whole bevy of 
nursery-maids, children, and startled young 
ladies, like leaves in autumn before a south- 
west wind. Screams and laughter mingled 
with the noise, and—br-r-r-oum! crash! 
down came a second wave. 

This time, the last remaining stragglers 
took to flight, but not quite fast enough to 
prevent two pretty maidens, who had been 
wandering too near the shore, from being 
overtaken by the treacherous tide, and 
bathed up to their waists in water. In ten 
seconds, Jack, who had been on the lookout, 
was bearing them both up in his arms. 
There was a great deal of pretty crying, a 
great deal of sudden paleneéss on the little 
pink cheeks; but, on the whole, there was 
more fright than hurt. 

Before the third big wave had burst its 
bounds, both were standing high and dry, 
and not very much the worse for their wet- 
ting. As was natural, however, Jack pro- 
tested strenuously against their going home 
in their wet clothes. His own cottage was a 
hundred yards off. They must come there 
and dry themselves, whilst he sent up to 
their house to get them other dresses. The 
two young ladies began to stammer their 
thanks to their rescuer; next they began to 
laugh at their own wretched plight; and, by 
the time the cottage was reached, the acci- 
dent had become a joke, and they were little 
geese to have ever felt so frightened at it. 

This was the beginning of Jack’s misfor- 
tune. The two young ladies were cousins, 
and both of about the same age—eighteen. 
One was Miss Lucy Chatfield; the other, 
Miss Annie Heywood. It was Miss Lucy 
who spoke to Jack, and told him this. Her 
father, Mr. Chatfield, was a rich, city mer- 
chant, who lived in London all the week, 
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and only came down to Shingle from Satur- 
day till Monday. Miss Lucy had no mother, 
and Annie Heywood was staying with her 
on a visit. Miss Lucy hoped that Mr. Hav- 
iland—whose card she put into her muff— 
would come and call on them; papa would 
be delighted to see him; and ‘“‘Annie and 
1”—this was said with a blush—would be 
very glad to thank him again. The address 
was Beauchamp Villa, on the road to the 
cliff. 

When Miss -Lucy Chatficld and Miss 
Annie Heywood had come out of Jack’s 
room, where they had put on the warm 
dresses brought them by their maid; when 
they had shaken hands with him, and gone 
away smiling in the most prosaic of four- 
wheeled flies, our hero felt as though two 
rays of sunshine had left his dwelling. The 
cottage seemed dark, and, Jack felt miser- 
able. He picked upa tiny, wet glove, which 
he knew to be Miss Lucy’s, and kissed it. 
After that, he ran to the almanac to see 
what day it was, and almost swooned with 
joy to find it was Friday, and that, conse- 
quently, as Mr. Chatfield would be at home 
on the morrow, he might call, with perfect 
propriety, at Beauchamp Villa. That even- 
ing, he absented himself from a party where 
his presence was indispensable for the get- 
ting-up of charades, and wandered about on 
the beach till twelve o’clock, just near the 
spot where he had saved Miss Lucy. Ina 
word, he behaved most irrationally, and took 
no breakfast next morning from sheer ex- 
citement of mind. 

Mr. Chatfield received him very well, and 
invited him to dinner on Sunday. Jack 
feared he should go mad when he found 
himself seated at table next Miss Lucy. In 
the drawing-room, she presided at the urn, 
and he thought he had never tasted anything 
so delicious as the tea she had brewed with 
her own hands. Hejtook three cups of it. 
Mr. Chatfield, finding him a pleasant guest, 
asked him to call again, which he promised 
to do, with every intention of keeping his 
word. On his way home, he indulged in a 
delirious hornpipe by the sad sea waves, to 
the mute stupefaction of a local policeman. 

Love never does anything by halves with 
such gentlemen as Mr. Jack Haviland. By 
the end of a week, Jack found he could 
think and dream of nothing else but Lucy 
Chatfield. He was like a man who has 


stared too hard at the sun, and sees a lumin- 
ous spot continually dancing before his eyes. 


He passed his days in alternations of giddy 
bliss and pitiable wretchedness, according as 
his suit seemed to prosper or fail. He was 
** gone, gone all over,” as he expressed it; 
and as flame, when it rages so hotly as this, 
is contagious, Miss Lucy herself began soon 
to wonder how it was that her heart fluttered 
so fast whenever she met Mr. Jack. At 
first, the meetings were confined to chance 
encounters on parade, once or so every other 
day. Gradually, the meetings grew more 
frequent and prolonged, until, at last, 
‘* chance”? became so complaisant, that the 
lovers met twice a day. 

And then it was that the habit of long 
walks set in—long walks on the cliff, in 
country roads, on the desert parts of the 
beach; anywhere where they could be alone. 
Lucy, no longer timid as at first, leaned in- 
nocently on Jack’s strong arm, accepting 
the plea that it was prudent to do so, lest 
another wave should come and sweep her 
down. Annie Heywood, who was the con- 
stant companion of these walks, had a true 
femiuine tact for straying a few yards before 
or a few yards behind, that those adorable 
nothings, so sweet to exchange when there 
are only two to hear them, might not re- 
main unspoken from the presence of a third. 

Jack was happy, and Lucy was happy too, 
No thought of to-morrow came to mar the 
naive illusions of their dream; they lived 
only in the present, loving each other more 
and more every day. And once, when Jack 
had allowed his lips to whisper the first 
trembling confession of his heart, he drew 
his arm round Lucy’s waist, and kissed her; 
and she, happy at what he had said, and not 
afraid to show her happiness, did as he bade 
her, and returned his kiss. 


CHAPTER III. 


WO months had passed since the day 
when they had first met, and Jack 
Haviland’s protracted absence from all the 
festivities of Shingle had begun to sow bit- 
terness and wailing in the female camp. 
The most terrible suppositions had already 
been set afloat by the joint ingenuity of 
Mrs. M’Hotscone and Miss Bohea. The 
local journal had solemnly announced the 
arrival at Shingle of Mademoiselle Gredin- 
ette of the corps de ballet of the Paris Opera; 
and putting this fact together with the other 
fact of Jack’s desertion, Miss Bohea inquired 
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whether it were not possible to deduct there- 
from a most scandalous conclusion. 

But it is fair to say that Miss Bohea re- 
mained alone of her opinion. The other 
ladies could not bring upon themselves to 
suspect Jack Haviland of so much black- 
ness. Besides, Mademoiselle Gredinette 
had not remained in Shingle for more than 
two days, and she had been escorted, both 
on arrival and departure, by the Right Hon- 
orable the Earl of Wheezylung, a peer of 
the realm. 

Whilst queries and wonders, suggestions 
and exclamations, were still running riot, 
Mrs. Maydew appeared one Sunday morning 
at St. Marigold’s Church, with a look of tri- 
umph in her countenance. During the 
whole time of service she cast looks of intel- 
ligence at Mrs. M’Hotscone, Mrs. Curry- 
combe, and Miss Bohea; and, as soon as the 
service was ended, she hastened out, so as 
to meet her friends, and tell them all about 
it. 

‘‘Oh! would you believe it, my dear Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, after all our kindness to him, 
to abandon us all for a girl like that ?”’ 

‘* Who can it be ?”’ inquired Mrs. M’Hot- 
scone. 

‘* Who is it?’ asked Mrs. Curry-combe. 

‘Who?’ gasped Miss Bohea. 

‘* Why, none other than that little Miss 
Chatfield, the child with auburn hair, who 
lives. at Beauchamp Lodge, and has a father 
too proud to call upon any one.” 

Mr. Chatfield the banker?” 

‘*'No; he’s a timber-merchant, or a dry- 
salter, or something of that kind. He’s im- 
mensely rich, and I can’t make out how he 
can accept such a man as Jack Haviland for 
his son-in-law. Mr. Haviland hasn’t a sin- 
gle sixpence.”’ 

Not a penny,” muttered Miss Bohea. 

** But is it all settled, then ?” asked Mrs. 
M’Hotscone. 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure; but I suspect it 
must be. Mr. Haviland no longer comes to 
St. Marigold’s on Sundays. He doesn’t like 
to lose sight of his little, waxy-flaxy miss for 

.a single minute. I met him on parade’ this 
morning, going with a smiling face to Mr. 
Jumper’s tabernacle.”’ 

A dissenting chapel!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Curry-combe, in horror. 

‘‘ That young man has no regard for his 
soul,’”’ cried Miss Bohea. 

*“*T shouldn’t have believed it of him,” 

aid Mrs. M’Hotscone. 


And the four ladies, mortally shocked at 
what they had heard, wended their way all 
chattering together. 

‘* We must agree to cut him,” began Miss 
Bohea, who, from being the tenderest of 
Jack’s admirers, had become, of late, the 
bitterest of his foes. ‘‘ We must scratch 
him off our visiting-lists.” 

The word scratch was pronounced with 
singular vehemence; so much so that the 
other three ladies gave a start, then looked 
at each other, and finally smiled. 

** After all,’ said Mrs. M’Hotscone, who 
had a warm, Scotch heart, ‘* Jack’s a gude 
laddie, and he couldn’t always remain a 
bachelor. He’ll make a canny bridegroom, 
and we’d best think of wishing him a bonny 
wife and a fair armful of bairns.” 

Miss Bohea felt it binding upon her to 
blush. 

“If he’d only not chosen a dissenter! ”’ 
observed Mrs. Curry-combe, relenting. 

Yes,” sighed Mrs. Maydew; ‘ but we’ll 
get him to convert his wife. You and Mr. 


Curry-combe will manage that, dear. What 
a delightful sermon that was the rector gave 
us this morning! ”’ 

Mrs. Curry-combe’s brow cleared up en- 


tirely. 

‘‘I’m glad you liked the sermon, dear; 
William and I worked at it together. But, 
dear me, here he is in person!” exclaimed 
the rector’s wife, glancing down the street. 

Who? William?” 

** No, no; Jack Haviland.”’ 

And so it was. Mr. Jack, making fearful 
gestures with his arms, and walking at a 
breakneck pace, was looming in the dis- 
tance. He seemed to be unconscious of 
surrounding objects, and was frightfully 
pale. 

“« Why, what can have happened?” cried 
Mrs. Maydew; ‘he looked so happy this 
morning.” 

‘* He’s not himself at all, now,” said Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, terrified. 

‘* I think he is in a state of inebriation,”’ 
observed Miss Bohea. 

‘*Mr. Haviland! Mr. Haviland! Why, 
don’t you intend to speak to us?” cried out 
Mrs. Curry-combe, as Jack, with his eyes 
cast down, seemed about to rush by without 
stopping. 

Jack looked up startled, raised his hat 
mechanically, and stared vacantly at the 
group. 

‘** Good-morning, ladies,” he stammered, 
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in an altered voice. ‘‘ I beg your pardon; I 
had not seen you.” 

He spoke absently, scarcely knowing what 
he said. Mrs. M’Hotscone took pity on him. 

The puir fellow’s ailing,’ she whispered; 
and the ladies—with the exception of Miss 
Bohea—nodded kindly, to give Jack an ex- 
cuse for going his way. 

He made a second bew, and continued 
his course without looking to the right or 
left. Something was clearly the matter with 
him. 

“‘T wonder what it can be?” exclaimed 
the four ladies, together; and they parted 
with every variety of conjecture and sur- 
mise. 

“It’s not very difficult to guess,” said 
Miss Bohea, with an intonation of triumph. 
‘“¢ That little Miss Chatfield must have jilted 
him.” 

At all events, not of her own accord, poor 
girl; for if Miss Bohea’s suspicion was right 
in the letter, it was quite incorrect in the 
spirit. Jack had not been jilted; he had 
only been told that his dream of happiness 
was at an end—that was all; but was it not 
enough? And had he not reason to clasp 
his fists as he went, to vow that he was the 
most miserable being alive, and to plan 
throwing himself into the sea that very 
night, as soon as ever the meon should have 
risen? 

This is what had happened. Jack, that 
morning, had got up as usual, without a 
cloud to dull his heart. He had breakfasted 
contidingly off two poached eggs, and had 
set out for Mr. Jumper’s place of worship, 
righteously purposed to attend to that rev- 
erend man’s exhortations, and to make him- 
self a cheerful soul by looking as frequently 
as he could during service at Miss Lucy 
Chatfield in the pew opposite him. He had 
arraye| himself in his best, had stuck a 
bright moss-rosebud within his button-hole, 
and had drawn on the choicest pair of dog- 
skin gloves, quoted at four shillings and six- 
pence in the market. His chin new-reaped, 
his bair well brushed, and his whiskers 
trimly combed, had al! created the most 
favorable impression upon the congregation 
at the tabernacle. Mr. Jumper, who had 


detected in him a proselyte, eyed him ap- 
provingly from the pulpit; and Mrs. Jumper, 
who had had him shown into her pew, pre- 
sented him with her hymn-book. Albeit, as’ 
the service progressed, Jack’s brow began to 
ower. 
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At a quarter past eleven, neither Lucy, 
nor Annie Heywood, nor Mr. Chatfield had 
yet appeared. Twenty minutes, twenty- 
five, half an hour elapsed, and yet no sign of 
the party. Jack’s brow became overcast. 
The sermon commenced, and Mr. Jumper, 
with fervid eloquence, began prophesying 
unpleasantries to the ‘‘ miserable sinners ”’ 
around him. It became evident that Lucy 
would not appear that day. Jack felt him- 
self oppressed with all the terrors that the 
human mind, when suffering from the pains 
of love, can forge. He felt himself stifling 
in the close-packed chapel. His fears grew 
apace, and, to the speechless scandal of the 
congregation, he rose in the very midst of 
the sermon—at the pathetic point where 
Mr. Jumper, with a view to his special con- 
version, was describing the joy of the black 
sheep who has been washed—and bolted 
out. 

When once outside, however, he had a 
moment’s hope. Susan, one of the house- 
maids at Beauchamp Villa, was standing on 
the chapel steps; and, as soon as he ap- 
peared, drew a letter mysteriously from her 
pocket, handed it to him, and, without say- 
ing a word, disappeared It was not in 
Lucy’s handwriting, this letter, and Jack 
heard his heart throb again with all its fears 
as he tore open the envelope. This is what 
he read:— 


“My DEAR Mr. HAVILAND:—All has 
been discovered. Mr. Chatfield came home 
last night in dreadful anger, having been 
teld by somebody, we do not know whom, 
that you were in the habit of going out 
walking with usevery day. He scolded poor 
Lucy all the evening yesterday, and again 
this morning. He is the more furious as 
she held out bravely that she loves you, and 
will marry no one but you. I believe Mr. 
Chatfield will call upon you to-day, but I am 
afraid he will be very harsh, for he speaks 
most bitterly, and talks of sending Lucy to 
France, and putting her in a convent, if she 
will not promise never to speak to you again. 
We are both very unhappy. Lucy has cried 
all the morning. I send this by Susan; and 
am, my dear Mr. Haviland, very faithfully 
yours, ANNIE HEYwoop.” 


Jack grew cold as he finished this letter, 
and we know the state in which he ran 
home. Fortunately, it was Sunday, and the 
chemists’ shops were closed, or else there is 
no telling to what lengths he might have 


run, had any one been found to sell him, 
upon his own recognizances, a dose of prus- 
sic acid. He ran so fast, and was so entirely 
absorbed in his own reflections, that he did 
not notice the frowning features of Mr. 
Chatfield, who was mounting guard outside 
his cottage, and who, as soon as he had 
rushed in with his head downcast, strode 
menacingly after him, and banged for ten 
good seconds at the door with a furious 
double knock. Jack had not yet taken off 
his gloves. He opened the sitting-room 
door, and heard a vibrating voice inquire of 
his housekeeper if he were at home. 

‘“‘He’s just come in. sir,’ answered the 
terrified Mrs. Nuffin, who had never heard 
anything like that knock before. 

Mr. Chatfield, without waiting to be an- 
nounced, walked straight into the room 
where Jack Haviland was, and, confronting 
him with an angry stare, began abruptly:— 

“Do you consider yourself a gentleman, 
Mr. Haviland?” 

“T hope so,” stammered poor Jack, grow- 
ing very red, and feeling very guilty. 

‘“*Ah! you hope so. Well, J am glad 
there seems to be some doubt of the fact ia 
your mind; for I should like to know, sir, 
whether you consider it becoming a gentle- 
tleman to make love to a young girl during 
her father’s absence—to profit by the cir- 
cumstance of my being in London six days 
of the week, to sing your maudlin love-songs 
in a mere child’s ear—and to encourage that 
child to open defiance and disobedience of 
me? I ask you, sir, do you consider that 
conduct becoming a gentleman ? ”’ 

‘*T love Miss Chatfield,” faltered Jack, 
not finding anything else to say. 

‘* You love Miss Chatfield!” repeated the 
merchant, waxing more indignant as he 
continued to speak. ‘‘ And may I ask, sir, 
who you are who pretend to love Miss Chat- 
field? What are your means of existence ? 
How do you live? What are your claims to 
the hand of a young lady in my daughter’s 
position? Are you a peer of England ?”’ 

_ Jack shook his head despondingly. 

‘*A millionaire ?” 

Jack gave a sigh. 

‘““A man of talent? A great author? A 
painter? A rising barrister?” 

am nothing,’ murmured Jack. 

‘“* Are you even an honest man, sir?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Chatfield, raising his voice till 
it shook the room, and crossing his arms 
contemptuously. 
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“Ah! there, yes,” cried Jack Haviland, 
with a red-hot glow on his face; “I may 
have been thoughtless, Mr. Chatfield, but I 
am an honest man.” 

‘‘That’s very easily said, sir,’’ rejoined the 
merchant, coldly. ‘‘ How much have you a 
year?” 

only two hundred pounds, and this 
cottage,’’ answered Jack Haviland, humbly. 
‘* But you do not intend to judge of my 
honesty by the extent of my fortune, I 
hope?” 

** But indeed I do, Mr. John Haviland,” 
answered Mr. Chatfield, with a sneer; ‘for 
if you had been the honest man you pretend 
yourself, you would assuredly have knewn, 
sir, that a man lays himself open to very 
ugly suspicions, when, having but twelve 
shillings a day to live upon, he makes love 
to the daughter of a man who has a hundred 
thousand pounds at his banker’s.”’ 

‘“*T swear I never thought of your for- 
tune!” cried Jack, impulsively. ‘‘ Had you 
been poorer than I, it would have been just 
the same. You cannot think, Mr. Chatfield, 
that there was ever a single mercenary 
wish in my love for Miss Lucy ?”’ 

‘* Prove it!’’ said the merchant, sternly. 

‘““How?” faltered Jack, feeling his heart 
droop within him. 

‘That is a strange question, sir?’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Chatfield; pronouncing each of 
his words with terrible conciseness. ‘‘ You 
tell me that you ignored the extent of my 
fortune. Well, I reveal it to you, now; my 
daughter will, at my death, have ten thou- 
sand pounds a year. If your views have 
been so disinterested as you now affirm, you 
cannot but be struck with the immense dis- 
proportion that exists between Miss Chat- 
field’s position and: yours. And if you wish 
me to hold you guiltless of any unworthy 
measures, of any fault, indeed, save that of 
thoughtlessness, you know very well how 
you must act.” 

Jack became deadly pale, and drew his 
hand across his brow. 

‘* Yes,” he said, in a broken voice, “‘ you 
want me to promise that I will not speak 
again to Miss Chatfield.” 

‘I wish you to swear, upon your word of 
honor as a gentleman, that you will break off 
all further connection of any sort with my 
daughter. Do you promise ?”’ 

Jack hesitated a moment, and cast an im- 
ploring look at the merchant, whose features 
remained impassible. 
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. “Very well,” he said, sadly,‘‘I give you 
my word. But I think it will be better if I 
goaway. I will leave England to-morrow, 
and not return until—until—yes, until Miss 
Chatfield be married.” 

The merchant nodded; but he looked 
more attentively at Jack after the latter had 
spoken these words. There was even some- 
thing like a trace of emotion on his face, and 
it was ina much softer voice that he said, 
holding out his hand:— 

*“T accept your word, Mr. Haviland, and 
confess that my estimate of you was a wrong 
one. But you must not bear me a grudge 
for the way I am acting. If you were in my 
place, you would understand that I have the 
welfare and happiness of my child to look 
to, and that I am bound to follow the 
promptings of my reason and my judg- 
ment.”’ 

. “If I were a father, I should, no doubt, 
act as you are doing,”’ said Jack, mournful- 
ly. ‘Iam sorry I did not think of this be- 
fore; but I will go away to-morrow, and you 
must tell Miss—Lu—Miss Chatfield to for- 
get me.” 

The merchant, did not feel so satisfied with 
himself as he had done a moment or two 


before. He ought to have taken his leave, 
and yet he stayed. 

. “It will be a great inconvenience to you 
to go away so suddenly,”’ he said, with hesi- 
tation; ‘‘ you have, probably, many matters 


to settle; debts to pay, perhaps. Will you 
allow me to take these off your hands ?”’ 

“No,” said Jack, quietly; “‘I have no 
debts, whatever. I have nothing to settle, 
either. I shall give this cottage to my 
housekeeper, who used to be my nurse, and 
I can start the first thing to-morrow morn- 

” 

** Are you in need of money ?”’ 

**No, thank you. I had laid by a little 
store for a rainy day, and the rainy day has 
come.” 

He opened his desk, and showed the mer- 
chant a little heap of five-pound notes. Mr. 
Chatfield had become thoughtful. 

** You have no debts,”’ he said, pensively, 
‘* and with two hundred pounds a year only, 
you can manage to lay by. That speaks well 
for your training.” 

“‘T was very idle at school,” said Jack, 
reddening, ‘“‘ and I know next to nothing; 
but whilst my father yet lived, that is, whilst 
I was still a child, he taught me two max- 
ims, which he said contained the measure of 


all earthly wisdom, ‘ Don’t tell lies, and 
don’t get into debt.’ ” 

‘*And you have observed these maxims ?”’ 

Jack’s eyes beamed truthfully at the mer- 
chant. 

Yes,” he said, simply. 


CHAPTER IV. 


R. CHATFIELD left Jack’s cottage 
with a host of new reflections in his 
mind. For the first time in his life, he be- 
gan to suspect that there was something on 
earth as honorable as birth, great wealth, or 
famous talent, and that was plain, unboast- 
ing honesty. He had never been a hard 
man; on the contrary, he passed for gener- 
ous and feeling. But,in common with most 
men in this mercenary age, he shared the 
idea that human merit was always to be 
measured by the standard of gold, and that 
where gold was wanting to prop it, virtue 
could never be very strong or very steadfast. 
He had always felt a certain contempt for 
poor men, and he grounded this feeling 
on the incontrovertible fact, that those who 
are obliged to battle continually against 
want must become narrow-minded at last, 
from the perpetual struggle and contact with 
petty miseries. It had never yet occurred to 
him that wealth was only a relative condi- 
tion, and that some men could be richer 
with hundreds than others with millions. 
But, above all, it had never yet struck his 
mind that a man who brings to his wedding 
contract a spotless name, a rigid inflexibil- 
ity of principle, and a cheerful heart, happy 
with little, and freed from greed, has more 
to offer than any wealth that can be ex- 
pressed in figures. 

After wandering about some time, and 
nearing his house, he turned suddenly back, 
and went again towards thetown. He knew 
several people amongst the leading families, 
and he called upon them all, one after an- 
other, to gather information about Jack 
Haviland. Everywhere he heard the same 
thing. If ever a man had a good, honest, 
and amiable character, it was certainly Mr. 
Haviland. No man was so ready to do 
good; no one was so kind and even-tem- 
pered; no cne so thoroughly unselfish, and 
so completely indulgent for the failings, 
vices, or caprices of others. 

The world is not altogether so ungrateful 
as it is painted. People do not always 


delight to repay kindness and service by 
slander. The astonished merchant saw 
more than one eye glisten with genuine 
tears of emotion while Jack’s honest virtues 
were being descanted on. It began to be 
remembered that on no one occasion had 
Jack ever been heard to say an unkind thing 
of any one; while on the other hand, it was 
everywhere confirmed that he was invariably 
first to take the defence of those who were 
accused or maligned. Again, many acts of 
rare and touching delicacy were quoted of 
him; quarrels had been appeased by his 
means, reconciliations effected, and deeds of 
large and generous charity were attributed 
to him, the more surely as he had always 
evaded mention of them. 

Mr. Chatfield returned home towards 
evening in a silent, thoughtful mood. He 
found Lucy with her eyes very red, and her 
pretty face quite sad from weeping. He 
kissed her, and told her not to cry; but, dur- 
ing dinner, he scarcely said a word, and as 
soon as he rose from table, he shut himself 
up in his study, and remained there walking 
up and down for nearly two hours. When 
he came out, his face bore an unusually seri- 
ous, though mild expression. He held a 
letter in his hand, and rang the drawing- 
room bell. 

‘* Take that to Mr. John Haviland, at the 
Cliff Cottage,’’ he said. 

When the servant had gone out, and he 
heard the house door close on him, Mr. 
Chatfield heaved a sigh of relief, like a man 
who has done a good action, and has reason 
to be pleased with it. 

‘* Come here, Lucy,” he said, in a gentle 
voice. And when the poor child had begun 
to weep again at hearing him speak so kind- 
ly, his lips quivered, and it was almost in a 
whisper that he spoke his next words: ‘* Do 
you think, my darling pet, that I would ever 
willingly cause you a moment’s pain? Do 
you not know that you are my only treasure 
on earth, and that there can be no joy or 
pleasure for me in life unless you have your 
share of it? Do you think that anything 
could compensate me for shedding one of 
your precious tears? And do you not feel 
that for a single one of your smiles I would 
do all that is humanly possible? Then trust 
to me, dear child, and never fear but that 
your happiness will be the sole guide to 
my actions, the only end to which I shall 
look.” 


Lucy went to bed a little comforted, but 
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with her heart still very heavy. Mr. Chat- 
field waited till the footman had returned 
from the cottage; inquired if the note had 
been delivered safely, and then retired, too. 
For the first time for many years, he retired 
to rest without reading the money articles in 
the weekly reviews, a task he always re- 
served for Sunday night. The fact was, his 
mind was very far from scrip and share that 
evening. 

Jack was silently and sorrowfully packing 
up his boxes, when Mrs. Nuffin, who had 
been apprised of his departure, and thrown 
into a state of trembling wonder by it, 
brought up the merchant’s note. Jack 
broke the seal without much excitement. 
The letter contained only these words:— 


‘““My Mr. Havitanp:—I should 
be very glad if you could call at Beau- 
champ Villa to-morrow, towards eleven, for 
I have something to say to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT CHATFIELD.” 


Jack put the letter in his pocket, and con- 
tinued to pack. He did not go to bed at all 
that night—sleep would have been impossi- 
ble; so he passed his time in looking over 
all his domestic treasures, laying by a num- 
ber of things which he intended to send as 
‘* keepsakes ’’ to the numerous children by 
whom he was known and loved. He wrote, 
also, a few letters to different friends, as- 
cribing his departure to a desire to travel— 
which, indeed, was strictly true, for he could 
no longer have borne to remain at Shingle. 

When all this was done, he slipped out of 
the house towards midnight, and went down 
to the beach, to the most deserted part of it, 
where he had taken his last walk with Lucy. 
He remained there listening to the monot- 
onous but soothing roll of the waves till 
daybreak; and no one who had met him, as 
he returned home peaceful and composed on 
the morrow, could have guessed how deep 
and real was the sorrow that lay under his 
placid features. 

One of his most trying moments was the 
parting with Mrs. Nuffin, who was not at all 
to be comforted with the gift of Jack’s cot- 
tage and furniture. The good woman in- 
voked all the principles of common law and 
equity against the abandonment of an old 
nurse. It was contrary to the justice of the 
land, she affirmed; and, as she was an old 
woman, and had but little more time to live, 

Jack might very well have waited until she 
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died before beginning his ramblings abroad. 
Jack, who could not trust himself to remain 
calm a single moment where others were 
crying, was obiiged to snatch himself away 
without listening. 

‘Drive to Beauchamp Villa,” he said to 
the driver, on whose fly his boxes were 
piled; ‘‘ and, after that, you’ll have to take 
me to the station.”’ 

On reaching the villa, Jack Haviland’s 
heart began to beat so fast that he had 
scarcely strength to knock. He was shown 
into an empty parlor; but, a minute after, 
the footman returned, and requested him to 
walk up to the drawing-room. Jack fol- 
lowed, hanging his head despondingly, and 
wishing he had been spared the last trial of 
coming to that house, into which he never 
more would enter. The servant announced 
him in a formal tone and withdrew. Jack 
raised his eyes doubtingly, and then turned 
ashy pale. He was in the presence not only 
of Mr. Chatfield, but of Lucy. His first im- 
pulse was to rush forward; but he remem- 
bered his promise, and remained motionless; 
only he was obliged to lean against a chair 
for support—he had not been prepared for 
this emotion. 

Lucy looked at him wistfully, but at a 
gesture of her father’s she walked slowly 
towards him, and held out her hand. 


‘¢ Papa says I may shake hands with you, 
Mr. Haviland,” she said, faltering. 

He looked up at her, and a look of pain 
flitted across his face. 

‘*Good-by—Miss Chatfield,” he sobbed, 
with a desperate effort to control his voice. 

Mr Chatfield appeared moved. 

‘“*Mr. Haviland,” he said, quickly, 
have sent for you to propose that instead of 
leaving England, and so abandoning the 
chance of ever bettering your fortunes in 
this land, you should come with me to Lon- 
don and enter my office. We can find 
plenty for you to do there, and you could 
begin at a salary of three hundred pounds. 
By-and-by, there is no knowing, you might 
become my partner. I have heard a great 
deal about your uprightness and steadiness 
of conduct, and you are just the sort of man 
I should be pleased and proud to work with. 
Do you accept ?” 

Jack looked inquiringly, first at the mer- 
chant, then at Lucy, who seemed as much 
astonished as he. 

““Ah, by the way, though, there’s a condi- 
tion I forgot to mention! ”? added Mr. Chat- 
field; ‘but it’s a condition about which I 
hope you’ll make no difficulty.”’ 

“What is that, sir?’ asked Jack, in 
amazement. 


‘That you agree to marry my daughter.” 


ENTREATIES. 


F thou, at any time, shouldst want a friend, 
To cheer thee in thy weary walk through life, 
To speak for thee or aid thee in distress, 
And, in thy brightest moods, to laugh with thee, 


To guard thee from the slanderous tongues of men, 
To stand by thee, and all thy burdens share, 

To soothe thee when, in strife to gain the end, 
Thy heart breaks down in sorrow: Then bethink 
Thyself of one whose strength is never spent 
When in thy cause ’tis given, whose love for thee 
Will bear forgetfulness, distrust and scorn, 

And, strong beyond all other changeful loves, 
Will still be thine when earthly things are past. 
O friend, so loved! I ask no more than this: 
That it shall always be as it has been 

With thee and me; that thou remember not 

My weakness and mistrust, and only know 

My love for thee shall last beyond all time. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


AM, in this instance, telling a story, 

not making one; in fact, I am trying to 
repeat one, as it was told tome. My towns- 
man and neighbor, Captain Darrell, is now 
an elderly man, in comfortable circum- 
stances, of the strictest integrity, and not 
at all given to romancing. The Jessie Cam- 
eron of the story, the happy matron who 
presides over his household—ask her, if you 
will, whether Priam’s word is to be relied 
on. 


Thirty years ago, I was second mate of the 
Warsaw, lying in the port of Auckland, New 
Zealand. As we were bound to Japan the 
next season, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, we received on board as passengers, 
a Scotchman, who had been for several years 
a resident of the colonies, and his only child, 
a little girl of twelve. 

David Cameron had recently lost his wife, 
who had long been in delicate health; and 
closing up all his affairs, determined upon a 
change of residence, with a view of pushing 
his fortunes elsewhere. He had been a 
seaman in his youth, and was, of course, 
able to adapt himself easily to such accom- 
modations as we could offer him in a whaler. 
He was tenderly attached to his daughter, 
who soon became a favorite with every one 
on board. 

It needed not the assurance of the strick- 
en widower to satisfy us that Jessie had 
been in the hands of an excellent mother. 
She was an interesting and intelligent child, 
and had made the most of her opportunities, 
in a situation where educational advantages 
were necessarily very limited. 

Thrown into daily contact with her, as I 
was, it was not strange that I found a strong 
attraction drawing me to her. She was a 
study tome; for I could not help contrast- 
ing her, every hour in the day, with a little 
sister of mine, about the same age, whom I 
had left at home. It is true, Maria was a 
bright and pretty child, and so proud and 
fond of me, her sailor-brother! She be- 
lieved that Priam Darrell was the incarna- 
tion of all that was grand and noble in man- 
hood. But she had nothing of the quiet 
self-reliance to be observed in this child, 
who had been thrown so much upon her own 


resources. In book knowledge, as well as 
in the thousand little graces and arts ac- 
quired in society, she was, of course, the 
superior of Jessie Cameron; but in strength 
and force of character, she might well have 
been several years the younger. 

When near French Rock, we encountered 
a gale of wind, which exceeded in violence 
anything which I have ever experienced, 
before or since, in the Pacific. But our 
little passenger was quite at home on ship- 
board, and appeared to have little fear or 
uneasiness. She remained on deck nearly 
all the time, until the wind and sea increased 
to such a degree that her father was com- 
pelled, by fears for her safety, to order her 
to keep close in the cabin. 

The old Warsaw, owing to her stiffness, 
was a very ugly sea-boat in a gale. And on 
the second day of the blow, all her storm 
canvas having been torn from the bolt-ropes, 
she lay wallowing at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. It was found quite impossible to 
bend and set any new sails, and our situa~ 
tion became really dangerous. 

We lay thus for several hours, occasionally 
shipping the top of_a sea, but no material 
damage had been done. Towards night, we 
were favored with a lull, and advantage was 
taken of it to set a new mizzen-staysail, that 
we might have something to keep her head 
up to the sea. 

All hands were above deck at the time; 
and I myself was on the mizzen-stay, half 
way up the mainmast, doing the last work of 
bending the sail to its hanks. The halyards 
and sheet were strongly manned, and every 
one in readiness waiting for the word to 
“hoist away.” 

I was just about to slide down from my 
perch, when a great wall of water came 
roaring down on us, and I knew, by the feel 
of the ship under me, that she would not 
rise clear of it. Onitcame. I clung invol- 
untarily to the stay, hearing confused cries 
of **Hold on!” ‘Look out!” It met us 
with a shock that seemed to have driven in 
the whole broadside of our stout craft. 

It combed in nearly the whole length of 
the ship, fore and aft, giving no one time to 
escape, or to do anything but cling instinct- 
ively to the nearest support. All below me 


was a raging gulf of water, in which men 
and inanimate objects were promiscuously 
dashed about. I had enough to do to retain 
my hold where I was, looking down upon 
the dreadful sight. I felt that my fate 
would be decided in another minute or two. 
It must be the same as that of my ship- 
mates, who were vainly stretching their 
hands towards me for succor, while here and 
there a cry rang in my ears, breaking the 


ceaseless roar of sea and wind. We were ° 


all to die together, unheard of; the simple 
record attached to our names, “‘ Probably 
foundered at sea.”’ 

But, shuddering in every timber of her 
ancient fabric, the Warsaw rose again 
triumphant from what seemed her death- 
struggle with the elements. Her bare deck 
came into view as she shook herself free of 
the burden; for nearly all the bulwarks were 
swept away on both sides, as well as every- 
thing of a movable nature. But not a hu- 
man being was to be seen, as, still clinging 
in my elevated position, I looked about me. 
All had been swallowed up and gone to their 
final account. 

I had no time for sentiment; indeed I 
think the leading emotion in my mind was 
one of astonishment at feeling the ship still 
buoyant for I had had no idea that she could 
ever rise again. I slid down to the deck, 
and, watching my opportunity, darted below 
intothecabin. Everything was afloat there; 
for the companion-way had been dashed into 
splinters, and the sea had poured down in a 
cataract. I stood in the doorway leading 
into the after-cabin, drenched and shivering, 
looking up at the now open hatchway, and 
wondering how long it might be ere I should 
be engulfed; for the next sea that boarded 
us would, probably, fill and water-log the 
already shattered hull. 

‘‘ Where’s father?” said a tremulous little 
voice, behind me. 

Until then I had not thought of the child. 
I turned at the sound, and saw the bright 
head protruding from the narrow opening of 
a state-room door. The blue eyes were 
unnaturally expanded with wonder and anx- 
iety; but there was none of the childish 
weakness of fear that might be looked for 
under the circumstances. 

Darrell, where’s father?’ she re- 
peated. 

How could I answer the question? Only 
by a sign to her to keep close within her 
room, as I moved forward out of her range 
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of vision, that my telltale face might be 
hidden. 

Powerless, as regarded any effort I could 
make for safety against the storm, I awaited 
the moment when the ship should be en- 
gulfed, with little Jessie and myself. But, 
as if the demon of wrath had been satiated, 
she now appeared to make better weather of 
it than she had done for hours before. Hope 
again revived, and I hastened to explain our 
position to the orphaned girl. 

I knew not how to begin, rough seaman 
that I was, to break the sad intelligence to 
her. But I found it unnecessary to speak; 
she had already guessed the truth, in part, 
and a single look in my face was sufficient 
for her quick comprehension to take in the 
rest. 

After the first burst of grief, which I 
suffered her to indulge unchecked, she be- 
came calm, wonderfully so, and was prepared 
to look the matter squarely in the face with 
a coolness and resolution far beyond her 

ears. 

** Do you think we shall be drowned, Mr. 
Darrell ?”’ she asked. 

*“*No,’”’? I answered. ‘* At least, I have 
strong hopes that we may be saved. I think 
the worst of the gale is over; and if we only 
don’t happen to ship an unfortunate sea like 
that which ”—— 

‘“*My dear father! He was all that I 
had!’? she moaned; and once more her 
miraculous fortitude gave way, and she 
broke down again. 

The gale abated at midnight, and though 
the ship labored terribly in the tumbling 
swell, for want of canvas to steady her, we 
shipped no more heavy seas. I stayed near 
my young charge all through the night; for, 
of course, neither of us could sleep. I 
promised her that I would ever be as a fath- 
er to her, and that, come what would, she 
should share my fortunes, and be to me as a 
sacred legacy. 

With the morning light came the necessity 
for effort, and a sense of responsibility new 
and strange to me. I sounded the well, and 
found only two feet of water in the ship, 
this having worked down from above. I 
did not attempt, alone, to pump her out; but 
rejoiced in the assurance that I still had a 
tight craft under me; for, had she sunk, I 
should have had no dependence beyond such 
a raft as I could have extemporized. Every 
boat had been swept away. 

I loosed and let fall the foresail, and suc: 
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ceeded in setting it, with the child’s assist- 
ance and the power of the windlass. The 
spanker I could easily manage with the 
brails; and these, with the lower staysails, 
were all the canvas that I intended to make 
use of. I could do nothing with the loftier 
sails without more help. 

The sun had come out brightly after the 
storm, and the aspect of the skies indicated 
a continuance of fine weather. I took eb- 
servations, and shaped my course towards 
the Hervey Islands, hoping to make Mangea 
or Raratonga. I had a good general knowl- 
edge of navigation, though I had little prac- 
tice, and was unused to anything like respon- 
sible control of that department. 

Of course, I was obliged to be at the helm 
most of the time. But I soon taught Jessie, 
so that she could steer well enough in fair 
weather, which gave me time to attend to 
many other matters. But as we could not 
steer all day and all night, the ship was 
necessarily left to her own guidance some 
part of the time. 

I soon discovered that my knowledge of 
navigation, though it might tell me where I 
was, would not enable me to go where I 
wished. The winds and currents headed me 
off, so that we were making a drift to the 
westward; and it was impossible to remedy 
this, unless the ship were manned so as to 
be well steered and enabled to carry all sail. 
Spite of all that the child and I could do, she 
must go nearly where the elements might 
carry her. We should be more likely to make 
land somewhere among the Tongas or 
Feejees than in the direction I had hoped at 
first. 

There was no fear of our running short of 
provisions or water, as we had more on 
board than we two could consume for years. 
The weather continued fine, and we were 
daily drifting into milder latitudes; but no 
sail could be seen. A dozen times every day 
I climbed to the masthead, in the vain hope 
of descrying a ship; and as often descended 
to cheer up my little shipmate with the hope 
of seeing one to-morrow. 

Thus week after week wore away monoto- 
nously, while Jessie and I were all the world 
to each other, and every hour served to 
fasten the tendrils more firmly about my 
heart, as she leaned in her childish depend- 
ence upon me. I thought how miserable I 
might have been if entirely alone in a simi- 
lar situation; and in return, clung to her, 
and gave thanks as for a blessing, Heaven- 


sent, to become a part of my whole future 
life and being. I do not think I could have 
entertained the thought of parting with her: 

My observations satisfied me that we had 
passed beyond the latitude of the Tonga and 
Feejee groups without having seen them. 
This knowledge-was rather a relief to me; for 
we should, most likely, have fallen into the 
power of savage cannibals, who would have 
shown us no mercy. We could hardly fare 
worse by drifting on towards the equator; 
while there was still the possibility of meet- 
ing a ship with civilized men on board. 

At length, on going aloft as usual, one 
beautiful morning, the horizon line along 
under our lee presented the irregular, broken 
appearance which I had often seen before, 
and knew so well. The bunches or tufts of 
cocoanut trees growing upon very low land 
were the first objects that came into view; 
so that, as we neared them, the slender 
stems seemed to be rooted in the ocean, and 
to shoot up directly from its watery bed. 

We were setting, by the force of a cur- 
rent, directly towards -the island, and there 
was no possibility of propelling the ship 
away from it. But there was a chance that 
it might be uninhabited. If so, we could not 
land upon it, for we had no boat, and it was. 
out of the question to think of managing a 
raft in the intricate channels of a coral reef. 

But we had been seen, as it appeared, 
even before we discovered the land. For; 
within an hour, the triangular sails of half a 
dozen large canoes rose into view, coming 
rapidly up towards us. To escape with the 
ship was simply impossible. But it occurred 
to me that the savages could know nothing 
of our defenceless condition, though the 
appearance of the ship, under so little canvas 
in fine weather, must be strange and suspi- 
cious to them. They would not attempt any 
foul play with us, if they believed the vessel 
to be fully manned and armed. They had 
come off to drive a barter trade with the 
white men, as was their usual custom. 

I at once set to work, with the help of the 
child, who showed a ready comprehension of 
the situation, to manufacture a crew for the 
vessel. Seamen’s clothes were abundant; 
and in a short time, every handspike was 
rigged up in a motley suit. These were all 
stuffed out into shape, and topped with hats 
or caps. I disposed them in the most natu- 
ral positions about decks, i in various parts of: 
the ship, so as to give the whole the most 
lifelike appearance. . 
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I loaded all the firearms we had on board, 
which amounted to only three muskets; and 
then went aloft to loose the mainsail, which 
had never been set since the gale in which 
the crew were swept overboard. I had felt 
unable, alone, to control such an immense 
sheet of canvas. But I must have it ready 
for use now, in case I should want to give 
the vessel more headway. 

While on the mainyard, engaged in loosing 
it, a sail appeared in sight over the point of 
the island. Not a canoe—one could not be 
seen at that distance in range of the trees— 
but aship! My heart leaped at the thought 
that help and deliverance were within a few 
miles of me. 

‘Bring up the ensign from the cabin, 
Jessie!” I shouted, as I let fall the bunt of 
the mainsail, and hurried down on deck. I 
caught it from her eager little arms, bent it 
to the halyards, and ran it up—half-mast, as 
a signal of distress. 

I brailed the spanker, while the child put 
the helm up, and by the power of the fore- 
sail wore the ship round so as to be on the 
- same tack with the strange vessel. I could 
not steer directly at her, without running 
the ship ashore; nor could she work to 
windward much against the force of the 
current. But my hope lay in her sending 
boats, as soon as these on board should see 
my flag of distress, and the strange trim of 
my sails. 

I managed to swing the headyards round, 
and set the foresail, after a fashion. But, 
meanwhile, the savages were fast closing 
with me, and I had not sufficient confidence 
in my sham seamen to believe that I could 
long deceive their sharp eyes. I might 
gain a little time; but the trick must be dis- 
covered, and I feared this would be before 
succor could reach me from the strange 
ship. 

I kept Jessie at the wheel, steering as 
much off the wind as I dared; but I was 
fearful of getting embayed, and not having 
room to clear the point. I let fall the main- 
sail, and gave it a kind of flying set, as well 
asIcould. The ship felt this added power 
at once, and gathered headway, which I de- 
termined she should not lose; for if the 
barbarians once succeeded in getting on 
board, it would be too late for any attempt of 
boats to rescue us, even if we were not in- 
stantly put todeath. It was no time, now, 
to think of the question whether I could ever 
get the sails in again. I must have the use 


of them now, at once; and I sprung aloft to 
loose the topsails. 

I had only time to do this and let go the 
gear, so that they filled and bagged out in 
mid air; for, of course, I could not hoist the 
yards up. The leading canoe was now 
drawing very near me; and the ugly-looking 
wretches stood staring in silent bewilder- 
ment, as the ship drove past them. I saw 
by their gestures as they pointed at the 
handspike men, that they were already sus- 
picious; probably from having noticed that 
they did not move about. But they rested 
on their paddies to confer with the next 
comers, and I had thus gained so much time, 
while I was doing what I could to push the 
Warsaw ahead. 

I knew these people well enough to be 
sure that they would never attack, unless all 
the circumstances were overwhelmingly in 
their favor. They would move warily in 
reconnoitering; but, as soon as certain of 
the true state of things, they would make a 
dashing attempt to board the ship by force. 

I had thus shaken off the first canoes, and 
left them in the wake. A stern chase is 
proverbially a long one, though their canoes 
would sail much faster than the ship could, 
under her bags and festoons. But other 
pursuers were fore-reaching upon me, and 
fresh reinforcements putting out from the 
shere as we neared the land obliquely. None 
seemed to care to visit the other ship; but 
all were attracted by the manceuvres of mine. 

A large canoe, which contained one whom 
I judged to be a leading chief, placed herself 
in my track. I was obliged, necessarily, to 
pass her so closely, that their suspicions, 
already aroused by telegraphic signals from 
their baffled comrades, were rendered cer- 
tainty. Our real weakness was now under- 
stood, and almost instantly communicated 
through the whole flotilla. All those which 
hae been left in the rear, gave chase under 
full power of sails and paddles; while five or 
six late arrivals, who had the advantage of 
position, disposed themselves for boarding 
the ship on both bows at once. 

There was no alternative for me but to 
stand boldly on my course; and I had time, 
before closing with the enemy, to run up in 
the main rigging, and cast an anxious glance 
towards the ship, which was hugging the 
wind under all sail, in the endeavor to come 
to my relief. Better than all, I could see 
that two boats had left her side, and were 
pulling towards me. 
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But a crisis must come before they could 
arrive on thestage. I sprang on deck again, 
seized a boarding-knife, a terrible, two-edged 
weapon, which would be far more effective 
at close quarters than any firearms, and took 
my stand on the fore-hatches, where I could 
jump quickly to either side. The bulwarks, 
as before said, had been nearly all swept 
away by the sea that boarded us. But this 
circumstance was quite as much in my favor 
as in that of the assailants. 

I watched the approach of two canoes, 
which were nearly abreast the fore-chains, 
one each side. It seemed that they would 
both attack at the same instant. If so, I 
might be overwhelmed by one party board- 
ing in my rear, while I was upsetting the 
other. I dropped the boarding-knife, and, 
seizing a musket, the only reliable one I had, 
I took a hasty aim at the man in the head of 
one of the canoes and fired. He dropped his 
paddle, struck, as I suppose, in the arm. I 
was safe on that side, at present, as the con- 
fusion and loss of headway would be suffi- 
cient to cause her to lose her chance of 
grasping the chain-plates. 

I rushed across the deck just in time to 
meet the other camoe as she fell alongside. 
One of my Quaker mariners with a hickory 
backbone stood conveniently near at hand. 
1 lifted it and dashed it full upon the heads 
of the savages, felling two of them. They 
also lost their hold and drifted astern. But, 
by this time, a third and fourth were almost 
upon me. I was ready, with weapons on 
both sides; and, now that I was fairly in for 
it, felt far less anxiety than when the fight 
was Only in anticipation. 

One of them made clumsy work of it, 
dashing her prow violently against the ship’s 
side, and being thrown adrift on the rebound. 
But while 1 was observing this, the other, 
on the starboard side, had secured a firm 
hold, and two grinning warriors had made 
good their footing on the plankshear. A 
rush, with the thought that I was striking 
for my own life and the child’s, a single 
sweep of the keen boarding-knife, and the 
two mangled barbarians fell backwards upop 
their comrades. I was clear of that crew, by 
a single cut dividing their warp of cocoanut 
cordage. I had received a wound in the side 
from a spear thrown at me—a ragged cut by 
a series of shark’s teeth—but I hardly felt it 
then. 

Meanwhile, the brave little girl had stood 
at the helm, steering the ship as well as I 
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could have done it myself, and carefully 
noting my orders, conveyed to her by a wave 
of my hand. There were still two more 
canoes ahead; but I led one of them into a 
trap by directing Jessie to make a broad 
yaw, and then suddenly bringing the ship 
back to her former course. Taken by sur- 
prise, he had no time to get clear from under 
our bows. The canoe was crushed and 
sunk instantly, though it was quite impossi- 
ble to drown her amphibious navigators. 
Her consort kept out of reach, and fell in 
abeam of us at a safe distance, not daring to 
make an attack unsupported. 

I felt now comparatively safe; for, al- 
though all the canoes astern were steadily 
gaining upon us, they must approach at 
great disadvantage; and, besides, they had 
lost confidence and prestige; for, with sav- 
ages, the first surprise is everything. I 
could now take my stand aft, near my little 
companion; and could use firearms with 
deliberation. 

But, while doing so, with deadly effect 
upon the man whom I supposed to be the 
high chief, as before mentioned, I was star- 
tled by a cry from Jessie; and turning, be- 
held the shocky head of a stalwart savage 
rising into view on the other quarter. He - 
had poised his spear for the act of darting at 
me, when, quick as thought, the little girl, 
who had let go the helm, slung a small billet 
of wood directly in his face. He was thrown 
off his balance and fell backwards, while the 
spear dropped harmlessly in on deck. I was 
on the spot before another man could climb 
up, and the danger was over. 

The breeze was freshening a little, and 
the two boats were now plainly in view and 
fast nearing us. I directed Jessie to keep a 
little more off, so as to head directly for 
them; for I had more sea-reom now, and 
felt that I could afford to laugh at the whole 
bloodthirsty pack, who, now in full cry, were 
hovering in our wake. 

The warps of the two fully-manned whale- 
boats were skillfully thrown up to me, and 
with those twelve resolute seamen on her 
deck, the Warsaw might bid defiance to any 
number of piratical canoes. The topsails 
were hoisted at once, and everything 
trimmed. We closed rapidly with the other 
ship, and I soon had the pleasure of shaking 
by the hand my former shipmate, Baylies, 
now in command of the Calypso, and of pre- 
senting my heroic little lieutenant, Jessie. 

A gang of men were spared sufficient to 
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work the Warsaw, and together the two 
ships bore away for Sydney. Here the 
damages were repaired, a crew shipped, and 
the consul put me in charge of her to take 
her home. 

The little Scotch girl, thus left upon the 
world, became a member of our family. My 
mother and Maria would have assented to 
any arrangement, if I had suggested it; but 
their whole hearts were enlisted in the 
orphan’s welfare, when they learned the 
whole story of the adventure which she had 
shared with me. The small sum of money 
found among her father’s effects, was care- 
fully applied towards her clothing and edu- 
cation; and, bidding her a tender farewell, 1 
left her, to follow up my profession. 

I made two long voyages after this, and at 
each return I found Jessie all that the fond- 
est and most careful guardian could desire. 
In all respects she was equal, in some, 
superior to my sister; and, had they been 
twins, they could not have loved each other 
better. 

Jessie was twenty years old at the time I 
arrived home in command of the Green- 
wich. I know not at what particular time 
during that voyage I began to think it possi- 
ble that she and I might love each other. I 
think this feeling came upon me very 
gradually. Perhaps it may have been some- 
thing in the tone of her letters; for she 
always wrote to me, much as a sister might 
write to an elder brother; but her letters, 
on this voyage, were not quite as affectionate 
as at first. There was a little embarrass- 
ment in the manner and style. 

Yet this was but natural, when I reflected 
upon it. But it must have been this very 
change that put me in the way of reflecting. 
There was, after all, nothing very awkward 
or anomalous in our position towards each 
other. She was simply a member of our 
family; an adopted daughter, as it were, of 

my mother. But, wishing to support her- 
self, she had found employment as a teacher, 
and insisted upon paying her board. This I 
had learned from the various letters re- 
ceived; and, of course, I admired her inde- 
pendent spirit. 

I kept pondering upon this matter until it 
formed the chief subject of my thoughts 
through many a long night-watch. I did 
not know of any other woman whom [I 
could love so well. I was only thirty-three, 
even though I had been a bearded second 
mate when she was a wee sprite of a child. 
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After all, the disparity of age was not so very 
great, and, perhaps—— 

But I could not bear the thought of having 
her marry me—as perhaps she might, if I 
asked her—from any feeling of gratitude or 
obligation. Though I am satisfied since 
that I wronged her, even in thinking that 
she might do so. 

She had developed into a beautiful woman 
when we next met. She was evidently as 
fond of me as ever, for the tears came into 
her eyes at sight of me. But she did not,of . 
course, rush into my arms and kiss me with 
the old, childish abanbon. All of which was 
natural enough, when I came to consider 
upon it. 

I took occasion, very soon after my arriv- 
al, to speak to my sister, alone, about Jessie. 
I think I asked if she had any suitor. And, 
perhaps, I was transparent enough to betray 
a little of the interest that I felt in Maria’s 
answer. At any rate, she looked at me very 
roguishly. 

‘* No,”’ said she, *‘ none that I know of. I 
wish she might have—that is, an accepted or 
acceptable one. I didn't mean to say that no 
suitors had applied—only that she has none 
now.” 

‘*¢ Ts she so hard to suit, then ?”’ I asked. 

Very,” said Maria. I think I 
know a man whom she would not refuse.”’ 

Indeed! Who is the favored one ? 

**You are the last person who ought to 
ask that question. Go look in the glass,” 
she added, as she rose to leave me. 

*¢ But I am too old, Maria.” This in spite 
of having long ago argued myself into the 
belief that 1 was not. 

“Too old to look in the glass, do you 
mean ?’’ asked my sister, innocently. ‘* She 
doesn’t think so,’”’ mischievously, again. 

‘* Stay!” said I, detaining her, and becom- 
ing very imperative and serious all at once. 
‘*T am your brother, Maria. Do not jest or 
trifle with my feelings.” 

‘* Not for worlds!” she returned, even 
more seriously than I myself had spoken. 
‘¢ Neither with yours, Priam, nor with hers, 
for is she not as my twin sister ? ”’ 

‘** But how do you know all this ?’’ I per- 
sisted. 

Oh, the unreasonable inquisitiveness of 
man! To ask a woman how she knows, ina 
case like this! There, let me go, now. 
But, Priam,” added the dear girl, turning 
back and striking a tragic attitude, ‘ thou 
canst not say J did it! ”’ 
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Of course I couldn’t; but I thought I 
might do it myself, on this hint. And I 
think I was hardly happier myself than were 
Maria and our mother, when they learned 
that Jessie and I were to sail the voyage of 
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life together. She doesn’t know, any betier 
than I do on the other hand, at what partic- 
ular time she found out that she loved her 
old guardian. But we both agree that it is 
of no great consequence. 


OU were standing alone in the silence, 
When I passed down the stair that night, 
Alone with your thoughts in the shadow, 
Away from the fire’s soft light; 
And never a greeting you gave me, 
Not a word your lips let fall, 
As I came from the light to your side, dear, 
That night in the old oak hall. 


But I knew, ah, so well! the secret 
You fancied you kept unseen ; 

And I hated the pride that was standing 
Like a shadow our hearts between. 


THE END OF THE STORY. 


BY G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


So I told you, that night, a story, 
And you listened as in a spell, 

Till I saw that you guessed the meaning 
Of the story I tried to tell. 


You fain would have silenced me then, dear,— 
To leave it untold were best,— 

Too late, for I learned, as you drew me 
To your heart, that you knew the rest. 

And the shadow passed by from between us, 
Forever beyond recall, 

As you whispered the end of the story 
That night, in the old oak hall. 


IRST in size is the Red Wood. It is 
found only in that part of the United 
States known as California, and only on the 
Sierra Nevada range, west of the Coast 
Range Mountains. The Red Wood forests 
commence at Smith’s River on the north 
boundary line of the State, and continue to 
Francisco Bay on the latter range. Then 
there is a gap, and afterwards they continue 
on through the State via Santa Cruz. The 
trees are all straight, commonly from four 
to twelve feet in diameter, and clusters, or 
groves of them much larger are found. One 
near Crescent City I measured. It was 
fifty feetin circumference; many others about 
aslarge wereclose by. They usually are about 
twe hundred and seventy-five feet in height; 
the bark is often ten inches thick. The 
wood is soft, brittle and durable; the leaves 
resemble those of a cedar, and are few and 
scattering. These forests on the last men- 
tioned range are located on low hills, com- 
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posed of stiff yellow clay, with about two 
inches of soil for a covering, totally unfit for 
agriculture. A person on traversing over 
any part will encounter a continual jungle 
of fern and bushes, in places partially re- 
lieved by patches of delicious berries; in 
others he will see exposed to view the giant 
trunks which fell many centuries ago, and 
whose limbs have continued to grow down- 
wards as well as upwards ever since, form- 
ing often as many as six or seven large 
trees on a huge root, that once was a mighty 
tree growing the upright way. Many of 
these old trees having fallen crosswise of 
each other, deep and dangerous pits are 
formed between them, the bottoms of which, 
on account of the fern and the darkness, 
cannot be seen; and as the sun is seldom 
visible, owing to the dense fog that ever 
prevails here, it is consequently wet or 
damp every day in the year. Few care to 
traverse these forests for pleasure’s sake. 
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Next is the Red Fir, by some called 
Spruce, and which rightly merits the name 
of the Monarch of the Forest. Its general 
shape is like that of all the fir family, cone 
or sugarloaf shape; the color of the wood is 
nearly like that of the Red Wood, a thin 
girdle of white on the outside, the central 
reddish; its foliage is dark green, very 
thick; in some localities it grows to a height 
of three hundred feet, and is ten to twelve 
feet indiameter. It is one of the most com- 
mon, valuable and beautiful of all the trees 
that grow west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
is found on all the mountain ranges. 

Picea Bracteata, Larch, Balsam, White, 
and several other perhaps nameless kinds of 
fir, in common beautify and grace the gorges 
on all the different ranges; and in various 
shades of color mingling together, they are 
truly beautiful ornamental trees; but the 
wood is so soft, wet and perishable, that 
they are considered worthless for other pur- 
poses. 

The Silver Fir is said to be found only in 
few localities in the Sierra Nevada range. 
It is much like the Balsam, except that its 
leaves are tipped with white, caused by a 
gummy ooze, which makes them appear as if 
glittering frost ever remained, mingling 
white with the green. By some this is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of trees. 

Sugar Pine is found only on the heights of 
the different ranges, from Rogue River 
south. Its wood is soft, nearly white, and 
valuable as timber. It has thin bark, needle- 
like leaves growing in short bunches, and 
generally the trees grow about two hundred 
feet high, are from four to five feet in diame- 
ter, and on burning one side a delicious 
sugar is formed from the baked sap. 

Yellow or Pitch Pine trees of three differ- 
ent kinds are found in all the ranges from 
Alaska south. Two of them are very valu- 
able as timber, and in size and beauty nearly 


. equal the Red Fir. 


Norway Pine is common. It grows on all 
the ranges north of California. It grows 
straight, and seldom more than oné hundred 
feet high, and one foot in diameter. Trap- 
pers in former years have often observed a 
bald mountain from some unknown cause 
suddenly bristling for miles with the 
young trees. They grow rapidly for about 
thirty years, and then all together, within 
two years’ time, they are dead; remaining a 
vast dead forest for about four years, at 
which time the roots are decayed, and the 
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first winter storm that comes blows them 
down pretty much all one way, and it ap- 
pears that they never grow again on the 
same land. 

The White Spruce is found only in the 
western Red Wood range. Its wood is soft, 
coarse-grained, white and valuable. Its 
bark is thin, and partially covered with 
short scales; its leaves are like fine grass, 
and grow in a few scattering bunches about 
a foot in length. The limbs and knots, un- 
like the trunk, are so hard as to frequently 
break the best of steel axes. 

Tamarac and Black Pine are found on the 
ranges in Washington Territory. The trees 
are all tall and straight, and generally the 
limbs are covered with moss, presenting a 
singular appearance, particularly so when 
the sun shines on them. 

The Myrtle is found only on the western 
slope of the Coast Range Mountains, and 
between the Columbia and Klamath Rivers. 
Its general height is one hundred feet, and 
it attains a diameter of three feet. Its wood 
is white, solid and heavy, and always ac- 
companied by a pleasant, gratifying odor. It 
is much valued for furniture, as the wood, 
it is said, neither swells nor shrinks; also, 
the leaves held to the breath immediately 
break or relieve a cold. ' 

The Madrone, or Mountain Laurel, is 
found on all the highlands of the mining 
districts, from Rogue River south; this 
variety, as well as all those before named, 
is evergreen. Its general height is about 
seventy feet, and it is two in diameter. It 
has thin, smooth bark, of a purple color. 
Its wood is white and solid, almost grainless, 
and is valuable for engraving purposes, etc. 

The Water Maple is a native of Southern 
Oregon, and grows only immediately on the 
water courses. Its foliage is of a dark 
green, and very thick; and its general ap- 
pearance at a distance is like an apple set on 
a stake. It is about sixty feet high, and of 
all the wild trees that grow west of the 
Rocky Mountains, there is no more beauti- 
ful variety. 

Oaks, Black, and a specie of White, are 
found in a zone or belt of country commenc- 
ing at the Wallamet Valley, and extending 
on through the Umphqua, Rogue River and 
Sacramento Valleys. They commonly are 
eighty or ninety feet high, and are wide- 
spreading, ornamental trees; but the wood 
is so open, porous and brittle, that they are 
considered worthless for all other purposes 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


except fuel. In the last named valley hun- 
dreds of oaks are stripped of their limbs 
every year for fuel, which is packed in flat- 
boats and sent to the cities below. The 
boat with woed is placed in a vat, fast- 
ened, and then all is completely covered 
with water, the boat is removed, and a cal- 
culation made of the number of cords of 
wood it contains, upon the principle that so 
many inches of wood displace so many inch- 
es of water, which is a very just mode. 

The birch grows to perfection on Koatine 
River, and the other tributaries of the Upper 
Columbia. Within a few miles of “‘ Little 
Dalls ’’—a romantic place near to the north 
line of Washington Territory, where there 
are natural troughs thirty or forty feet deep, 
cut slantwise in the bed-rock across the 
river, over which its clear, pure waters 
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madly rush, rumbling and dashing, present- 
ing a wild and fearful looking sheet of foam 
—I have seen Birch trees growing six to 
eight feet in diameter, and the first sixty 
feet in height without a limb. I saw also 
two Indians making the portage around 
those magnificent rapids, one carrying a 
birch-bark canoe, purchased at Koatine, 
which measured twenty-five feet in length, 
and its weight was estimated at less than 
one hundred pounds. They are made by 
first shaping a tree into a mould, binding the 
green bark to it with withes till dry, then it 
is trimmed, and a few light braces like those 
of a basket sewed inside. When under 
headway on the beautiful Columbia, it is as- 
tonishing with what speed the Indians pro- 
pel the birck-bark canoes. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
BURNS AND SCALDS. 


are very few homes whose in- 

mates have not, at some time or other, 
suffered more or less severely from the 
effects of a burn; there are few persons who 
ever forget the severity of the pain that suc- 
ceeds a bad burn; and yet there are very 
few who make any provision for the proper 
treatment of such wounds. This neglect 
arises from indifference or from ignorance, 
but chiefly the latter. A burn treated in 
time, does not take nearly so long to heal, 
and generally heals better than it otherwise 
would. 

The best thing to apply to a burned or 
scalded part is Carron oil spread on lint or 
linen. The main object in the treatment of 
a burn is to keep the affected part out of 
contact with the air; but the part of the 
treatment to which our attention should be 
first directed, is that which will lessen or re- 
move the pain. Ice or cold water is some- 
times used; and sometimes water moderately 
warm, or a gentle heat, gives relief. 

Carron oil can be prepared in a very sim- 
ple way. It consists of equal parts of olive 
oil and lime-water. Olive oil, or salad or 
Lucca oil, is the oil best suited for the pur- 
pose; but if not easily obtainable, linseed oil 
answers the purpose very well. Lime-water 
can be easily made by any one, if it cannot 


be procured otherwise. About a teaspoon- 
ful of the lime used by builders—if the purer 
kind is not obtainable—added to a pint of 
water and well shaken, is all that is required. 
It is then allowed to settle, and the water, 
when required, is drawn off without disturb- 
ing the sediment at the Lottom. Pour the 
oil on the lime-water, stir or shake well, and 
the mixture is ready for use. It is poured 
freely between two folds of lint, or the lint 
dipped in the mixture; the lint applied to 
the wound, and held in position by a band- 
age. The wound may be dressed twice a 
day; but in dressing, the wound should be 
exposed to the air the shortest possible time. 
If the lint adheres to the wound, it must not 
be pulled off, but first moistened thoroughly 
with the oil, when it comes off easily. In 
some cases, it is not advisable to remove the 
lint. Under such circumstances, the best 
way to proceed is to lift up one fold of the 
lint, drop the oil within the folds, replace 
the fold as before, and secure the bandage. 
Carron oil is one of those things that no 
household should be at any time without. 

Considering the simplicity of the cure, 
how easily olive oil and lime-water can be 
obtained, let us hope that for the sake of re- 
lieving even a few minutes’ pain, no reader 
will be without a bottle of Carron oil. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN A MONGOOSE AND A COBRA. 


< tye snake was a large cobra, four feet 
and a half inches in length, the most 


formidable cobra I have seen. He was 


- turned into an enclosed room or veranda 


about twenty by twelve feet, and at once 
coiled himself up, head erect, about ten or 
twelve inches from the ground, and began 
to hiss loudly. The mongoose was a small 
one of its species, very tame and kind, but 
exceedingly active. When the mongoose 
was put into the rectangle, it seemed scarce- 
ly to notice the cobra; but the latter, on the 
contrary, appeared at once to recognize its 
enemy. It became excited, and no longer 
seemed to pay any attention to the bystand- 
ers, but kept constantly looking at the mon- 
goose. The mongoose began to go round 
and round the enclosure, occasionally ven- 
turing up to the cobra, unconcernedly. 
Some eggs being laid on the ground, it 
rolled them near the cobra and began to 
suck them. Occasionally it left the eggs 


and went up to the cobra, within an inch of 


its neck, as the latter reared up; but when 
the cobra struck out, the mongoose was 
away with extraordinary activity. At length 
the mongoose began to bite the cobra’s tail, 
and it looked as though the fight would 
commence in earnest. Neither, however, 
seemed anxious for close quarters, so the 
enclosure was narrowed. The mongoose 
then began to give the cobra some fierce 
bites, but the cobra, after some fencing, 
forced the mongoose into a corner, and 
struck it with full force on the upper 
part of the hind leg. We were sorry for 
the mongoose, as, but for the enclosure, it 
would have escaped. It was clear that on 
open ground the cobra would not have bit- 
ten it at all; while it was the policy of the 
mongoose to exhaust the cobra before mak- 
ing a close attack. The bite of the cobra 
evidently caused the mongoose great pain, 
for it repeatedly stretched out its leg and 
shook it, as if painful, for some minutes. 
The cobra seemed exhausted by its efforts, 
and, putting down its head, tried hard to 
escape, and kept itself up in acorner. The 
mongoose then went up to it, and drew it 


out by snapping at its tail, and when it was 
out began te bite its body, while the cobra 
kept turning round and round, striking des- 
perately at the mongoose, but in vain, 

When this had continued for some time, 
the mongoose at length came right in front 
of the cobra, and after some dodging and 
fencing, when the cobra was in the act of 
striking, or rather ready to strike out, the 
mongoose, to the surprise of all, made a 
sudden spring at the cobra, and it seemed 
much weakened. It was easy now to see 
how the fight would end, as the mongoose 
became more eager for the struggle. Itcon- 
tinued to bite the body of the cobra, going 
round it as before, and soon came again in 
front, and bit it a second time in the upper 
jaw, when more blood flowed. This contin- 
ued for some time, until at last the cobra, 
being very weak, the mongoose caught its 
upper jaw firmly, and holding down its head, 
began to crunch it. 

The cobra, however, being « very strong 
one, often got up again and tried feebly to 
strike the mongoose; but the latter now bit 
its head and body as it pleased, and when 
the cobra became dead and motionless, the 
mongoose left it, and ran to the jungle. 
The natives said that the mongoose ran to 
the jungle to eat some leaves to cure itself. 
We did not wish to prevent it, and we ex- 
pected it would die, as it was severely bitten. 
In the evening, some hours after the fight, 
it returned, apparently quite well, and is 
now quite as well as ever. It follows either 
that the bite of the cobra is not fatal to a 
mongoose, or that a mongoose manages 
somehow to cure itself. I am not disposed 
to put aside altogether what so many intel- 
ligent natives positively assert. This fight 
shows, at any rate, how these active little 
animals manage to kill poisonous snakes. 
Upon open ground a snake cannot strike 
them; whereas, they can bite the body and 
tail of a snake, and wear it out before com- 
ing to close quarters. This mongoose did 
not seem to fear the cobra at all; whereas, 
the cobra was evidently in great fear from 
the moment it saw the mongoose. 
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‘* Full many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 
LLOW me to introduce myself, Gilbert 
Blanchard, son of Rev. John Blanch- 
ard of Ambrose. 

Though my father was a clergyman, who 
was beloved and honored in his calling, and 
the blood of several clerical ancestors ran in 
my veins, I was not moulded after a clerical 
pattern. I had little predisposition to sobrie- 
ty and sacred things. Not that I was really 
inclined to be vicious, but the good and evil 
within me was so evenly balanced, that my 
associates, who had great influence over me, 
could easily tip the scale. 

One bright June morning, as I stood near 
the garden gate, two of father’s parishoners 
and staunch friends came slowly up the 
road talking earnestly. 

A large spruce tree close to the fence hid 
me from their view, while each word of 
their conversation as they approached and 
passed by, reached my ears distinctly. 

‘** Mr. Blanchard is a truly good man, and 
a most acceptable preacher,” said Deacon 
Rush to Mr. Huntington, in his slow, mo- 
notonous tones, ‘ but it is a dreadful pity he 
can’t rule his household better. He lets his 
son Gilbert have his way completely. It’s 
bad for the boy. He needs control or he 
will come to grief.” 

“Oh, Gilbert will come out all right in 
the end. There is a good deal in him that 
is praiseworthy ; given a little too much to fun 
and frolic, but I like him. I am sure he’ll 
get over his boyish pranks before long.” 

‘* Don’t know exactly which way he is go- 
ing to take. Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’ll incline, and unless he is better man- 
aged, I fear he’ll grow up a crooked tree. 
He is smart enough, if he is trained rightly 
to make something.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Huntington, *‘ he 
is a bright boy.” 

‘*Mr. Blanchard can tell others how to 

.bring up children, but it is far easier for 
him to preach than to practice,” said the 
deacon. 

I could hear no more, for the two men 
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had passed on; but I had listened to enough 
to kindle hot anger within me. I rushed in- 
to the house, and finding father in his study, 
excitedly repeated to him the conversation 
which had passed between Deacon Rush 
and Mr. Huntington. 

‘Deacon Rush is an old hypocrite!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘He'd better stop slandering 
us. He said it is far easier for you to preach 
than to practice.” 

Father looked grave. 

‘*The deacon said what is quite true,’ he 
replied. ‘‘He has spoken honestly, and 
you ought not to call him a hypocrite.” 

** Well, he is not a friend of ours,” I said, 
excitedly. 

**You are mistaken. He is a true friend 
to you and me. Nothing would make him 
happier than to see you act well. The words 
you overheard are worth heeding, and true 
of both of us in the main. You have some 
excellent qualities, but you are too impetu- 
ous; and unless you control your hasty tem- 
per it will surely lead you into trouble.” 

don’t see what-Deacon Rush has to do 
with my faults. Wish he’d mind his own 
business. He isn’t perfect any more than 
anyone else.”’ 

I went out and sat on the doorstep ina 
bitter mood. 

Deacon Rush had always appeared ex- 
tremely friendly and interested in me, but 
the opinion he had expressed to Mr. Hun- 
tington galled my pride and troubled me. 
The week before I had applied to Mr. Hun- 
tington for a place in his store, and was 
waiting his decision, and I feared the dea- 
con had influenced him against me. 

That same evening, Joseph Huntington 
called to tell me that his father had hired 
his nephew, Henry Philips, and would not 
need me. To enter a store and work my 
way up till I became a successful merchant 
was my boyish dream. Mr. Huntington 
had given me real encouragement that he 
would take me, and the loss of the situation 
was a keen disappointment. I went to bed 
in trouble, and thought the matter over till I 
went to sleep. It was now plain to my 
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mind, it was Deacon Rush, who, by talking 
against me, had caused Mr. Huntington to 
change his course, and take Henry Philip 
instead of me. 

The next morning one of my best friends 
overtook me, as I was on my way home 
after doing an errand for my father. I was 
about half a mile from the village when 
Harry Denning called from behind:— 

Stop, Gilbert! 

I turned quickly around and waited till he 
came up. 

**Want you to go fishing with me,” he 
said. His hook and line were in his hand. 

** Can’t,”’ I replied, *‘ father wants me to 
work at home this morning in the garden.” 

‘** Too bad; fish nibble gloriously down by 
the bridge. I caught twenty right off yes- 
terday.”’ 

We continued to talk, and soon came in 
sight of Deacon Rush’s house. He was 
then on the roof of his barn, and was patch- 
ing it with shingles. The sight of him 
quickly inflamed my resentment. 

‘*Deacon Rush is a hypocrite,” I ex- 
claimed, angrily, ‘“‘if ever there was one. 
I just hate that man!” 

What for?” asked Harry. 

Reason enough. He’s been slandering 
me to Mr. Huntington. He said he was 
afraid I would grow up a crooked tree. I 
need control or I’ll come to grief. I wish 
he’d mind his own business; Ido. I know 
it’s because he’s been saying mean things of 
me that Mr. Huntington did not take me in- 
to his store. 

‘““Mr. Huntington told father,’’ replied 
Harry, ‘‘that he had decided to take you, 
but had altered his mind and was going to 
take his nephew, Henry Philips.”’ 

‘“‘What reason did he give for changing 
his mind ?’’ I inquired quickly. 

“None that I know of. He said nothing 
about you. I heard them talk.” 

** Well, I know it’s all Deacon Rush’s do- 
ings that I’ve lost that chance. I wish he’d 
hold his tongue about me. It’s mean the 
way I have been used. I'd like to pay him 
off.”” 

‘** If you are anxious for that, I guess you 
can find a way,” said Harry, laughing. 

The road here divided, and Harry and I 
parted. He had said just enough to 
stimulate my bitterness into a desire for 
assault. When I was alone again I looked 
towards ‘Deacon Rush on the roof of his 
barn, and felt as if I wanted to let some hot 


words fly in that direction. I longed to 
accuse him of doing me an injury, but hardly 
knew how to shape what was a load in my 
heart into words. 

The deacon’s back was from me, and he 
did not see me, as I stood uncertain and an- 
gry in the road. Up and down went his 
hammer, pounding nails into the shingles 
which he laid down. 

In a moment a malicious impulse seized 
me. I noted with a keen eye, a ladder lean- 
ing against the barn, and I knew it was 
placed there for Deacon Rush to go up and 
down on. To take this ladder away and 
leave him to get down as best he could was 
the wicked purpose which dashed across my 
mind. I glanced cautiously around to make 
sure no one was seeing me, and then crept 
cautiously up to the barn, and took a tight 
hold of the ladder. It was no light task to 
lower the ladder without letting it fall heav- 
ily to the ground, but with great care and 
skill, worthy of a better purpose, I succeed- 
ed in getting it down and slid it away un- 
known. The noise from the deacon’s ham- 
mer prevented him from hearing me. 

‘There, old meddler, I’ve fixed you,’ I 
thought, exultingly. ‘‘Get down now as 
you can.” 

I went off a short distance and hid behind 
a hedge where I could watch his movements, 
and enjoy his annoyance. In a half-hour 
the roof was well patched, and having fin- 
ished his work, the deacon slowly and care- 
fully descended to the edge of the roof 
where he had left his ladder. Great was his 
surprise to find it gone. 

‘¢ Martha!’ he shouted to his wife in the 
house, ‘‘ come here; the ladder has fallen on 
the ground and I can’t get down.”’ 

No answer; Mrs. Rush was busy in the 
kitchen and heard nothing but the noise 
from the dishes she was washing. 

‘¢ Wife, wife,” cried the deacon, in a leud- 
er tone, ‘‘ come and help me down.” 

Well, she did not hear, and the deacon, 
after waiting a few moments, grew nervous 
at her non-appearance. He was in a hurry 
to descend from the roof. The hired man 
was in the cornfield, and there was no one 
about to help him. 

None of the neighbors lived within hail- 
ing distance, and no one happened just then 
to be going over the road. I watched him 
closely, and was well pleased to see his ner- 
vousness was fast growing into irritation. 

‘Good, good enough for you,” 1 laughed, 
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and thought: “I’ve fixed you in a tight 

place. You’ll get your pay for your mean- 

ness to me; yes you will.” 

Presently a horse and covered buggy came 
in sight. Esquire Jones was driving by. 

‘** Stop, stop!” yelled the deacon, “help, 
help me.” 

But Esquire Jones did not catch his words. 
The noise from the wheels was too great for 
him to hear anything else, and he rode on, 
unconscious that anyone was calling him. 

** Ah, old fellow,” I chuckled, in my hid- 
ing place behind the hedge, you are getting 
just what you deserve. Good, good, hurrah!” 

I saw with delight that his irritation was 
increasing, for he looked around in helpless 
longing for some one to come to his aid. 
Several minutes more passed. The deacon 
had waited and shouted in vain, and his 
eyes were wandering uneasily about, as if 
some plan to descend was now in his brain. 
Soon I saw him turn towards a large ash 
tree, growing near the barn, one branch of 
which projected a little over the roof. What 
was he going to do? 

I saw him take hold of the projecting 
branch and pull it as if testing its strength. 
Surely he did not intend to swing himself in- 
to that tree, and let himself down that way? 
I now grew somewhat anxious as I watched 
him. Evidently he had become desperate 
in his impatience. I had not foreseen that 
my trick could drive him into danger. With 
real concern, I saw him seize hold of the 
limb as if designing to leap into the tree. 

‘Stop, stop!” I shouted, “stay where 
you are. put the ladder 

My words were too late. The leap was 
taken. In an instant the limb bent under 
his weight, and, before he could get a foot- 
hold in the tree. There wasacrash. The 
branch broke, and the deacon fell to the 
ground. I reached him almost at a bound. 
He lay motionless ard speechless, with an 
ugly cut on his head, caused by striking a 
sharp stone when he fell. 

Are you hurt?” I asked. 

No answer. I tried to lift him up, but 
could not. I bent over him in agony, and 
again spoke to him, but his face was white, 
and no sound issued. from his lips. Then I 
rushed into the house for help. Mrs. Rush 
was scouring the kitchen floor. 

‘* Deacon Rush—has fallen—off the barn.” 
That was all I could say. 

She hurried to the spot where he was 
lying. 
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‘‘Husband, where are you hurt?” she 
cried, in anguish. 

Her voice did not arouse in him any sign 
of life. At her command, I ran for the 
hired man, and the deacon was tenderly 
carried into the house and laid upon his bed, 
while I ran for Dr. Holbrook. Fortunately 
he was in his office, and in a short time stood 
by the poor man’s bedside and examined his 
injury. 

Deacon Rush was not dead. The fall had 
stunned him, and one of his legs was brok- 
en, and besides the cut on his head, there 
were bruises on his body. 

‘*He has had a narrow escape,” said Dr. 
Holbrook. ‘‘If the lower branches of the 
tree had not checked his fall, he must have 
been instantly killed.” 

A groan of pain when the doctor felt of 
his broken limb, was the first sign of return- 
ing consciousness, and when the bone was 
set, the poor man fainted under the opera- 
tion. Dr. Holbrook remained with him two 
hours, attending to his injuries; directing 
the necessary applications and treatment. 
By that time, he had so far revived as to be ~ 
able to talk a little, and expressed gratitude 
that he was saved. 

When I reached home, my parents had 
heard of the accident, but did not know the 
particulars. . 

‘* What have you heard about Deacon 
Rush’s getting hurt?” anxiously asked 
father. ‘‘ Joe Winslow was just here and. 
he said he had fallen from the roof of his 
barn, and was badly injured.” 

Yes, he did,” I answered, with averted 
eyes. 

‘But how did it happen?’ inquired 
mother. 

‘‘ The ladder he went up on—was gone— 
gone when he wanted to come down—and— 
and he tried to get into the tree, and fell.” 

The words came slowly. It was all I 
could do to speak them, and it seemed as 
if there was a great lump in my throat. 

Ladder gone ?—fallen down, had it?” 
said father. ‘‘ How happened that ?”’ 

An exclamation from mother mercifully 
saved me from telling a lie. 

‘* Were you there? Joe Winslow said Dr. 
Holbrook said so,’’ she added, quickly. 

Yes, mother, he 

‘“* Why, Gilbert, how white youare. The 
excitement of such an accident has been too 
much for you. You are not used to such 
scenes.” 
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‘¢ Oh, I shall soon get over it,’”’ I answered, 
and hurried up-stairs. 

Never was a boy more wretched than I, 
during the remainder of the day, and when 
night came I could get no soothing sleep. My 
uncontrolable spirit of revengeful mischief 
had nearly cost Deacon Rush his life, and 
. he might never fully recover. The thougbt 
filled me with agony. Never before had I 
endured such terrible mental torture. The 
next morning, at an early hour, I hurried 
over to Deacon Rush’s house to learn how 
he was. He was as comfortable as could be 
expected, and a load was removed from my 
heart, when I was told the doctor said he 
was ‘‘doing well.” 

It was two months before he was able to 
be about again. Meanwhile, I went often 
to call upon him. I improved every oppor- 
tunity to give him little kindnesses. I de- 
voted myself to him in all my leisure hours; 
went on errands for him, gathered berries 
to tempt his appetite, read aloud to him 
whenever he could hear me; in short, noth- 
ing was left undone that it was possible for 
me todo. I had been the sole cause of the 
accident, and his injury, and I strove in 
these little ways to atone in a small degree 
for the great wrong I had done him. But 
oh, what a bitter secret I carried! No eye 
but God’s had seen me take away the ladder, 
no one but He knew my guilt; yet never 
had any act of my life made me so inexpres- 
sibly miserable. It haunted me _ con- 
stantly, and I could not flee from its sting- 
ing rebuke. 

Deacon Rush and his wife heaped upon 
me warmest expressions of affection and in- 
terest for my friendly attentions. Their 
words only made the wound in my heart 
rankle all the more, and I would gladly have 
shut my ears against them if I could. 

One day Deacon Rush said:— 

“Gilbert, you are a noble, self-sacrificing 
boy. I never knew what splendid qualities 
you possessed till I was hurt. You have 
been more of a comfort and blessing to me 
than you can know.” 

My eyes fell on the floor, and I could with 
difficulty keep back the tears which filled 
them. It was hard for me to receive praise 
I did not merit; it was torture. 

‘¢ Gilbert, I feel as if I must do something 
for you,” continued the deacon. ‘I’ve 
ordered Mr. Austin to make you a thick, 
nice suit of clothes. Step into his store on 
your way home, and give him your measure. 


I'll pay for them. I’ve a hundred dollars I 
can spare, and mean to use it for you, as 
you need. Martha and I are getting old, 
and there’ll be enough to carry us through, 
and give you a little help now and then. I 
can’t think of a boy anywhere I care as 
much for as I do for you.” 

The tender affection in his words and 
tones added fresh remorse to my penitence. 

‘**T can’t—can’t take your money, Deacon 
Rush. It would kill me,” I gasped. ‘1 do 
not deserve the least favor from you. I am 
a miserable, wicked boy. I wish I were 
dead.” 

‘Why, what do you mean?’ asked the 
astonished deacon. 

** You'll despise me if I tell you, I am sure 
you will,” I sobbed out, but I can’t keep 
this dreadful secret any longer. I—I took 
that ladder away, and laid it on the ground. 
I did it because I was angry with you, and I 
wanted to tease you, but I never thought of 
your trying to get down by the ash tree.” 

The greater grew the surprise of the good 
deacon. My words seemed to silence him, 
for he did not speak for some time. Then 
he questioned me in a grieved voice. 

‘* Why were you angry with me, Gilbert?” 

‘** Because you talked against me. I stood 
behind the spruce tree in the garden, one 
morning, and saw you and Mr. Huntington 
walk by. I heard you tell him ’’—— 

Here I stopped, for I could not bear the 
deacon’s steady gaze. I wished the floor 
would open and let me through. I felt as if 
it would be impossible to get through this 
painful confession. 

**Go on, go on,’ said the deacon, kindly 
and encouragingly. ‘ Tell me just what I 
said about you.” 

** You said I ‘ needed moxe control, or I’d 
come to grief; that father ought to rule his 
household better, and unless I was better 
managed, you feared I’d grow up a crooked 
tree.’ Mr. Huntington was going to take 
me into his store, and when he wouldn’t give 
me the place, I supposed it was all because 
of the bad things you told him About me. 
The next day, when I went by your house, 
and saw you at work on the roof of the barn, 
a wicked thought slipped into my mind—to 
take the ladder away to teaze you. Oh, 
dear! I have felt dreadfully about it! It 
seemed as if I should die! ”’ 

An expression of sadness and pity over- 
spread the deacon’s face. After a long 
silence, he said, in a low, kindly voice:— 
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‘¢ What’s done, can’t be undone now, so I 
shall not reproach you, Gilbert. You have 
greatly misunderstood me, but this will 
teach you a lesson never to judge any one 
by a fragment of conversation you chance to 
hear. If you had heard all I said, you would 
have formed a far different conclusion. 
True, I said you needed more control; just 
what you heard. But I also spoke in the 
highest terms of your ability, scholarship, 
willingness to oblige, and unusual truthful- 
ness. I urged Mr. Huntington to take you; 
that I was sure you would suit him better 
than any boy I know. He afterward told 
me the only reason why he changed his 
mind, was because he felt it his duty to aid 
his nephew, who is in feeble health, by giv- 
ing him some employment.”’ 

‘* Was that it?’ I asked, in surprise. 

Yes.”’ 

I sighed. 

Gilbert,”? said Deacon Rush, recent 
events have convinced me you are a better 
boy than I thought you. Your honest ac- 


knowledgment of error, and earnest effort 
to atone for wrong, show the elements of a 
nature which will make a noble man.” 

*“*O Deacon Rush, can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“Fully, fully, dear boy! Only profit by 
this trial, and never allow a spirit of hasty 


_ resentment for a real or imagined injury to 


get the better of you.” 

Many years have come and gone since that 
severe experience of my boyhood. I am 
thankful to say I did profit by its teaching. 
My struggle with my passionate nature and 
headstrong ways was a long one; but, with 
God’s help, I have subdued much that was 
censurable within me. During all these 
years, what a true, devoted friend I have 
hadin Deacon Rush! He has aided me with 
his counsel, with his money and influence. 
Dear, noble old man! It is the joy of my 
life that Iam now able to make some sub- 
stantial return. Yet with all I can do, I feel 
I owe him a heavy debt of gratitude. 


BUTTERFLY AND THE FAIRY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


NCE, a long, long time ago, there was a 
shepherdess who wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, and carried a crook, like shepherdesses 
you have seen in pictures. And every 
morning she guided her woolly flocks into the 
sunny, mountain pastures, and there she 
must bide with them, or some of the sheep 
might stray away and be lost. 

I cannot tell what her-true name was, but 
everybody called her Butterfly, because her 
coarse, peasant’s dress was always of bright 
colors—yellow and scarlet and purple. To 
have seen her walking at a little distance, 
one might have imagined that a piece of a 
rainbow had fallen, and was floating about 
in the fields. Then she was an idle, care- 
less little thing, and went loitering about 
amid the flowers, and dreaming in the sun- 
shine, like a very butterfly, all the day long. 
And very often, like little Bo-Peep, she 
“fell fast asleep,’ and her sheep strayed 
away in every direction, many never to be 
found again; and how her poor, old father, 


who was ill and infirm, and possessed noth- 
ing in the world save a little thatched hut, a 
few gray geese and cackling hens, and these 
flocks, would lament over his loss! And 
Butterfly would be very penitent for a little 
while, and spend the whole morning in good 
resolutions, but they didn’t amount to very 
much, after all. She would soon forget 
them, and let the sheep loiter away again, 
no one knew whither. Altogether, she was 
the most discontented and unfaithful little 
shepherdess I ever heard of. All she want- 
ed to do in the world was to dream, and pick 
flowers and make them into wreaths and gar- 
lands with which to deck herself, for she was 
as vain as vain could be. 

‘*Oh dear, dear!’ she would say to her- 
self, ‘‘how happy the world would be if 
there were no such thing as labor in it! And 
delicious lives they must lead who have 
nothing to do but fold their hands forever, if 
they please; have no sheep to look after, no 
spinning to do, no suppers to get or water to 
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bring, and can wear satin gowns and jewels 
and ribbons. 

And so Butterfly would sit down on a 
grassy knoll and imagine herself to be 
one of those favored persons, perhaps the 
queen. She would plait a chaplet of roses 
for a crown, and make believe that her crook 
was a gilded sceptre, and would wave it 
with such an air over her imaginary subjects! 
Then she would let her head sink lazily 
on to a perfumed pillow of violets, and in- 
dulge in all sorts of dreams of rosy fu- 
tures, till the tinkle of bells grew fainter 
and fainter, and was lost im the dis- 
tance, at last; for the sheep seemed to 
know when she was deepest in her day- 
dreams, and took their time to steal away 
into the forbidden grounds, some in one 
direction, some in another. And missing 
the familiar sound, even then, she would 
start up and look about her in a state of 
bewilderment, all the pretty air-castles she 
had builded melting away like mist. 

Then such a chase as she would have to 
bring her truant flock together again, forcing 
her way through briars and brambles, tum- 
bling against sharp rocks, leaving bits of her 
gaudy dress on the thorn bushes, and 
scratching her face in the thickets. For 
there was nothing she feared so much in the 
world as her’ father’s displeasure; and then 

they were sopoor! Butterfly sometimes had 
to go without a new dress for more than a 
year, because she had lost two or three 
sheep. Very often she stayed out on the 
gloomy hills until long after nightfall, be- 
cause she dared not tell him that a lamb was 
missing. 

One bright, June morning, when the song 
larks were almost as plenty overhead as the 
daisies underfoot, and the brooks were in 
such high glee that they splashed their spray 
into the very faces of the roses as they 
danced along, Butterfly started for the pas- 
tures, determining in her own mind to be 
very faithful that day. Only yesterday she 
had fallen fast asleep in one of her rosy 
reveries, and one of her choicest lambs had 
been lost by the means; the rest of the flock, 
for a wonder, were content to stay where 
they were, grazing in the sunshine, but this 

one was not to be found when she awoke. 
Probably it had strayed away into the dense 
forest, and the wolves had devoured it. 

But such a thing should never happen 
again, if she could help it! She would not 
dream any more, but keep her mind, as well 


as her eyes, always upon her flock. So she 
guided them into a fresh, green valley, dot- 
ted with sweet, yellow cowslips, and cool 
brooks, and seating herself under a shady 
tree in their midst, determined to watch their 
every movement. 

The leaves whispered to each other in a 
drowsy way overhead, the brooks rustled 
lazily through the grasses, the birds piped 
dreamily on every twig, and Butterfly fell 
into a dream before she knewit. But still 
she kept her eyes on the sheep. Then a 
company of farmers’ daughters, all bedecked 
with ribbons and jewelry, came along on 
their way to the fair which was to be held 
in the neighboring village that day. They 
came across the fields, probably to keep their 
red shoes from the dust that lay like powder 
over the highway, but Butterfly was both 
surprised and indignant that they should 
cross her path in that way, and would not 
even look up until they passed, though they 
accosted her, laughingly. 

‘Pray, Butterfly, how many sheep have 
you lost this morning ?”’ said one, provoked 
at her incivility. 

Another said: ‘* Why don’t you fly away 
to the fair, Butterfly? Your fine clothes 
might gain you a sweetheart! ”’ 

‘** Because she would forget where she was 
going before she reached there, or fall asleep 
on the way,’ said another. ‘“ But it is a 
pity that she shouldn’t be able to show her 
fine clothes,’”’ she added, looking back mock- 
ingly at Buttercup’s tattered petticoat. 

And they went on, laughing merrily, leav- 
ing Buttercup in a perfect passion of rage 
and envy. 

Oh, why should she not be dressed up in 
ribbons and jewelry, and go to the fair? 
What had she done that she should be tied 
forever to a flock of sheep, while other girls 
were so gay and without a care? And theo 
she threw herself down on the bed of grass, 
and burst into a violent fitof weeping. And 
there she lay without a thought of her flock, 
until the noon-bells rang in the village be- 
yond the hills. Then, suddenly remember- 
ing them, she raised her head, and looked 
around. But there was neither a sheep nor 
a lamb to be seen in any direction, and 
never the faintest sound of their bells to be 
heard! 

Butterfly was dismayed. Probably one 
was here, and one was there, and one in an- 
other place. How should she ever be able 

to get them together again? Then the sun 
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was so scorching, and the rocks were so hot 
to her bare feet! They must all be very far 
away, too, else she might hear their bells, 
for the day was as still as still eould be. 
Perhaps, if she climbed the hill, she might 
spy some of them wandering below amid the 
bushes. So she seized her crook, and clam- 
bered up the steep rocks as fast as she could. 
But when she reached their summit, she 
could see nothing but the sky, with its flash- 
ing white clouds, the green vales, and the 
wood. But at last she did discern, far, far 
below, toward the forest, something white 
that moved; and, hurrying down into the 
valley again, she started away in that di- 
rection. 

While she was hastening along the bram- 
bly path, her feet full of thorns, and her 
mind full of bitter thoughts, she discovered 
—what she had never seen before, though 
she was so familiar with that region—the 
fretted towers of a castle peeping over the 
tops of the trees at the edge of the wood. 
At first she was frightened, and hardly dared 
to go on towards it; for, onlya few moments 
before, when she had been looking down 
from the hills, she was sure there was noth- 
ing of the kind there. Then they looked so 
airy and mist-like, like towers and pinnacles 
that she had shaped in the clouds and in the 
bright coals and embers of an evening, when 
the fire was almost down. Truly, it was 
very strange, but still she must go on, for 
night would come soon, and she would never 
dare to go home without her flock complete. 

So she put on a bold face and hastened 
forward, and as she drew near the castle, 
she saw that it was as fine a one as ever was 
seen, grand and stately, and didn’t her heart 
give a great leap with joy as well as surprise, 
when she saw her sheep, every one of them, 
standing patiently at its gate, as if they 
awaited her coming. 

Then she thought, what if it were an 
ogre’s castle, and the sheep had been lured 
there in this way, that she might serve as a 
feast for its horrible proprietor! It was 
very still all around, and not a person to be 
seen, and Butterfly, with her heart in her 
mouth, made a sign for the obedient flock to 
follow her, and was turning back again, 
when a shrill, high-keyed little voice said, 
‘*Good-afternoon, Butterfly!’’ And looking 
through the open gate beside her, she saw 
an ugly little old woman, in a coarse, ugly 
dress, watering and weeding the flower-beds 
in the beautiful castle garden. 


“ Good-afternoon,” said Butterfly, stop- 
ping, and looking at her inquiringly. 

**So you don’t like being ashepherdess ?” 
said the little woman, still busy with her 
flowers. 

“No,” said Butterfly, wondering very 
much how she knew it. ‘It is very tire- 
some. But how delightful it must be to do 
what you are doing, if one had nothing to do 
but that from day to day! How I should 
like to be in such a beautiful garden! ”’ 

And she looked wistfully up the rosy ave- 
nues, where so many silvery fountains were 
leaping and singing amid the roses, forget- 
ting the fear that had possessed her a mo- 
ment before. 

‘“‘Humph!” said the little old woman, 
with a swing of her’watering-pot. ‘ You 
think you would like taking care of flowers, 
then?” 

‘Oh, yes!” said Butterfly; “‘ better than 
any kind of work, I’m sure. Then it need 
not take up the whole of a person’s time to 
keep the flower-beds moist and free from 
weeds, even in a great garden like this.” 

‘¢ Not if one works with a will while they 
are about it,’ said the little old woman. 
“And if you are sure that you will not 
neglect the plants, I will give you my place. 
You shall tend the flowers as long as you 
please, and for pay you shall have comfort- 
able and suitable clothing, not rags like 
those,” pointing with a look of disgust at 
Butterfly’s gaudy and tattered garments, 
plenty of wholesome food and shelter.” 

Butterfly looked delighted, and was going 
to accept the offer at once, but then she 
thought, who would keep the sheep? What 
would her old father do without her ? 

So she told the little old woman how glad 
she would be to do so, but she could not, 
because her father would have no one to 
keep the sheep. 

“Oh, I'll see to that,’’ said the little old 
woman. ‘I know a boy who will not let 
them go astray, I’ll warrant; and I’ll send 
him to your father bright and early to-mor- 
row morning, if you wish to come here, 
and I’ll see that he is well paid for his ser- 
vices, t00.”’ 

Butterfly overwhelmed her with thanks, 
and promising to make her appearance at the 
castle as soon as the sun did in the morning, 
she hastened home with a lightened heart. 

And what a delightful change it was, 
truly! She had a nice little room all to her- 
self in the castle, and the work seemed so 
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light at first. There were few weeds to 
pull, and some days she was not obliged to 
water the flowers at all, for the showers did 
it better than she could. Then the garden 
was such a pleasant place to wander and 
dream in, where such crowds of dainty blos- 
soms blushed, and so many silvery fountains 
were murmuring their sweet, mysterious 
stories to the sunshine. 

But, after a while, it was astonishing to 
see how fast the weeds grew; for, you see, 
Butterfly had neglected to pull them out by 
the roots; it was a good deal of labor and 
trouble to do that; so she had only broken 
them carelessly off at the top as soon as they 
peeped through the ground. The lilies were 
choked with a perfect tangle of witch-grass, 
and many of the delicate little flowers were 
quite hidden with its coarse blades before 
she noticed that there were any weeds at all. 
Butterfly nearly broke her back over them 
every morning, now, but they seemed to 
diminish scarcely at all, and were grown so 
strong and tough that it took all her strength 
to pullthem. Her task began to look dis- 
couraging, and she looked back to the old 
days when she kept her sheep on the moun- 
tains and in the valleys, with something like 
regret. They were not very hard days, after 
all, she thought. 

One morning, who should appear in the 
garden but the little old woman who had 
given Butterfly the situation. Butterfly had 
never seen her since, until now; and, in- 
deed, she had never seen a soul stirring 
about the castle, save one brisk little servant 
who brought her food to her. She was 
afraid and ashamed when she saw her ap- 
proaching now, for of late she had allowed 
the weeds to have their own way, almost 
entirely, and the garden, for all its blossom- 
ing roses, snowy lilies, and foamy fountains, 
was such a waste-looking place that no fas- 
tidious bird would sing in it. 

The little old woman looked about her 
with an expression of great displeasure, her 
sharp, black eyes twinkling angrily. Then 
something like a smile gleamed over her 
face. Butterfly hid in a thicket of laurels, 
but the little old woman knew well where 
she was, and went straight up to her. 

“Ah, Butterfly, how is this? I thought 
you were sure that you should like to take 
care of the garden, and would perform your 
task faithfully ? Do you think you have done 
80 ? ” 
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“*Tt is so hard!” faltered Butterfly, never 
daring to raise her eyes for shame. 

‘*All things are hard to such idle, careless, 
unfaithful persons. They make it so for 
themselves. But how should you like to 
have nothing at all todo but just to amuse 
yourself ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Butterfly, “‘ nothing could be 
so delightful as that! I should ask for no 
happier lot, only I should wish fine clothes 
to wear, and a fine house to live in.”’ 

‘*Would this castle be fine enough ? ”’ said 
the little old woman, pointing to the gray 
towers whose shadow slept on the garden. 

‘Finer than I should even dream of,”’ 
said Butterfly, looking longingly at the great, 
lofty windows, where the silken draperies 
were swaying in the breezes. 

‘“* Well,” said the little old woman, ‘‘ you 
shall dwell there, and wear fine clothes, and 
have servants to wait on you, if that will 
make you happy and content.”’ 

Butterfly could hardly believe her own 
senses. Surely the little old woman could 
not be in earnest! 

But without waiting for more words, the 
little old woman took her hand, and led her 
up the gleaming, marble steps into the 
splendid castle, and made her mistress of it 
all, at once. The silken robes and satin 
slippers in the wardrobes, the jewels, and 
ribbons, and laces scattered about so lavish- 
ly in every luxurious chamber, were only 
waiting for her to use them. The trim, ob- 
sequious servants that tripped through the 
hall, and over stairway, were ready for her 
commands. 

With what satisfaction she viewed herself 
in the gilded mirrors, when she was dressed 
to her mind in satin and jewels and floating 
ribbons. With what an air she reclined on 
her silken couch, listening dreamily to the 
fairylike music that was forever floating 
through the castle halls. She had found 
bliss at last. 

The people stared at her when she rode 
out in her elegant carriage, with almost as 
much awe as if she had been the queen. All 
the village folk rushed to their doors and 
windows whenever her coal-black horses 
came in sight, but none of her old friends 
recognized in the splendidly-dressed lady the 
idle, little shepherdess Butterfly. Some- 
times she would stop and make herself 
known to them, but they were too much 
awed by her presence to heed her words, 
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and all they would do was to courtesy and 
courtesy until she was out of sight. 

Butterfly enjoyed it all to her heart’s con- 
tent, for awhile, and then she began to grow 
weary and lonely. And when sometimes 
she met the farmers’ lads and lasses, and the 
young shepherds and shepherdesses, going 
to the fair, all so rosy and blithe, the shep- 
herdesses as happy with a bit of new ribbon 
as she was over all her jewels, she envied 
them their light hearts. _ 

‘‘T was never born to be happy; nothing 
brings me happiness!” sighed poor Butter- 
fly. 

“She was beginning to realize that a life all 
holidays wasn’t quite as sweet as she used 
to imagine it would be. One must labor if 
one wishes to enjoy rest and pleasure. And 
when the little old woman came to her at 
the end of the year, she begged her to let 
her go home and be a shepherdess again! 

She censented, with a queer sort of a 
smile. 

‘‘ But, Butterfly,” she said, ‘‘ be faithful 
and diligent, for your father is poor and old, 
and what will become of him if you keep 
losing your sheep ?”’ 

Butterfly promised she would do so over 
and over again, but the little old woman 
looked as if she were rather doubtful of it. 

‘**Remember,” she said, as Butterfly was 
about leaving the castle, once more in her 
coarse, peasant’s dress, ‘‘ that patience and 
industry have their own reward. ”” 

Butterfly did remember it, and when she 
took her crook and guided her flock through 
the sweet, daisied pastures the next morn- 
ing, she felt happier than she had done for a 
long time. She sang blithely all day long, 
and came home at night just weary enough 
to enjoy her rest. She had lost her inclina- 
tion to loiter and dream; and, as month 
after month went on and she still tended her 
flocks faithfully, and looked neat and gay 
and happy, every one said, ‘‘ What a change 
has come over Butterfly! She’s as smart 
and pretty a lass as can be found in all the 
land.” All the lads, especially, seemed to 
be fully convinced of this, and by-and-by 
she married the handsomest and cleverest 
youth, and began housekeeping in a tiny 
cottage of her own. 

But, alas for poor Butterfly! Scarcely was 
her honeymoon over before her husband got 
seriously injured in the forest by a tree some 
woodcutters were felling. It fell on his 


shoulder, and he was unable to work at all 
for nearly a year. They were so poor that 
Butterfly was obliged to work night and day 
to keep them from starving, and pay the 
doctor’s bill. But she never murmured. 
She went about patiently and contentedly; 
for, long ago, she had learned a wise lesson. 

One morning, when the bitter winter was 
beginning to leave its frosty breath on the 
window-pane, Butterfly sat at her spinning, 
wondering, sadly what they should do 
through the long, icy weeks that were com- 
ing, when, all of a sudden, there came a loud 
rap at the door, and before she had time to 
open it, in walked the little old woman of 
the castle. 

** Butterfly,’ said she, “‘I did not expect 
such good things of you. Your conduct has 
pleased me beyond measure, and now I am 
come to reward you.” — 

Whereupon she struck three times on the 
wall with the little black cane she always 
carried, and in a breath the wee cottage was 
converted into a great, cosy farmhouse, with 
smoking chimneys, and as full of good things 
as full could be! The little strip of a garden 
stretched away in broad acres of meadow 
and woodland and pasture and lawn, and 
close by the house stood a great barn, 
crammed with sweet-scented hay and yellow 
grain. A row of sleek horses were feeding 
in their stalls, contented cattle were quietly 
chewing their cud: great flocks of hens and 
geese and ducks clucked and waddled in the 
yard, and two or three brisk, cheerful ser- 
vants were tripping about the premises as if 
they were quite at home. Oh, what a com- 
fortable-looking home it was, so full of plen- 
ty and thrift and peace! 

‘There, Butterfly,” said the little old 
woman, reviewing the scene with a pleased 
face, ‘‘ this is all yours and your husband’s 
while you continue to be as cheerful and 
contented and industrious as you have been 
thus far. Don’t thank me, but if you ever 
want anything more, or are in trouble, rap 
on the hearth, and call for the fairy Glorin- 
da, and I will come and help you, if I can.” 

But they never had occasion to call upon 
her. They lived all their lives in peace and 
contentment, thinking gratefully of their 
strange benefactress every day. 

‘*Who would ever have thought that ugly, 
little old woman was a fairy?” Butterfly 
would say, musingly, after having told the 


wonderful story to her rosy children. 


MENUS FOR JANUARY. 


Cabbage Soup. 
Fillets of Flounder. Potatoes, Brabant Style. 
Beef and Pork with Cabbage. 
Plum Pudding Fried. 


From these menus directions will be given for 
making such dishes only as have not previously 
been described in BALLOU’S. 

Put two pounds each of beef and salt pork into 
a soup kettle with six quarts of water, and a very 
little salt; bring to a boil slowly, and as soon as 
the scum rises skim carefully; simmer for one 
hour; add a Savoy cabbage, cored and quartered, 
one medium-sized carrot, one turnip, a good-sized 
onion with three cloves stuck in it, and half a 
pound of Bologna sausage. Boil slowly two 
hours longer; strain the soup, skim off the fat, 
and pour into a tureen over some slices of French 
bread that have been dried in the oven. Adda 
portion of the cabbage. Dish the vegetables and 
sausage; place the beef and pork on top, and 
serve for the meat course. 

PoTraToEs, BRABANT STYLE.—Mix one quart 
of nicely-mashed potatoes with a tablespoonful 
each of minced shallots and parsley, four of 
grated cheese, and salt, pepper, and nutmeg to 
taste. Mound upin dome shape in a buttered 
pudding-dish; strew grated cheese over the top, 
and bake until slightly browned in a moderate 
oven. 


Rice Soup. 
Boiled Cod with Flemish Sauce. 
Cutlets of Chicken a la Villeroi. 
Beet and Cabbage Salad. 
Apple Fritters. 


RicE Soup.—Chop an onion and fry with two 
ounces of butter, but do net brown; add a pint 
of rice, and fry a little longer, until all turn 
yellow. Moisten with a quart of weak broth, 
and boil for twenty minutes; then add two 
ounces of butter, and four of grated Parmesan 
cheese; cover the stewpan, and remove to the 
back of the range. Allow ten minutes for the 
rice to absorb these ingredients, and send to 
table in a vegetable dish with two quarts of con- 
somme in the tureen. ; 


Cop should be boiled in salted water, slightly 
acidulated with vinegar. For the sauce, mix to- 
gether over the fire an ounce each of butter and 
flour; dilute with a half-pint of boiling water, 
and add very slowly two egg yolks well beaten. 
Do not let it boil while you season with salt, 
pepper, grated nutmeg, and a little made mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and another 
of minced parsley. Put in two ounces of butter, 
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cut in bits; and as soon as it melts, send to the 
table in a boat. 

CHICKEN CUTLETS.—Mince fine two cupfuls 
of cold roasted or boiled chicken with a half- 
cupful of mushrooms, canned or otherwise, and 
four tablespoonfuls of cooked beef-tongue. Heat 
a little butter with a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion; sprinkle with two ounces of flour; dilute 
with a pint of chicken broth, and thicken with 
the yolks of two eggs. Pour half of this sauce 
into a dish until wanted, and add the minced 
chicken, mushrooms, and tongue to the rest of 
the sauce. Stir and boil a minute, and pour into 
a dish tocool. Strew the table with fine bread- 
crumbs, and divide the mixture into parts, mold- 
ing them the size and shape of a mutton chop. 
Roll them in the remaining sauce—which has 
been kept warm; cool again; sprinkle with 
crumbs; immerse in beaten eggs, and roll again 
in crumbs. Brown lightly in plenty of hot fat, 
and serve garnished with parsley, and accompa- 
nied with tomato sauce. 


RaBBit STEWED WITH ONIONS.—Cooked in 
this way, rabbits are a very dainty dish. Skin 
and joint one or more rabbits. It is a good plan 
to use only the joints for this dish, and save the 
rest for soup. Soak the meat in skimmed milk 
and water for an hour, which will make it tender 
and juicy. While this is being done, boil a large 
Spanish onion for an hourin salted water; drain, 
chop fine; put it in a saucepan with a half-pint 
each of milk and water, and the joints of the 
rabbit; season with salt and pepper, and stew, 
closely covered, until perfectly tender. Dish the 
meat, and thicken the sauce with an ounce of 
butter, cut in bits and rolled in flour; add a 
tablespoonful of parsley, and as soon as the but- 
ter is quite melted, and the sauce smoothly thick- 
ened, pour over the rabbit. 


A COLLECTION oF Toasts. 

PLAIN Toast.—Cut slices of uniform thick- 
ness from a loaf of stale bread; trim off the 
crust closely, and toast over a clear fire, turning 
until brown and crisp. Butter and serve at 
once. Another way is to dip it in boiling water, 
seasoned with salt; dot with bits of butter and 
set in the oven for a minute. 

MiLk Toast.—Melt four ounces of butter in 
a pint of new milk brought to the boiling point; 
season with salt and pepper, and pour it over a 
dish of toast. 

Ham Toast is a breakfast or lunch in itself. 
Stir four tablespoonfuls of minced ham into a 
pint of boiling milk or cream; season with pep- 
per, mustard and butter. Add two beaten eggs, 
slowly, and pour over the toast. 
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Frencno Toast is a nice dessert. Add three 
beaten eggs to a pint of cold milk containing a 
pinch of salt. Dip slices an inch thick cut from 
a stale loaf into this, and fry in hot butter. 
Sprinkle with sugar and nutmeg. 

Tomato Toast is nice with boiled ham for a 
lunch. Strain a quart of stewed, thickened and 
seasoned tomatoes, to take out the seeds; melt 
in them two ounces of butter, make hot and pour 
over buttered toast. 

SARDINE Toast.—Bone and skin some sar- 
dines, and quickly make them hot in the oven; 
spread over toasted and buttered bread, shake 
cayenne pepper over them; add a few drops of 
lemon-juice, and eat hot. 

OysTtER ToAst.—Boil a half-pint of oyster 
liquor, and add a cup of milk or cream that has 
been heated separately; a tablespoonful of butter, 
pepper and salt; pour over nicely toasted and 
buttered bread, and set in the oven for three 
minutes. Lay three broiled oysters on each 
slice, and send at once to table. : 

APPLE Toast.—Fry slices of stale bread cut 
round with a cake cutter. Lay on each a 
slice of fried apple, put a bit of butter on top, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, and serve hot 
with cream sweetened and flavored with nutmeg. 

GERMAN Toast.—Soak some slices of bread 
in sweet milk, but do not leave them in long 
enough to break; add two eggs to the milk that 
is left (there should be a cupful), a spoonful of 
melted butter, and a dessertspoonful of corn- 
starch dissolved in cold milk. Dip the slices of 
bread in this and fry brown; sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon. 

BomBay Toast is a favorite lunch dish with 
gentlemen. Wash, bone, and chop fine an ounce 
of anchovies; mix them well with as much but- 
ter; put in a saucepan, and when warm add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs; stir until cooked, sea- 
son with salt and cayenne, and spread on but- 
tered toast. 


How To BATHE THE BaBy. 

It may seem unnecessary to give directions for 
this simple process which goes on daily, in a 
more or less satisfactory manner, to thousands of 
helpless mites of humanity. Like everything 
else, there is a way to do it, and a way not to do 
it, and the right way is to not only get the baby 
healthfully clean, but to make him like it. A 
prominent physician says that no baby naturally 
dislikes his bath. Hence, when a baby cries 
during his bath, you may be sure that: there is 
some cause for it—the water is too warm or too 
cold, or he is handled roughly, or the soapy water 
gets in his eyes, or he is washed when hungry or 
sleepy. Some regular time should be chosen, a 
morning hour being preferable, and after a few 
mornings he will get used to the hour, and you 
will find him awake at that time. Boiling water 


one part, and cold five parts, will give the 
right temperature; to this add a half-teaspoon- 
ful of borax, and use a silk sponge and a fine, 
scentless soap. Have everything ready before 
you begin, and do not, as a prominent journal 
advises, bathe him at once after nursing. You 
would not yourself take a bath ona full stomach. 
Wet and wash the head first, and use great care 
not to get water in his eyes or ears. After the 
bath, remember that the thoroughness of the 
drying and powdering are what keeps his skin 
from chafing. 

For those who cannot afford to give their chil- 
dren and babies the benefit of ocean baths during 
the summer months, the suggestion that it is 
possible to take these at home may be a welcome 
one. Buy the boxes of sea-salt that are sold at 
drug stores, and add a small quantity to the daily 
bath. It is a well-known fact, that if aftera bath 
for cleansing purposes, a quick sponge bath of 
cold salt water be given, to a child or adult, and 
the body then quickly and briskly dried with a 
Turkish towel, there will seldom be any of the 
aggravating colds in the head from which many, 
especially infants, suffer. 

At a recent mother’s meeting, the question, 
‘*How many mothers give their babies a drink 
of cold water every day?’ and only a dozen 
hands were raised out of three or more dozens 
gathered there. Not once, but several times a 
day, should mothers offer their babies one or 
more teaspoonfuls of cold—not iced—water. 
Especially in the summer, babies are often rest- 
less from thirst caused by the heat. While 
teething, the fevered gums may be cooled by 
giving frequently bits of ice picked off with a 
pin. 

In regard to feeding babies that have passed 
the milk period, it is, perhaps, fortunate that 
mothers do not recognize the full extent of their 
terrible responsibility, or the crow’s feet would 
grow apace. It certainly is a cause for tender 
solicitude, since it may make or mar a future 
statesman or author. Without Carlyle’s dyspep- 
sia, it is difficult to guess what might have been 
the nature of his writings. It is certain that 
both his own life, and that of his much-tried 
wife, would have been happier. While it is not 
a good habit to encourage eating between meals, 
a young child needs a light, easily digested lunch 
between every two regular meals. A peevish 
child, who will not be comforted with toys or 
play, is often suffering from faintness and the 
nervous torture caused by an empty stomach. 
Do not feed him cake at such a time. If he is 
really healthfully hungry, give him a piece of 
good bread and butter, or a graham cracker. 
Remember at all times that his small digestive 
apparatus was not meant to wrestle with lemon 
pie and cheese, or cabbage and corned-beef. 
Feed him with food convenient for him, and save 
yourself and him much after misery. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A MELLIFLUOUS MADRIGAL. 


My Madeline, my Madeling” 
Mark my melodious midnight moans; 
Much may my melting music mean, 
My modulated monotones! 


My mandolin’s mild minstrelsy, 
My mental music magazine, 
My mouth, my mind, my memory, 
Must, mingling, murmur “‘ Madeline!” 


Muster ’mid midnight masquerades— 
Mark Moorish maidens, matrons, men— 

*"Mongst Murcia’s most maj: stic maids 
Match me my matchless Madeline. 


Mankind’s malevolence may make 
Much melancholy music mine; 

Many my motives may mistake, 
My modest merits much malign. 


My Madeline’s most mirthful mood 
Much mollifies my mind’s machine; 

My mournfulness’s magnitude 
Melts—makes me merry, Madeline! 


Matchmaking ma’s may machinate, 
Maneeuvring misses me misween ; 
More money may make many mate— 
My magic motto’s ‘‘ Madeline! ” 


Melt, most mellifiuous melody, 
*Midst Murcia’s misty mounts marine ; 
Meet me ’mid moonlight— merry me, 
Madonna mia—Madeline! 


Lapy-Bue’s History.—Almost any boy or 
girl can tell you what a lady-bug (or lady-bird, 
as they call it in England,) looks like, and there 
are very few who cannot and do not repeat the 
old rhyme :— 

Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn, 
whenever they see one; but there are not many, 
if any, who know why the bug is called lady-bug, 
_— her house is always supposed to be on 


I remember asking a very clever man once if 
he could tell, but he only shook his head and 
said he did not know, and he did not think any 
one knew. Lately, however, I have discovered 
that there is a little of lady-bug’s history known, 
and, although incomplete, it is very interesting. 

Lady-bugs are supposed to appear suddenly on 
St. Barnaby’s Day (the eleventh of June), and for 
that reason were first called St. Barnaby’s bees. 
Now, St. Barnaby was noted for his good works, 
and for administering comfort to the afflicted, 
and it was thought that he sent the bugs, and 
taught them to be useful to man by destroying 
plant lice and other insects that feed upon trees 
and flowering shrubs. 


After some time they became known as Bishop 
Barnaby’s bees, and it was discovered that there 
was a likeness in the insect’s garb to the full- 
dress gown of the Oxford doctor of divinity, 
which is scarlet with black velvet sleeves; and I 
have no doubt there is many a little English girl 
who remembers the old rhyme:— 

Bishop, Bishop Barnabee, 

Tell me when your wedding be, 
If it be to-morrow day, 

Take your wings and fly away. 


In the winter months lady-bugs congregate by 
thousands in barns, and if you look in the cracks 
along the beams you will find them tucked away 
for their lung slumber during the cold weather. 

I believe it is not known, or has been forgot- 
ten, why they are connected with cows and 
burning buildings; but that they were is proved 
by the numerous rhymes that are still sung by 
the boys and girls of the West Riding, of York- 
shire, England, where they are called cush-cow- 
ladies; and in the North Riding one of the 
children’s songs says:— 

Dandy-cow, dandy-cow, ride away home; 
Thy house is burnt and thy bairns are ta’n, 
And if thou means to save thy bairns, 
Take thy wings and flee away. 

There the most mischievous child is afraid to 
hurt a dandy-cow, for it is thought very bad 
luck. 

In other places they are known as “‘ Our Lady- 
bird,”’ evidently called after the Virgin Mary; 
also golden-bug, May-bug, blessed bee, golden- 
knap, lady-cow, barn-bee, cush-cow-ladies, and 
dandy-cows. 

One of the old rhymes says :— 

Lady-bug, lady-bug, sigh thy way home; 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all roam, 
Except little Nan, who sits in her pan 
Weaving gold lace as fast as she can. 

Then fly to the East and fly to the West— 
Fly to those that I love best. 


There are several species of these little bugs, 
and all of them are said to be useful in destroy- 
ing insects so small that the human eye cannot 
see them. One variety, found very far south, is 
said to entirely destroy a scale insect that feeds 
upon the orange tree. 

But no matter whether they do good or not, I 
think there are very few children who would 
willfully kill a lady-bug, or forget to say whenever 
they find one:— 

Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home; 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn. 

—Harper’s Young People. 


Hippopotamus Stories.—After reading the 
story of the hippopotamus at the Paris Zoologi- 
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eal Gardens, and hersavage and fatal attack upon 
aman, the superintendent of the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens said to a Pall Mall Gazette 
writer :— 

“T am not a bit surprised that the man’s 
throat was cut. Presently I will show you the 
head of one of our dead hippos, and you will see 
for yourself that it is possible. Have we ever 
had any accidents with our own hippos here ? 
Never, though we have had one or two narrow 
escapes. Obach, the first hippopotamus that 
eame to the gardens, was presented by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt in 1851. He died in 1878. Well, 
for some reason or another the brute got attached 
tome; I believe it was because I talked to him 
whenever I saw him. We were the greatest of 
friends, and he was so docile that I sed to ride 
on his back. In 1852 I was engaged in mount- 
ing a specimen hippo for the Crystal Palace, and 
went into Obach’s den to make some measure- 
ments. Thinking no evil, I was busy with my 
tape, when it suddenly slipped, and the brute 
turned round on me with a furious snort, gnash- 
ing his jaws fiercely. Irushed for my life, and 
escaped through the rails, the keeper, who was 
with me, doing the same. It was a very near 
thing, indeed, for both of us. 

“*T remember one or two other stories of our 
hippos here. Well, one day a stray dog strolled 
casually into the gardens and stopped before the 
rails of the hippo’s outside enclosure. ‘The day 
was warm, the pool was tempting, so the dog 
wriggled through the rails and sprung into the 
water to his doom. The hippo rose to the sur- 
face, and, roaring, took the dog into his great 
jaws, scrunching him up to bits, which he dis- 
gorged. It may surprise you to know that our 
hippo (and all hippos) is a very intelligent ani- 
mal. She hates the sight of the shabby clothes 
of a workman, but is unmoved by the garments 
of a lady or gentleman. But, though intelligent, 
she is very sulky, and often spends a whole day 
in the tank. 

‘The other case that I remember is that of a 
keeper who came to the gardens very late one 
stifling August night. He was slightly tipsy and 
very hot, so he stripped off his clothes and 
plunged into the pool. Unfortunately, the hip- 
po was also in the pool, dozing away in the dark 
solitudes. The keeper, of course, thought that 
he was locked up in his cage. He did not dis- 
cover his mistake till his hands came into con- 
tact with the back of the huge amphibian. The 
hippo swam after the man, but he was not quick 
enough. The keeper just escaped by the skin of 
his teeth, and when he wanted a bath afterward, 
he took it elsewhere. Had the brute got at him, 
only his mangled remains would have been 
found to tell the tale.”’ 


Wartcurs Wirnout Hanps.—The construc- 
tion of watches without hands has lately attract- 
ed some attention, the usual hands being replaced. 
by figures denoting the hour and minute, which 
appear at openi in the dial plate; the 
mechanism is simple, and only a few more parts 
are required than in an ordinary watch. Two 
wheels are used to denote the minutes—one, 
which moves forward once a minute, being 
geared to a second one, marked with the ten- 
minute figures, and every ten minutes a tooth 
on the first wheel engages with the teeth on the 
second, moving it forward one figure. Thus, 
every minute of the hour is shown on the face of 
the watch, and at its completion, both minute 
wheels show two ciphers and are ready to begin 
the round again; the hour is shown on a separate 
wheel, and an ordinary hand indicates the sec- 
onds. Of the advantages of this kind of watch, 
itis remarked that few people read the time of an 
ordinary watch accurately; and, if the experi- 
iment is tried of glancing at the face in the usual 
manner, and then naming the time, it will be 
found that an error from half a minute to three 
minutes will be generally made. With the new 
watch, it is claimed, no error can possibly occur, 
and there is the added advantage that, at the end 
of every minute, an additional click is sounded 
as the number of changes, by which one can 
measure short intervals of time, even at night. 


Canats.—The first canal on record was one 
constructed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the 
purpose of opening a communication between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. The great canal of 
China, extending a distance of 825 miles, was 
commenced in the ninth century. Canals were 
introduced into England by the Romans, who 
formed one from the river Nyne, a little below 
Peterborough, to the river Witham, three miles 
south of Lincoln; and in 1134, during the reign 
of Henry I., a canal was made to effect a junc- 
tion between the Trent and the Witham. The 
first canal regularly constructed with locks and 
sluices, was made in 1563, near the city of Exe- 
ter. The aggregate length of navigable canals in 
England exceeds 2200 miles. 


We are struck with the beauty of the Velutina, 


improved velvet-pile fabric.’”? This materi- 
al is shown in various colorings, and it is an 
excellent illustration of the high pitch of beauty 
and richness which has been reached in the man- 
ufacture of this description of cotton dress mate- 
rial. Mere inspection of it with the eye alone, 
would fail to detect any difference between it 
and the much more costly velvet made from silk. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
59.—Harmattan. 


Q 


63.—Static, attics. 
64.—Gnarled, dangler. 
65.—Psalter, plaster. 
R 66.—Ransom, manors, 
Romans. 


He 


Sew 


g 


68. 


wom 
Ardy 


69.—Perpendicular. 70.—Commendation. 
71.—Examination. 72.—Communication. 
73.—Incomparable. 74.—Statistical. 


15.—Happy hours. 


1.—A Charade. 
The first is a measure, the last is a snare, 
The WHOLE is a headdress once worn by the fair 
Sex, and physicians, though now very rare; 
Should anyone wear it now, people would stare. 
Each Syllable Reversed. 
The jfirst was a bird which the ancients took 
pride in. 
We read of a man whom it once took a-riding. 
The last, which is used by a boy multiplying, 
Seems a cross to the scholar, his efforts defying. 
MAUDE. 
2.—A Hexagon. 

1. A word of respect to a king. 2. Images 
worshipped. 3. Setons. 4. To raise up. 5. 
Extinguished. 6. A horse. 7%. A collection of 
poetry containing the Scandinavian Mythology. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


3.—An Octagon. 
1. The beak of a bird. 2. A quadruped. 38. 
Produced by nature. 4. To vie with. 5. Abus- 
ed. 6. Slower. 7. Guided. MARQUIS. 


4.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In searching, not in find; 
In reason, not in mind; 
In scramble, not in jump; 
In fountain, not in pump; 
In lightning, not in rain; 


In highway, not in lane; 
In loosen, not in bind; 
A river, now please find. 
K. Nuox. 


5.—A Pentagon. 
1. A letter. 2. To incage. 8. One who ac- 
cumulates. 4. Recounts. 5. Tovex. 6. A 
memorial. 7. A denomination. 


MARQUIS. 


6.—An Hour-Glass. 

Across.—1. One that thinks. 2. A pronoun. 
8. Tourgeon. 4. A vowel. 5. Unwell. 6. 
Any kind of sound. 7. A kind of vessel. 

Center down.—Ensigns of royalty. 

Left Diagonals.—A thief. 

Right Diagonals.—Recovers. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


7.—Numerical Enigma. 
A kind of silk is 1 2 3; 
And then a gas annex 
In 45 6, and you will find, 
If I am right, to fiz. 
MARQUIS. 


Decapitations. 

8.—Behead a husk, and leave healthy. 

9.—A subterraneous fungus, and leave to dis- 
order. 

10.—Knobs of cannon, and leave paltry 
wretches. 

11.—To engrave by means of dots, and leave 
to drink to excess. 

12.—A low tract of land, and leave a ridge. 

13.—A shipmaster, and leave lean and unfit 
for use. CyriL DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of an- 
swers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
January 10th, we offer a book of beautiful po- 
ems; and for the next best list, an illustrated 
novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Amy Graves, Vinnie, Katie Smith, 
Mufti, Bert Rand, Teddy, Marquis, Birdie Lane, 
Cora A. L., Jack, Bridget McQ, Tedder Boy, 
Ida May, J. D. L., Good Hugh, Kate Murphy, 
I. O. T., Birdie Browne, Ann Eliza, Nicholas, 
Tellie Phone, Lillie Lee, and Black Hawk. 

Prize- Winners. 

Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 


62.—Spore, pores, 
a ropes. 
m@—CORNET 
OLEATE 
READER 
NADIRS 
ETERNE 


MISS JENNIE JEMIMA. 
BY FRANK A. BROWN. 


Miss Jennie Jemima I met at a ball, 
Exceedingly handsome and gracefully tall ; 
So charming she looked that I vowed in my heart, 
I would try every means and try every art 
To make her my own, 
The bone of my bone, 
And the flesh of my flesh ; in fact, to unite 
The charming Jemima to me, Mr. Wright! 
To further which end I would work day and night. 


With a winsome air and a marvelous grace, 
With soft, shining hair and a beautiful face, 
With her lips just parted to show you a set 
Of as pearly white teeth as you ever met, 
Jemima she stood ; 
And look where you would 
You saw all the fellows were looking that way; 
And were gazing on her, as much as to say, 
‘“‘ Miss Jennie Jemima’s the belle of the day.” 


She moved around with a skip and a bound, 

And a very mischievous trick she had found 

In a very long glass, she very well knew; 

Which her lady’s maid told me quite entres nous. 
The trick of itself 
Was enough to enguelph 

The heart of St. Dunstan and every saint; 

And even sufficient to cause a complaint 

In the toe of the pope—and “ give him a faint.” 


Her fingers she held like a kangaroo ; 
Precisely as if she had cut one or two, 
And feared she might trickle the blood on her dress, 
And make a most terrible, heart-rending mess, 
Or as though she thought 
They had just been bought, 
And ought to be handled with very great care, 
As something exceedingly precious and rare, 
And quite unaccustomed to wear and to tear. 


I pull out my duster, »nd blowing my nose, 
And wiping my eyes, now to you I’ll disclose 
The tale that was told me by Jemima’s own maid, 
Enough to disturb the remains of ‘‘ Jack Cade.” 
Hew bitterly sold 
I felt, when she told 
Her mistress was fifteen years older than I, 
Instead of nineteen; and I thought I should die, 
When she whispered Jemima wore a glass eye! 


Her hair was not hers, nor, alas! were her cheeks, 
In fact she had painted for weeks upon weeks! 
And so simple was I, I never had heard 
A lady could stuff as well as a bird! 

But I never thought 

Her teeth were all bought! 
And that cotton composed the bulk of her form; 
Which I fairly confess so took me by storm, 
That my sensitive heart became bleeding and torn. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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So great was the fright that a day or a night 
I wandered about, a disconsolate sight, 
A warning to every marrying man, 
In choosing a wife, never pick out a sham! 
For mind, if you do, 
You'll always be blue; 
And murmur in vain you wish you had died, 
Before the preposterous knot became tied, 
And maybe buy poison, and try suicide! 


A Coot Conpuctor.—It has been hinted at 
quite generally that of the hundred and one 
conductors on the Haw-Kaw railway, not one 
of them were strictly honest. It has been said 
that a few of them, on moderate salaries, have, 
like members of Congress, succeeded in saving 
from ten to twenty thousand dollars a year. 
Some of them have built fine houses, purchased 
horses, carriages, fine clothes, fashionable jewe 
elry, expensive watches, some United States 
bonds, and a few shares in the road. There are 
some men who are cruel enough to say this prop- 
erty has been acquired, not by honest labor, but 
with money abstracted, by a sort of conductorial 
strategy, from the earnings of the road, and in- 
vested by the conductors rather than by the. 
directors. Not long since, while regulating the 
road and its branches, it was decided, in solemn 
conclave, to regulate the conductors a little. 
Everybody said, and everybody must know, that 
conductors, like unruly children when visiting, 
helped themselves. Acting upon this basis, the 
manager undertook the job of correcting the 
evils existing among the conductors, or suppesed 
to exist; and, after having estimated that they 
had bagged enough during the last five or six 
years to build a double track over half the route, 
decided to have them disgorge. With this view, 
notices were sent to many of the old conductors, 
who reside at various points on the line, order- 
ing them to report forthwith to the superintend- 
ent’s office, on important business. The other 
day, one of the conductors, whose name it is not 
necessary to give here, was called down, ushered 
into the superintendent’s office, and from there 
into the manager’s room, when, it is reported, 
the following conversation took place :— 

Manager—‘“‘ You are a conductor on the Haw- 
Kaw, I believe ?’’ 

“Fou, ' 

‘How long have you been on the road ?”” 

‘* Fifteen years.’’ 

‘*Had a passenger train all that time, I be- 
lieve.?”’ 

ae.” 


‘* Worth some property, I learn ?”” 
‘*Some.”’ 
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“Have a very fine house—cost you some thirty, 
forty, or fifty thousand dollars ?”’ 

Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Some little money invested in bonds, I am 
told?” 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“Own a farm near where you reside ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Had nothing when you commenced as con- 
ductor on our road ?”’ 

‘*Nothing to speak of, only a home for the 
future.” 

** Made the properiy since ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘*Been at work for no other parties ?”’ 

“No. But 1 have been saving of my money; 
invested it from time to time to good advan- 

” 

‘Well, sir, what will you give to settle? Of 
course, you cannot pretend to say that you have 
acquired this property from what you have saved 
from your salary? You will not deny that you 
have pocketed a great deal of money belonging 
to the road—at least fifty or sixty thousand dol- 
lars? Now, sir, what will you give to settle, and 
not be disgraced, as you certainly will be, if a 
trial is brought, and you are compelled to give 
up the property you profess to own, but which, 
in reality, belongs to the company ?”’ 

* Well, Mr. Manager, I had not thought of the 
matter. For several years I have been running 
my train to the best of my ability. Never looked 
at the matter in this light before. Neverthought 
I was doing anything wrong. I have done noth- 
ing more than other conductors have; tried to 
earn my salary and get it—and think I’ve suc- 
ceeded. I don’t know that I owe the company 
anything. If you think I do, why, there’s a 
little difference of opinion, and I don’t want any 
trouble over it. I have a nice family, nice father 
and mother; relatives all people of good stand- 
ing—they would feel bad to have me arrested 
and charged with dishonesty. It would kill my 
wife. She has every confidence in me in the 
world, and the idea that I, her husband, would 
take so little as a penny that did not belong to 
me, would send her broken-hearted to the grave. 
I don’t care anything for the matter myself, but 
on account of my family and relatives, I want to 
make it right with the road and the officers, and 
if you won’t say anything more about it, I'll give 
you a dvullar!”’ 

The conductor was told to leave. He was too 
cool for the manager. 


‘‘What do you ask for this oil painting?” 

“That is worth three hundred and fifty dollars, 
madam.” 

“It is beautifzl! And how much is this ?”’ 

“*That it worth four hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, madam.”’ 

* And this ?” 


“That is worth five hundred dollars, madam.”’ 

How beautiful!” 

**Were you thinking of buying, madam ?” 

“Yes; I have been thinking of purchasing 
some pictures.’’ 

“*T would be happy to sell you a few of these. 
They are among the finest brought to this city.” 

“They are beautiful !’’ 

“This six hundred dollar peste is ex- 
quisite!’’ 

“Tt is, indeed! Have you any of those pic- 
tures that come on cards for five cents a 
dozen ?”’ 

we are outof them. But we've got in a 
new supply of one-cent postage-stamps this 
morning, which we are selling off at cost; you'll 
find them on the fifth floor. The elevator isn’t 
running.” 


Cousin Kate was a sweet, wide-awake beauty 
of seventeen, and she took it into her head to go 
down on Long Island to see some relations of 
hers who had the misfortune to live there. 
Among those relations there chanced to be a 
young swain who had seen Kate on a previous 
occasion, and seeing, fell deeply in love with her. 
He called at the house on the evening of her 
arrival, and she met him on the piazza, where 
she was enjoying the evening air in company 
with two or three of her friends. 

The poor fellow was so bashful that he could 
not find his tongue for some time. At length he 
stammered out :— 

** How’s your mother ?”’ 

* Quite well, thank you.”’ 

Another silence on the part of Josh, during 
which Kate and her friends did the best they 
could to relieve the monotony. After waiting 
about fifteen minutes for him to commence to 
make himself agreeable, he again broke the 
spell by ‘‘ How’s your father ?’’? which was an- 
swered much after the same manner as the first 
one, and then followed another silence Uke the 
other. 

** How’s your father and mother ?”’ opin pat. 
in the bashful lover, » 

** Quite well, both of them.”’ 

This was followed by an exchange of glances 
and a suppressed smile. 

This lasted some ten minutes more, during 
which Josh was fidgeting in his seat, and struk- 
ing his Sunday hat. But at length another ques- 
tion came :— 

** How’s your parents ?”’ 

This produced an explosion that made the 
woods ring. 


Immigrants from the East are very merry at 
the expense of their Missouri neighbors in Kan- 
sas. In a street discussion a lounger was de- 
fending as correct the rural Southern phrases, 


8 


“We ‘uns ” and “You ’uns.’’ 
standers asked him:— 

“ Are you a grammarian ?”’ 

“‘Which ?”’ was his bewildered inquiry. 

“ Are you a grammarian ?”’ 

‘““Why, no, I’m a Missourian!” 

It was a distinction with a difference. But the 
fun is not all on one side. I remember an old 
Missourian who was brought in contact with 
many Eastern men by the establishment of a 
new stage line through the neighborhood. Said 
he:— 

lived on the frontier all my life. Iknow 
the English and the sign language, and have 
picked up a smattering of French, Spanish, 
Choctaw and Delaware; but one language I can’t 


understand, and that is this infernal New York 
language! ”’ 


One of the by- 


They had just returned home from prayer- 
meeting, when the wife said to her husband :— 

“Vve lost one of my overshoes, somewhere 
between here and the church. Now you hurry 
right back and look along in the snow for it, and 
don’t you dare to return without bringing it with 
you.” 

After searching up and down the hill for an 
hour or so, the husband returned with the infor- 
mation that he could not find it. 

“Of course you could not, stupid!”’ snapped 
the wife. 


“I searched diligently for it, 1 assure you,’’ ex- 
plained the husband. 


“‘I suppose so; but you might as well go to 
bed.” 


‘* But how about the rubber ?”’ 

“Oh, I found 

“Where was it ?”’ 

‘“Why, I put them both on one foot, and did 
not notice it until I was removing my shoes.” 


A mouse, ranging about a brewery, happened 
to fall into a vat of beer, and appealed to a cat 
to help him out. 


The cat replied :— 


‘It is a foolish request, for as soon as I get 
you out I shall eat you up.’’ 


The mouse replied that fate would be better 
than to be drowned in beer. 


The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of the 
beer caused puss to sneeze, and the mouse took 
refuge in his hole. 

The cat called on the mouse to come out. 

“You, sir, did you not promise that I should 
eat you?” 


“Ah,” replied the mouse, ‘‘but you know I 
was in liquor at the time.”’ 


An Irish judge tried two most*notorious fel- 
lows for highway robbery. ‘To the astonishment 
of the court, they were found not guilty. As 
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they were being removed from the bar, the judge, 
addressing the jailor said :— 

‘““Mr. Murphy, you would greatly ease my 
mind if you would keep these two respectable 
gentlemen until seven, or half-past seven o’clock, 
for I mean to set out for Dublin at five, and I 


should like to have, at least, two hours’ start. of 
them.”’ 


An old gentleman in Arkansas recently pre- 
sented himself for registration, with his two 
sons, and the elder of the latter was asked if he 
could write. 

“*No, sir,’? chimed in the old man. “I am 
happy to say my sons cannot read or write. 
When I was a boy, my parents sent me to school, 
and after I had got a little start in the world, I 
endorsed a note for a man, and it cost me all my 


property. I then madeup my mind that no child 
of mine should learn to write. 


A well-known foreman of a large, New York 
newspaper composing room—although austere in- 
side the office, and favoring nobody, and a decid- 
edly good fellow outside—was very fond of a 
good joke, which usually partook of a rather 
practical nature. 

Some years ago a “‘chapel’’ meeting was held 
on the question of having too many compositors 
on the paper, and a committee of six was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the foreman, and try to get 
him to consent to reduce the force. A gentle- 
man who is still known among New York 
printers, was chosen chairman of the committee 
and spokesman, and he and his associates waited 
upon the “‘ old man” and stated the case, saying 
that if the force were reduced, those remaining 
could make a decent living, when the following 
colloquy took place:— 

‘* How many too many men do you think are 
on the paper ?”’ 


**We have considered the matter, and think 
six is about the number.’’ 


The foreman glanced, with a twinkle in his 
eyé, from one end of the line to the other, and 
said, with a wave of his hand across:— 


‘Well, you six can go.’”? And they were dis- 


FASHIONABE CHURCH SInGING.—The follow- 
ing is a photograph of some of the music heard 
in our fashionable churches :— 

Wa-haw swaw daw aw daw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw-waws; 
Waw-haw taw thaw raw waw-yaw braw, 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw-awa.” 


Key to the above:— 


“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejuicing eyes.” 


an- 
de- 


| { This was too much. The fourth is a wo- 
consumes one hour in politely refusing. of him in about fifteen minutes. But lite; 80 to the ol’-clo’ man she says ‘‘NO!” man. She bolts the door. 
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ared, she recognized him. 
a8 THE MINISTER! 
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To Enjoy Life, 
One must have good health, 
and good health depends on 
the condition of tke Blood. 
When the spirits are depressed, 
the nerves unstrurg, toe »ppe- 
tite impaired, or tte brain 
clouded and weary take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


at once. The symptoms indi- 
cate the need of a blood-purifier. 
Don't delay till the disorder be- 
comes chronic, and all the more 
difficult of cure. 


“People who work in mills, shops, 
and factories get their systems loaded 
with impurities from the oil, dust, and 
other injurious matters with which they 
come in contact. To all sufferers from 
these causes, I recommend, from per- 
sonal experience, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It stimulates the circulation 
thoroughly, renovates the blood, and 
keeps the blood-making organs in 

healthy action. I have knuwn many remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” — Ropert Dawson, 126 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass. 

“ About a year ago I found myself in failing health. I suffered indeseribably 
from stomach trouble, blood disorder, and various weaknesses, andl almost de- 
spaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla might possibly benetit me I began 
taking it, and am pleased to state that a few bottles wrought an entire change in 
my condition. My health has been restored by the use of this medicine, and I 
feel stronger and more vigorous than I have for many years.’”-—Mary A.GARLAND, 
1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, Il. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DRESS THE HAIR 


With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its lasting perfume, cleanliness, and bene- 
ficial effects on the scalp commend it for universal toilet use. It keeps 
the hair soft and silken, preserves its color, prevents it from falling, and, 
if the hair has become weak or thin, promotes a new growth. 


“To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned pre- 
maturely gray, I used Aver’s Hair Vigor with entire suecess. I cheer- 
fully testify to the efficacy of this preparation.” — Mrs. P. H. Davipsox, 
Alexandr, Va. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowel!, Mass. Soid by Oruceists and Perfumers. 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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(Copyright, 1887, by Jas. S. Kirk & Co.) 


Given an ideal of what is highest and best, then persistent effort in the dt- 
rection of its practical fulfillment, and you have the 


ROMANCE OF TRADE. 


For many years Messrs. Jas. S. Kirk & Co. followed a settled purpose to 
reach perfection in the manufacture of white soaps, and now 


WHITE CLOUD is the CHIEF. 


“White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure” is this peerless product of rare 
skill. 

White Cloud is a floating soap. It is not at all out of place in the laundry, 
although so generally commended f.r the bath and toilet. It is absolutely 
pure. 

If your dealer does not keep White Cloud Soap, send us 12 cents in stamps and we 
will mail you a sample cake postpaid. 


JAS. KIRK CO, 


CHICAGO. 
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PUNGENT 


How's BUSINESS? 
The tailor answers: Sew, sew. 
The acrobat, jumping. 
The yachtsman, booming. 
The distiller, still. 
The baker, rising. 
The writing master, flourishing. 
The trial justice, fine. 
The apartment hotel-keeper, flat. 
The weather bureau clerk, fluctuating. 
The plumber, piping. 
The gardener, springing up. 
The furniture teamster, on the move. 
The minister whose chu:ch is in debt, fair. 
The shoemaker, aw! right, with an upper 
tendency. 
The rag-gather, picking up. 
The hod-carrier and elevator boy, now up 
and now down. 
The undertaker, run into the ground. 
The doctor, recovering. 
The cobbler, on the mend. 
The astronomer, looking up. 
The lobster-catcher, gone to pot. 
The sronaut, going up. 
The diver, going down.—Boston Courier. 


‘‘Why do I Live?” is the title of a recent 
poem. A perusal compels us to give up the 


problem as unanswerable.—Burlington Free 
Press. 


A young man from Philadelphia, who 
went West penniless three years ago, signed 
a check for $30,000 yesterday. He got fif- 


_ teen years.—Harrisburg Star. 


What's life-insurance?”’ asked one boy 
of another. 
_“ Well, I s’pose,” said his companion, 
“it's aconcern that keeps a man poor all 


the time he’s alive, so that he may die rich.” 
—Lowell Times. 


Miss Waldo (of Boston)—‘‘ Have you vis- 
ited any of the galleries since you have been 
in town, Mr. Wabash 

Mr. Wabash (of Chicago)—* Only one, 
Miss Waldo, and I didn’t stay very long. I 
think ten cents for three shots is too high.” 
—New York Sun. 

A worthy old lady offers the following 
advice to girls: ‘* Whenever a fellow pops 
the question, don’t blush and stare at your 
foot. Just throw your arms around his 
neck, look him full in the face, and com- 


PARAGRAPHS. 


mence talking about the furniture.”—Ez- 
change. 


Mrs. Suddenly Rich—‘I wish to buy one 
of these globes.” 


Clerk—** Here is one, madam, that is used 
in all the schools.” 

Mrs. 8. R.—‘* Well, if you will have me a 
few more islands painted on those empty 
places, I'll take it.”—Tezas Siflings. 


“Are you the head waiter?” asked a hotel 
patron of a pompous individual who was 
posing near the dining-room door. 

** Well, sir, I serve in that capacity; but 
my official title, if you please, is dining-room 
superintendent.’’—Lotel Mail. 


mattah ?” 

Gawge—‘* Mattah ? Why, old fellah, the 
proprietor—ah—of that hotel called me a — 
liah and kicked me down-stairs. 1 tell you 
what, it wouldn’t have taken much more to 
have made me weal mad.”’— Life. 


What’s the 


We should have taken a deeper and more 
intense interest in the State election if we 
hadn’t been trying to figure it out how to 
get our tailor to put a new velvet collar on 
our overcoat, without reminding him that he 


hadn’t got paid for the coat.—Fall Itiver 
Advance. 


‘* Tt is reported that the fashionable ladies 
in Washington are going to wear high necks 
this winter.” 

** Well, hope they won’t wear any higher 
necks than they did last winter. Some of 
’em were a foot and a half higher than their 
dresses then.’’—Chicago News. 


He (to Miss Breezy)—‘‘I think, Miss 
Breezy, that your friend, Miss Wabash, is a 
very bright, vivacious young lady.”’ 

Miss Breezy (feelingly)—*s Yes, Clara is 
bright and vivacious, and possesses rare cul- 
ture and refinement; but I think, at times, 
she is prone to shoot ber mouth off a trifle 


too much for’ absolutely correct taste.”— 
New York Sun. 


Eliza and Jane were two old maid friends, 
and Jane broke the bond by marrying. Her ~ 
husband was conspicucusly homely, and the 


first time Eliza met Jane, she said, scorn- 
fully :— 


| 
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“Good gracious, Jane, why didn’t you 
marry a monkey and be done with it?” 

‘* Oh,” smiled Jane, sweetly, ‘‘ I thonght 
you might like to marry sometime, and I 
didn’t want to take your last chance.”— 
Washington Critic. 

A correspondent of the Poultry Journal 
says that he would like to know how to tell 
a good egg. Why, nothing is easier. Take 
an egg between the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand, then take a can opener in 
the right hand, and slightly tap the shell 
until it is cracked. Then place the egg 
under your nose, and smell of it in a vigor- 
ous manner. If these directions are careful- 
ly followed, you will not remain long in 
doubt as to whether or not the egg is in a 
good sanitary condition.— Arkansas Traveler. 


Employer (to commercial traveler)— 
‘* Good-morning, Mr. Smith; home again 

Commercial traveler—‘' Yes, struck town 
last night on the seven o’clock train from 
Boston.” 

‘* Why, I came over from Boston on that 
train. Strange I didn’t see you.” 

** Did you take a parlor car ?”’ 

‘** No, certainly not.” 

‘** Well, that’s the reason you didn’t see 
me.’’— Epoch. 

It was a gorgeous winter morning; the 
sun glistened on the white crust of snow, 
and the atmosphere was as clear as the crys- 
tals which formed the covering for old 
Mother Earth. Rosalind McGush looked 
forth upon the long, white, dazzling vista, 
and, as usual, her soul rose to poetic flights. 
*“* Oh, could I but embalm this scene in the 
purest hexametre, and send it te Literary 
Life, I might win a reputation as well as 
some other folks,’’ she sighed; “‘ but that 
cannot be. My life is one dreary humdrum 
of frying griddles in the morning and paring 
apples in the evening.’”’ And she tripped 
down-stairs to the kitchen, stopping on the 
way to strike the piano keyboard for just one 
strain of Mother, I Am Coming. Hear the 
Rustle of My Angel Wings.”—Hartford 
Post. 

“Is that family that has moved in next 
door neighborly ?”’ asked one Guelph woman 
of another. 

‘* Yes, they appear to be. They’ve bor- 
rowed flour of me twice, tea once, and sugar 
three times. Then they have got our coffee- 
mill and one tub and the hatchet and two 


lengths of stovepipe and the baby carriage, 
and I see the woman coming across now to 
hang her clothes on vur line.” 

**T shouldn’t think you would like to have 
them borrow things so much and act quite so 
free.” 

“Oh, I don’t worry much about it. We 
have got their mop and about half of their 
dishes and their rolling-pin and washing- 
machine, and the other day I borrowed ten 
sticks of wood from them, and each after- 
noon our hired girl puts on better clothes 
than the woman has to her back and walks 
up and down the sidewalk, and to-night ’'m 
going to put out poison for their dog. Oh, 
we’re getting along very nicely, and I think 
they are going to be very pleasant neighbors. 
This always was a splendid neighborhood.” 
—Exchange. 

A Dakotan and a Texan who met in Chi- 
cago, were disputing about the greatness of 
their respective districts, and among other 
things traded marvelous stories about the 
work of the wind in each locality. 

How fast does a Texas norther blow?” 
asked the Dakotan at last. 

“‘ How fast? Well, the only thing that 
will measure it is lightning. When a Texas 
norther is coming, they telegraph ahead so 
people can get under ground; but when it 
gets under good headway, it will just about 
run a neck-and-neck race with the telegram. 
How fast’s a Dakota blizzard ?” 

**Oh, you can’t measure a blizzard. There 
is nothing like it. I’ve seen a blizzard skin 
a telegraph message right off the wires and 
carry it on ahead. I never saw but one the 
speed of which could be measured. There 
seemed to be something the matter with that 
ene. It went rather slow, only ’bout a mil- 
lion miles a second, and we couldn’t tell 
what was the matter with it until it went by, 
when we found it was dragging one of those 
infernal Texan northers behind.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

HE was A LITTLE MrixEp.—“ Yes, chil- 
dren,” said Mr. De Baggs, addressing a Chi- 
cago Sunday School, “ yes, children, wrong 
doing is always punished, either in this world 
or the next. Retribution may be long in 
coming, but it is sure to come at last. You, 
yourselves, when you grow older in years 
and experience, will learn how true the lines 
of Shakespeare are :— 

“** The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they get there just the same.’ ”’ 


—Exchange. 
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